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rnuedl tr 2 ") 
that (Continued from P. 398.) 
licas THE commencement of our author’s third chapter excited, we 
med t mutt confefs, our aftonifhment. Aflertions fo notorioufly con- 
trary to fa&t we could not.have expected, even from the hardihood 
of Mr. Laing. 
—, 

“ From the moral evidence,” he fays, “ which the condu@t of Mary af- a 
fords of her fecret concern in the murder of her hutband, her apologifis are es 
careful to turn away their eyes, They quibble concerning particular facts, - 
but are afraid to contemplate the whoie in fucceilion ; and ander whatever if 
hame their examinations, enquiries, and vindications are publithed, they h 
begin invariably at the middle, wit: verbal and minute criticiims on the let- me 
ters, or partia) obfervations on detached patiages of the conterences in Eng- + 
land, of which they never venture to trace and fiate the refult.” (P. 111.) ns 

ine 


Surely Mr. Laing mutt cake it for granted, that none of his readers 





have ftudied this controverfy ; or he would noc thus intult their com- ret 
mon fenfe. On no fubject has the moral evidence been more ably can- is 
vafled, or the faéts examined with greatercare. Goodall’s work. in- ha 
deed, was principally confined to the object of proving the jetters he 
fpurious ; but his labours thus far were attended with coniplete fuc- . 
cefs. ‘lytler, howev r, took a wider range. His ** Inquiry” em- i: 


braces the whole moral evidence, in all its bearings, and is, coniefledly, 
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one of the moft elegant and mafterly fpecimens of controverfial writ. 
ing which any age or country has produced. The mighty mind of 
Whitaker has exhaulted the fubje&t. His keen and indefatigable eye, 
which nothing can efcape, inttead of turning, as Mr. Laing alleges, 
from the evidence in this caufe, has pierced its moft dark and intri. 
cate recefles. Not only bas this poweriul and ardent writer placed all 
the dire proofs in a light which flafhes convi€tion ; but he has hardly 
omitted even a collateral point connected, however remotely, with the 
queflion. His ** Vindication” contains an amazing mafs of infor- 
mation, combined with that {trong fire of genius, and that impregna- 
ble folidity of argument, by which al] the procuctions of his pen are 
diftinyuithed. His ‘* Vindication” might, perhaps, be fomewhat im- 
proved by compreffion ; and, cestainly, by a more orderly arrange. 
ment. But he has, with fuch acutenefs, detected the enormous and 
complicated villanies of Murray and his rebellious crew, that their 
names, in fpne of Mr. Laing’s exertions, will defcend wich infamy 
to the lateft poftcrity. We muft, however, proceed with our author. 

According to the ftatement of the rebels, one of Bothwell’s jervants, 
named Dalglicth, was, on the 2oth of June 1557, fe Zed, by fome of 
Morton’s retainers, with a box of papers, which he had been fent, by 
his mafter, to fetch from Edinburgh Caftle, then in the hands of Sir 
James Baliour. This box was a cafket of filver gilt, which had be- 
Jonged to Francis 11, of France, and which Mary, of cour/e, had pre- 
fented to Bothwell. It contained the famous letters, fonnets, and 
contre@s, which ihus came, fay the rebc's, into their poflefhon, af- 
fording the molt fatisiaclory evidence of Mary’s, as weil as of Both- 
well’s guilt, convicting them both of adultery and of murder. It is, 
certainly, very notural to afk, What could have tempted Bothwell to 
preferve thefe papers! We tfhall fuppofe the Queen, from the influ 
ence of her abanconed paffion, to have been fo lolt to all fenfe of thame 
and contidcrations of fafety, as to write the letters, and even to dif 
patch them open to Bothwell; but we cannot fuppofe him to have been 
delirious wit!) love of a woman, who was forcing, and naufcouly 
forcing, her perfon upon him. His intereft, in every poflible point 
of view, was ccriainly to deftroy thefe dangerous letters; and, there- 
fore, his conduct is wholly unaccountable. Lord Hailes, howeveh, 
Mr. Laing isoforms us, affigns, in a MS. note on Tytler’s Inquiry, 
‘three /ufficient reatons” tor Bothwell’s procedure; ‘¢ the care’ of 
viadtcating hinieif, the defire of preventing the Queen from aig 
back ; and the vanity of having received tuch letters from the finef 
woman in the world,’” It is wonderful to fee the effects of prejudice. 
Lord Haties was a man of penetration and fenfe ; yet, in this cafe, 
we tind him fatished wth reafons which are no reafons at all. The 
laft of them, all the circumftances confidered, is ridiculous to the lat 
degice. “The two firlt are the original property of Buchanan, who 
{ays that Bothwe 1 * literas confervarat, ut liquid diflidii cum ea [Re 
gina] ineidiilet, ilo teltimonio uteretur, nec fe regise cadis auctorem, 
fed comitem fuiile, oftenderet.” (Hift. xviii, 51.) It is furely 
{range 
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— that it did not occur to Buchanan, Lord Hailes, or Mr. Laing, 


that Bothwell could never have dared to produce thefe letters in his 
own juitification, though the Queen fhould have afterwards capri- 
cioufly deferted him. The production of them mult have been ate 
tended with his inftant and infallible rein., 

But ** the Confederate Loid:,” as our author calls them, were, ac- 
cording to him, perplexed with the difcovery, and knew not how to 
at. ** Uniil the cortents of the cafket,”’ he fays, ** were carefully ex- 
amined, we may be fure that the difcovery would not be revealed 
by them. ‘They were careful not to exaiperate Mary’s triends, by di- 
vulging the letiers.” (P. 114.) Jt is thus that our author, by a 
friendly fidtion of his own invention tn fay gar-of his chents, endea- 
yours to account ‘for a fingular fat which is fuficient to damn 
their caufe. This important cafket, on which they chofe, at laft, to 
reft their whole defence, came, the rebels tell us, into their poflef- 
fion the 20th of June; yet it was never heard of by a fingle perfon 
till the yth of the following December, when it wes produced in Mur- 
ray’s Secret Council. Dalelichh was examiued before Morton’s Coun- 
cilon the 26th June, and was not executed before the 3d January, 
But neither in his depoiition, vor in his confefhon, which are both 
given us by the rebels themfelves, is thire a jingle word of the cafket 
of its contents. No queflion, it appears, was afked conceraing them. 
It is not fuficient, with Mr. Laing, to fay, that, at the time of Dal- 
gliefh’s examination, fix days after the difcovery of the letters, the 
rebels#* were afraid at frit to divulze them, left it fhould preclude all 
terms of accommodation with Mary’s friends.” (P. 121.) When 
they laid thefe papers before the Council and Parliament in Decem- 
ber, their fears of accommodation were over. Dalgliefh was then 
alive; why did they not produce him, and thofe who feized him, to 
authenticate the circumftances of this interefting difcovery ? The rea- 
fon is plain: BECAUSE THLY DURST Nor. Dalgliefh knew nothing 
about this cafket, of which the contents, at the time of his apprehen- 
fion, were not in exiftenve ; and had he been then, or afterwards, 
examined on the fubject, he would have blown the whole forgery at 
once into atoms. 

There is no refifting the force of this conclufion. But although the 
rebels, according to Mr. Laing, were at firft atraid to divulge the 
letters, they put them, it feems, to an admirable ufe. ** ‘Their firft 
defion, which,” he fays, ** was fo keep Mary confined for a time, till 
divorced from Bothwell, was altered by thofe indifputable proofs which 
they had difcovered of her guilt.” (P.t14.) This, we think, is 
incomparable! ‘The original objeét of the rebels, good fouls! is only 
to get their Queen divorced from Bothwell. T’o accomplifh this 
object, when they have Bothwell in their power at Carberry Hill on 
the rsth June, they very courteoufly * bid him depart, promifing 
that na man sould follow nar purfew him!” and they then confine their 
unfortunate Queen till the divorce be obtained! When Mr, Laing 
condefcended to reafon thus, he muft furely have fuppofed all his read 
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ers fimpletons! The contents of the cafket, however, being thus pro. 
videntially difcovered by thefe confcientious men, were employed to 
extort, according to Mr. Laing, from the captive Queen a refignatiog 
of her crown. T hey threatened her with a judicial trial for the mur. 
der of her hufband ; and fhe, when fhe knew that they had fuch evi. 
dence againft her, could refufe them nothing. The danger of a legal 
invellivation, if we believe Mr. Laing, was the only argument em- 
ph yed to frighten her. From her refignation he, therefore, concludes, 
that th¢ contents of the cafket were undoubtedly genuine, ‘* As Mary 

had no danger to apprehend, except from a judic ial examination, nothing 
Jefs than her letters, containing the proofs of her guilt, cou!d have in. 
duced her.thus to refign the crown.” (P. 119.) 

One wou'd think that Mr. L aing muft have been prefent at every 
interview of thefe audacious rebets with their wretched Queen. W ho 
told him that fhe was in no danger, except from a jucicial proce(s! 
Throckmorton fays, ** I find by intelligence that the Queen is in 
very g cat peril of her lit: :—they cannot te!l how to be rydd of their 
Queene (wyche I myffrufle they intend an wey or cther).” Melville 
fays that they (ent Lord Liadlay, ‘ firft to ufe fair perfuafion, and 
if that failed, they were refolved < enter into harder terms.’ Crawe 
ford’s MS. fays, that ** fhoe nather could, nor durft retufe, for the 
meflenger was commandit, in ca‘e fhoe had refulit, to denounce pu- 
nifoment and death unto her for the murder of ber menafet hufband Kring 
Henry. ” Thefe paflages are, at leaft, as naturally explained of flat 
fination as of trial, and Mr. Laing forgot the ¢ haraéter of his ¢lients 
when he wrote the following gratuitous aflertion: “ Her friends had 
no realcn to appren nd thac the Confederates would incur the public 
abhorrence, and the united vengeance of France and England, by an 
allafination worfe and more atrocious than that of which they accufed 
the Queen.” (P.117.) Murray, on his return, paid her a vifit; 
and ** his scutes,” jays our author, ‘* for this vilit have never bven uns 
derflood.”” But what has never been hitherto underftood, Mr. Laing is 
pertectiy able toexplain. We are, accordingly, aflured that Murray’s 
views ** were to examine her prefent difpofition in perfon, that his fur 
ture condudt might be regulated by the refult of his own obf{i rvations; 
to produce, perhaps, by his falutary remonttrances, a reformation in her 
mind ; and, finally, to procure her perfonal confent to his acceptance 
of the government.” (P. 119.) “hat Murray was adtuated by the 
firit and lait of thefe views, no one, we fuppofe, will be difpofed to 
doubt; and we are rather furprifec {that Mr. Laing fhould arrogate to 
him(elf the claim of uncommon difcernment on account of the dilco- 
very. Woth regard to the fecond motive to which Murray’s vifit is 
here aferibed, we own that we have ourdoubts. Throckmorton ine 
forms u-, from the rebels themlelyes, that Murray, at the fecond ine 
terview with his iilte ry ** behaved like a ghoftly confeflor.” This 
report is certainly coniiftent enough with the character which Murray 


, 


uniformly affe&ted, and whi ch was afterwards confirmed to him by 
the appellation of the Gude (i.e. godiy) Regent. From the very be 
ginning 
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inning of the Reformation, this unprincipled, but able, hypocrite 
refolved to make the ignorant zeal of the fanatical reformers the ttalk- 
ing horfe of his inordinate ambition; and he fucceeded. But he had, 
in truth, no fenfe of religion; and, althugh he had known the 

ueen to be as guilty as he knew her tos be innocent, her repentance 
and obduracy would have been ta him matters of equal indiiference. 
The object ot this vifit was to force his Sovereign to abdicate her 
crown; and the argument employed was, undoubiedly, a menace of ine- 
vilable death. At the clofe of his fecond interview, accordingly, he 
“¢ deft her to the mercy of God, as her only refource.’ (P. 120) This 
intelligence we have from the rcbels themfelves, who, by the very ex- 
preflion, fufficiently betray the kind of language held by Murray on this 
cruel occalion. But if Murray’s party had, at this time, been pof- 
felled of the letters, would fuch have been his language? ‘** Credat 
Fudeus Apella.”’ Could the rebels have told their unfortunate Queen 
that they had letters of hers, undoubtedly genuine, which clearly 
convicted her of adultery and murder, no othee#rgument would have 
been neceflary. Had Mary, indeed, been even confcious that fuch 
letters might poflibly be in exiltence, a fingle hint of their difcovery 
would have been fufficient: and had Murray been fortified with fuch 
irrefragable evidence cf his Sovereign’s guilt, the grimaces of the 
“ ghoitly confeflor” would have been wholly ufelefs, and, of courfe, 
we may be fure, would have been laid afide. 

Mr. Whitaker ( Vol. I. 240, &c.) has proved, in the moft convinc- 
ing manner, that the contents of the cafket, though faid to be ob- 
tained on the 20th June, were not in exiftence for many months after, 

lizabeth had fent down Throckmorton to interpofe in behalf of 
Mary with the rebel faGtion. ‘The rebels difcovered great eagernefs 
to juftifv themfelves by defaming the Queen. But they never once 
alleged the letters; and, therefore, we may be certain that they had 
them not. Nay, in all their aéts of council and proclamations, from 
the 20th June to the 4th December, not a fingle hint of thefe letters 
occurs, nor even fo much as a bare allufion totbem., Mr. Laing 
accounts for this omiffion by faying that, ** as no minutes of council 
were then taken, no mention of the letters could occur in its records, 
till an act of council was pronounced on the fubje&;” and he adds, 
that Mr. Whitaker ‘* fhould have known” this. (P. 121.) But 
fuch reafoning is moft egregious trifling. Why did not the rebels 
make an act of council on the fubjeét of thefe letters? The letters 
were certainly the be/f defence which they could allege for their treafon. 
We thall, indeed, foon find them exprefsly declaring thefe papers to 
be their on/y defence, If they had had the,e moft important documents, 
their acts of council, their negociations with Throckmorton, and their 
Proclamations, would have refounded with their triamphs. We, 
therefore, conclude that they had them not; and all Mr. Laing’s rea- 
fons for their filence are nothing but the “ quibblings of a Scottith 
advocate,”’ which, to the mind of a perfon accultomed to fcrutinize 
the value of evidence, prove only the defperate badnefs of his caufe. 

I3 At 
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At laft thefe important letters make their appearance. On the 4th 
December, nearly fix months after the feizure of Daiglicth, the rebels, 


aflembled in fecret cotincil, declare that, after confultation for their 
own fecurity, they ‘* can had axles way or moyen {mean} how to 
find or make the iate aS fecuritic, but be oppynynge and reveling of the 
trewth and haill matter fra the beginninge plainlie and uprichtlie.” 
They then de wee with diabolical falfehood, their forrow for being 
_ driven to this flep, ** for that luif they beare unto hir perfon, wha 
was fomtime their foverainc,. . . and if otherwife the finceritie of 
their intentions and pro ceedings myt be known to forrein nacions, and 
the inhabitantes of this ifle fatisfet and refolvit of the rightneffinels of 
theire quarrel, and the fecuritie of them and theire pufteritie be any 
other mean mvyght be provi di it and eftablifhed.” 
Let our readers obferve the profligacy of thefe men. tenn the rith 
of June, when — y armed againtt their Sovereign, to the 4th of De. 
cember, they allege , as their excu! e, her attachment to the murderer 
of her hufband, and @heir anxiety for the Piince’s life. If thefe ex. 
cules were valid at firit, they were valid at laft; and no other was 
wanted. During all this time, though many fe hemes had been agi- 
tated in their fertile brains, and, among the reft, a project of charging 
the Queen with the crimes of adultery and murder, not a word eéf- 
capes | them concerning the letters. Even fo late as the 1{t September, 
‘Throckmorton reports the following converfation with Murray, now 
Regent: * Asto the acceptation of the regency, he faid, it was 
now paft: and as for ig naminy and calumniation, he had none other 
defence againft that but the goodnefs of G od, hts upright confctence, am 
his intent to deal fincerely in “his office 5 and if that would not ferve, he 
could not tell wh t to fay : for now there was no other re medy but he 
mutt co through with the marter.”” (Keith, 457.) By his own con- 
feflion, therefore, Murray had not then the contents of the cafket, 
They had not as yet come forth from the torge ; for his only defences 
were the goodne/s of God, his upright confeience, and his good imtentiom. 
But a better defence than any of thefe wus deemed expedient. Ac 
cordingly the letters, fonnets, and contracts are, at laft, prepared for 
the pudli ic infped tion. And now, the rei bels, “~ ho ife acti ons were be- 
fore fufficiently julttied, have no thadow of juttification whatever, 
but what arifts trom thefe papers. They ‘ can find no other way of 
moyen” for their own fecurity but producing thefe papers; and the 
Queen’s unconquerable atiachment to Bothwell, their folicitude 
bring that nobleman to jultice, their fears for the Prince; may, ¢ the 
goodnels of God,” Murray’s * upright con{cience,” and ** his intent 
to deal fincerely in his office ;”” all vanith into air, 
But thefe men, like moit devifers of cranked p policy, overfhot theit 
mark, They declare that ‘4 their previe conve nfinis and meflages, 
that is, their private treafonabie confederaci oni their §¢ taking o 
armes, and cominge to the fields with opinn and 4 lifplait baneris;" 
their ** tacking of the Quene’s perfon upon the 15th daie of Junit 
left by patt, and holding and deteininge of the (ame within the hou 
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gnd place of Lochlevin continewallie fenfyne, prefenttie, and in all 
times coming 5 and generallie, ail other things inventit, fpokin, writtin, or 
donne be them or anny of them fen the tent daie of fe bruary laft by paft [che 
day of the King’s murder] unto the date and date heirof, towecn.ng the 
faied Quene hir perfon ;” were a!) occafioned by her crimes, es difco- 
vered nthe letters to Bothwell. Thus the letters, which, by their 
own accounts, were not cifcovered till the 2oth of June, are afligned 
by them as the caufe, not only of their taking arms on the 11th, and 
of making their Queen a prifoner on the 15th, of that month; but, 
enerally, of all their treafons from the 1oth of the February preced ng. 
Mr. Laing has, indeed, controverted this interpretation of the act of 
council ; and.therefore it is neceflary to produce the very worcs of 
it, The rebels fay, then, that ‘* the caufe and cccafion” of all their 
proceedings, as detailed above, ‘* wes in the faied Quene’s awin de- 
fault, in as far as, be divers bir previe letters, writtin and fubfcrivit 
with hir awin hand, and fent be hir to ‘James Erll of Boitowell.... it 
1s moff certeine that fhe was previe, art and part, and of the aétuall devife 
and deid of the murder of the Kinge bir lauchful hufhand.”—** Vhis paf- 
fave,” fays our author, ** has been miferably perverted to a different 
fenfe, viz. that her letters to Bothwell were the caufe of taking arms, 
and the detention of her perfon, which, as the letters were not thei 
difcovered, was abfolutely falfe.” His own interpretation is that, 
“* fhe could not accufe their rifing as rebellion, when their proceed- 
ings were jultified by her own crimes, as was manifeft both from hee 
letters and marriage.” (P. 123.) For this expofition he quotes his 
great authority, Lord Hailes, in another MS. note on Tytler, who 
had urged the argument. But this is only another proof that Lord 
Hailes, notwithftanding all his acutenefs, was capable, where his 
prejudices were engaged, of the common weaknefles of inferior men. 
The rebels, in expre/s terms, affirm that the caufe and occafion of their 
rebellion, were the crimes of the Queen, as proved (in part, at leall) dy 
her letters to Bothwell. Now this is a grofs and manifeft falfehood ; 
for they openly rebelled on the 11th of June; and yet the crimes of 
the Qucen, as proved by the letters, were not known, by their own 
cunfeflion, till the 20th. Thefe men are, therefore, proved, by their 
own public aét, as notorious liars as they were perjured traitors; 
and it ts to us incomprehenfible on what principle any perfon of honour- 
able feelings can undertake their defence. 

The object of the rebels, in their a&t of council, was to prepare 
themfelves for the meeting of Parliament. Accordingly, on the 15th 
December, an act of parliament ratified the act of council. But in 
parliament the letters are exceedingly different from what they were 
council. Inthe latter they were ‘* divers hirprevie letters, writtin 
and fubjerivit with her awin band ;”’ but, in the former, the fubfcrip- 
tion is cautioufly withdrawn. ‘They are now defcribed as ‘* divers 
hir previe letters, writtin halelie [wholly | with her awin hand.” The 
letters had, therefore, undergone a mott material change {ince their 
production in council; a change which fixes the brand of forgery fo 
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ftrongly on them, that. no efforts will ever be fufficient to remove is, 
Our author, however, denominates this inference * de/picable guib. 
bing ;” whilit his own fagacious reafoning on the fubject is fup remely 
ridiculous. ** Asevery é/ega/ and conventional writing,” he fays, ** was 
termed a letter, her letters, fonnets, and marrage contracts, which 
were all fecr t, were ftyled indi {criminately her previe letters.” (P. 125.) 
The Scots, it is true, talk of letters of horning, letters of caption, crimi 
nal letters, &c. ; but no Scotch lawyer ever tatked, we believe, of /et- 
ters of fonnet, or letters of marriage contraét. Mr. Laing too, we ap. 
prehend, 1s the fit lawyer of any nation who ever {tyied private love. 
letters and fonnets ** legal and conventional writings.” But, continues 
our author, ** As the letters, fonnets, and firft contra@t in French 
were written, and the fecond only fubicribed, by the Queen, they 
were defcr bed, undeubtedly, as * divers her-previe letters, written or 
fubfcrited with her own hand:’ but this claufe, in the copy found by 
Haynes among the Cecil papers, has been converted, by a natural mif. 
take of ‘the pen or the prefs, into © written and tubfcribed with her 
own hand!” (Ibid.) This is improving on the old foiution of Hume, 
who contended that * the letters only were written by the Queen; 
the fecond contract with Bothwell only fubferibed ,”” but whofe faga- 
city was unequal to the happy difcovery, made by Mr. Laing, of and 
raving {l:pped iato the place of or, Hume, foolifh man! was weak 
enough to fay ** that a proper accurate dillinclion was not made, and 
they are all faid to be wrote and iubf{cribed.” Yet even our author, 
with all his dexterity, has fome difficulty to fave the credit of his 
clients. The contents of the cafket, in the act of parliament, are 
fuid to be ** wholly written by the Queen’s own hand!” Now, among 
the/e contents wus one contract of marriage between her and Both- 
well, which, according to the rebels, was written, mot by the Queen, 
but by Huntley. What then is to be done with this troublefome docu- 
ment? for the honeft gentlemen feem, on every fuppofition, convicted 
of jalfehood. Butno! Another fwinging aflertion of Mr. Laing 
fets all to rights. His all-powerful undoubtedly at once eftablithes 
their honeit good faith, 

* In parhament the whole cafket was not produced. The Scotch con- 
tract at Seton was a 
was wrrten by Huntley, one of the Lords of Articles; and when his peace 
was already made with the Regent, the contract would not have been per 
mitted to pa.s that committee, nor introduced into parliament for his ob- 
vious impeachment. The letters, fonnets, and perhaps the firlt contract, 
were alone produced, and are therefore properly defcribed in the att, 
by the clerk of parliament, as written halelie with hir awin hand.” 
(ip. 127, 128.) 

In anfwer to all this egregious fophiftry, it is fufficient to obferve, 
that not a fingle circumftance leads us to fuppofe that any thing but 
tic letters, properly fo called, were exhibited either in parliament or in 
council ; and in council they were not only written, but fubfcribed, 
by the Queen. They then had all the proper and peculiar appen- 

dages 


ndoxbredly withheld, for this fubftantial reafon, that it 
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gages of private letters; they muft have been, as all fuch letters are, 
fubicribed, addrefled, and dated, with the appearance likewife of 
having been fealed. But thefe diftinguifhing marks of genuine letters 
were foon difcovered to be dangerous. ‘They were therefore removed ; 
and the fubfequent {tate of the letters is thus impreffively defcribed by 
the Bifhop of Rofs. ** They are nov fubfcrivit be the alledgit writer 
thairof, nor feillit, nor fignetit, and contain na dait of zeir [ycar], 
moneth, or day, nor zit [yet] direct to na man.” Of fuch letters 
well might Mr. Whitaker obferve as follows :— 


« They were, therefore, moft extraordinary letters to be exhibited in 
evidence, They were to grounda charge againit Mary of murderous con- 
federacy with Bothwell. Yet they were not swdscrtbed by Mary; and they 
were nol superscribed to Bothwell. " But they were both seserscrifed and sub- 
scrided origmally, as I have alread; fhewn, ’ 
cautious villainy in the rebels, that annihilated their own pitor creation fo 
decifively, that mangled their pofierior one fo much as we have feen, and 
ee) lopped-away the fubferiptions, equally applied its retrenching 

and to the directions, and tore them wholly away. Letters UNSEALED, 
and yet (as the Commitlioners at York very propel ly fay,) * containing toule 
matteir, and abominable to be thought of, or to be written by a prince,’ 
could not be fuppoted, by any but the determined enemies of Mary, to be 
either figned openly dy ler, or to be addretled openly tohim. ‘The limpli- 
city of faith ina fool would revolt equally ‘at ether. And the addrets to 
Bothwell was, accordingly, withdrawn, with the fignature of Mary.” 


(Vol. 1. p. 403.) 


After all, we muft obferve, the ingenious differtator appears to have 
no great confidence, either in the undoubted fubltitution of and for or 
in the act of Secret Council, or in the wrdoubted fuppreflion, when 
the contents of the cafket were produced in Parliament, of the con- 
tract written by Huntley. The charaGter of his clients is, at Jaft, 
defended by accufing them of a blundering miftake. ** Nothing can 
be more captious and pedantic,”’ he {ays, ** than to demand precifion 
of language from an age and nation accuftomed to neither.” [neither 
what ?| (P. 125.) Unqueftionably a man’s reputation for honefty is 
cheaply bought by a voluntary facrifice of his pretenfions to fkill in 
compofition. But whom does Mr. Laing .expeét to perfuade that 
Miriay and his friends understood not the difference between ‘* writ- 
tin and fubfcrivit,” or (as he will have it fo) ** writtin or fubferivit,” 
and ** writtin halelie?’’ Or does he, on his honour and confcience, 
believe that the latter words were fubftituted, in the a&t of parliament, 
without any meaning, and merely in confequence of a thoughtlefs 
blunder? We have a better opinion of Mr. Laing’s difcernment than 
toimagine fo. But his modefty in requiring his reader to grant him 
fo plain a poftulate is really admirable! If Mr. Laing were coun{cl 
for a common felon, he would not, we may fafely venture to affirm, 
Overlook a grofs inaccuracy in the indi@ment. But when the honour 
and life of ¢ Queen are at itake, we mult not be too tenacious ae. 
Cio] ° 
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cifion ! This is, furely, impartiality with a witnefs ; and muft greatly 
recommend the taprejudiced fpirit of this learned hiftorian ! 

As foon as Mary had put hericlt into the power of Elizabeth, het 
cafe was defperate. “This was jult what that unfeeling woman de. 
fired ; and it had happened, beyond her moft fanguine hopes. But 
fhe took care that her credulous and too eafy prifoner fhou!d have lei. 
fure to repent her ill-placed confidence. Mr. Laing has, as he him. 
felf profeties, taken great pains to ftate the ptecife intention of the 
conferences in England; ** becaufe,’’ he fays, ‘* Mary’s apologitts, 
from a few partial quotations of her inftructions to her commiflioners, 
have affirmed, that, whether fhe were innocent or guilty, the pro. 
fefled object of the conference, whatever were its iflue, was to reltore 
her unanointed and unannealed to her throne.” (P. 137.) This is 
abfolutely too much. There is not a circumftance relating to the ne. 
gotiations either at the conferences, or previous to them, left unex. 
amined by Whitaker and Tytler, while Mr. Laing’s quotations ave 
garbled and unfair. But our author fays, that ** the early delibera- 
tions of Cecil... . afford a full dementtration that Mary could ex. 
pect no affliftance nor liberty, till abfolved from thofe crimes of which 
fhe was accufed.” (P. 138.) Yet part of Cecil’s plan, as quoted by 
Mr. Laing himfelf, is thus exprefled: ‘* But, if by her anfwer it thall 
not appear but that fhe is culpable, then her Majeity may devife other. 
wife how to cover the difhonour of her crime, and alfo to fettle her in 
her realm, under {uch government as may preferve the fame from the 
tyranny of the French, and continue the good accord betwixt the two 
realms.” (P.130) This plan, however, did not fuit Elizabeth, who 
was refolved that Mary, whether guilty or innocent, fhould never be 
reftored. Our author repeats, (p. 143.) that ‘* the alternative, which 
was unavoidable, muft have been tacitly underftood by both, that, if 
plainly guiity of her hufband’s murder, Mary had no claim on Eliza- 
beth for protection or relief.” But the alternative, as our author 
calls it, could not be fo underftood by Mary, who never could have 
{uppofed that fhe was to be formally tried, before Elizabcth’s commif- 
fioners, for adultery and murder. Her misfortune was, that fhe 
trufted too much to Elizabeth’s hollow proteflions of friendthip, 
When once, indeed, fhe was treacheroufly confined in an Enyglith 
prifon, and had difcovered the real difpofitions of her filter queen, 
what could fhe do? She would have aéted with more heroifm, it is 
true, by refifting all attempts to make her commit herfelf ; but who 
could have forefeen tlizabeth’s dark and inveterate malice? Had 
Mary been the vileft wretch on earth, Mr. Laing will not fay that 


¥lizabeth had any authority over her ; and the very imprifonment of 


a fovereign princefs was the blacke(t treafon againft royalty itfelf. 

Elizabeth’s object was now to perfuade Murray and his faction to 
aceuie their Queen, and to obtain fuch plaufible proofs of her guilt, 
as might, in tome degree, ferve to cover, in the eyes of the world, het 
own difhonourable proceedings. Even Mursay, however, was fright- 
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ened at the profpect of engaging in fuch a bufinefs, and demanded an 
affurance that he might do it with fafety. He wanted a plain declara- 
tion from Elizabeth, that fhe would efpoufe his caufe. He therefore, 
traufmitted a note, by Middlemore, on the 22d June, 1568, requiring 


to know on what ground he fteod. ‘The tenor of this note is very” 


remarkable. It fets the vill iny of beth Elizabeth and Murray in the 
cleareft light. After mentioning the danger of biinging forward, as 
Elizal eth folicited him to do, an accufation of murder and adultery 
againft his Sovereign, Murray thus proceeds :— 


“ Alwayis, in cais the Quenis Mayestie will have the accusation direetlie to 
ceed, it wer maift raiflonabill we underftude quhat we fuld luke Fihould 
look] to follow thatrupon, in cais we prieve [prove] all that we allege ; 
utherwayis we fal be als incertane efter the caufe concludit, as we ar 
prefentlie, And thairfoir we pray zou requyre her Hienes in this point to 
refolve us; at leift that my Lordis of the Counfal will affure us quhat we 
fall lippin unto [may depe nd upon ].” 

« Farther it may be that fic letteris as we haif of the Quene, our Sove- 
reign Lordis moder, that fufficientlie, in our epinioun, preivis hir confent- 
ing to the Ta of the King hir fauchful hutband, sall be callit in doubt, 
be the juges to be conftitute for examinatioun and trial of the caus, quhether 
they may fland or fall, pruifor not. Thairfoir fen [fince) our fervand Mr. 

hone Wode has the c opies of the fame letteris translated in our language, we 

wald ernetilie delyre that the faid copies may be confiderit be the juges 
that fall haif the examinatioun and commiflioun of the matter; that they 
may relolve us this far, in cats the principal agrie with the copie, that then we 

pruif the caus indeed: for quhen we hail manifeflit and {chawin all, and zit 
{yet} fall haifna aflurance that it we fend fail fatisfie for probatioun, for 
quhat parpois fall we ather [either] accule, or tak care how to pruif, quhen 

we ar not aflurit quhat to pruif, or quhen we haif preivit, quhat fall 
fucceid ?” 


A more fcandalous tranfa@tion than is here brought to light occurs 
not in all the annals of corruption. Murray coolly afks Elizabeth fo 
certify him, beforehand, that the evidence which he has to produce foall be 
held fufficient to condemn the Queen. But our author's interpretation of 
this requeft is inexpreffibly curious. ‘* By a ftrange mifreprefentation 
of the fact,” he fays, ‘* or perverfion of intelle&t, Murray’s demand 
is reprefented as an infamous propofal, to which Elizabeth acceded, 
that the letters fhould be held as authentic evidence of guilt, if they 
agreed with the copies, not if actually written in Mary’shand.” And he 
contends that Murray only wanted to know, ** Whether on infpedting 
the-copies then in England, if the originals correfponded with thefe 
tranflations, the letters would be (uftained by ndgess not as authentic, but, 
according to the Scottifh law, as relevant, or {ufficient, if authenticated, 
toeftablith her guilt.” (P. 140.). It is, furely, by ** a ftrange perver- 
fion of intelleet” that Mr. Laing pretends to underftand anaes 
better than Murray underftood him(elf ; and that, too, direétly in the 
very face of Murray’s own words. Where does Mr. Laing find, in 
Murray's note, a fingle fyllable about the relevancy of thefe letters, or 
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about proving them the handwriting of the Queen? Murray fenis 
tranflations of his pretended originals, and he exprefsly defires to have 
a previous declaration, that his caufe will be fultained as good, not if 
the originals are proved to be the hand-writing of Mary, but ** i cai 
the principal agrie with the capte.’ Can any thing be more evident 
and plan? And yet Mr. Lain r aioe the modeity to affert, that Mur. 
ray’s only care was about the relevancy of his proofs | Mr. L aing mug 
fuppote the inte!lects of his tania to be perverted indeed ! 

But the artful Elizabeth was not quite fo forward as Murray withed, 
to grant the broad aflurance which he demanded: and, therefore, 
while the letters are fhewn, as we have feen, at York, to Elizabeth's 
commiflioners, ** in a fecret conference, and not as commiflioners,” 
the fame Mr. John Wood is employed to haften, by a letter to Cecil, 
her tardy movements. ‘This letter, which alfo fully difcovers the cod 
and deliberate villany of Murray, is dated at York, Odtober the gth, 
1568. After informing Cecil thot the conference is opened, the 
writer prefles him, by arguments which he hopes will be effectual, to 
obtain the afjurance which Murray requires. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


« Now when it is at the pynche, I maitt humbly befeech you, Sir, to con: 
fydc ler of the danger the delay may bring on lo wechtye and fo neceffary ane 
caule: and Jett not (fo far as in your wildome lyeth) ceremonyes stay and utterly 
undoyn $0 godly api good ane x vork begoun ; fo I] dar assur you that thir things b be ing 
resolved, that, mn fi uvtherance of the rest of ’ the cause, the cvord of ‘the E vangtle sAll he 
accomily: hed, Ls evint novissimt fr imi, et primi, Esc. And seing now thai are 
projonit, if they sall not take playn and clear resolution, it may mar all the cause.’ 


He then informs Cecil that Lord Herries, one of Mary’s commif- 
fioners, and an honourable nobie-fpirited man, ** does not forbear to 
augment fufpitions of the outfallines of the matter, and fpeiks plainly 
and amply as to it.” He farther tells the Minifter, that John of Beton 
had brought 6000 crowns to Mary at Bolton, and defires him to think 
what danger may enfue f:om her liberality, 


 Teir for, Shir,” he adds, “ remember my ernist desyir, and lett the suyre ve 
mid, quhilk 1 shew you, be haistal! ve Arowye wit in so gryitt an cause. ‘This far Lam 
bold to airy your honour, and ¢ raif er nestlye to understand that it wald pleas 


the Q. majesti¢ TO BNCOURAGE FEARFUL SPREITTS ; and then ye wald fer 
save the tren a wald quikly appear.” (Laing, Append. xvi.) 


We then fee this unconfcionable villain, John Wood, exactly tread- 
ing in the infamous {teps of the matter-villain, Murray. He adviles 
Elizabeth and her minifters to lay afide a/l ceremony in fo good a caufe, 
and to encourage timid /pirits. And thefe are the men whofe honelty 
Mr. Laing undertakes to demonttrate ! 

On the 8th of October the conferences at York began. Mary gave 
in a written complaint, accufing Murray and his faction of rebellion, 
and ufurpation of her crown. The truth of this accufation was fo 
notorious that Murray did not attempt to deny it; but he juftified the 
conduct of his party by alleging the Queen’ s marriage with Boies 
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and the neceflity of fecuring the prince from the murderer of his 
father. With regard to his own acceptance of the regency, he refted 
his defence on Mary’s voluntary appointment.of hith, and voluntary 
refignation of the crown. Her veluntary refignation! How could 
even Murray have the impudence to fpeak of it? He well knew that 
it was any thing but voluntary ; and what credit is due to a man who 
js capable of advancing fo glaring and monftrous a falfehood? Ace 
cordingly it was eafy for Mary toreply ** that fhe regretted, and was 
ever defirous to punifh the murder, but bad no fufpicion that Both- 
well was guilty, when acquitted by a verdict confirmed in parliament, 
and when recommended by almoft all the nobility, both her adverfa- 
ries and friends, as a hufband ; and that the refignation of the crown 
was extorted by the fear of death, on the allurance of Throckmorton 
and her friends, that nothing was valid to which fhe was compelled 
toaflent in prifon” (P. 150.) 

The power of truth is great. This reply is fo fimple, and fo fatisfac- 
tory, that even Mr. Laing is unable to devife a tingle argument in 
refutation of :t. Does he, therefore, nobly and generoufly allow it 
the furce and weight to which it has a clam? No: fuch a con- 
ceflion would have been an indelible blot on the candid impartiality 
of this hiftorian! If he cannot refute the Queen’s reply, he muft, 
at leaft indire@tly, have a fide blow at it., He accordingly tells us 
that “ her reply to Murray’s defence was more plaufible than juft ;” 
and he proceeds to aflure us that, ‘* while fhe triumphed over her 
Opponents in argument, her commiffioncrs fecretly trembled for the 
refult.” (Ibid) It is fingular that our author’s reafonings and affere 
tions {hould, in various inflances, be in flat contradiétion to his own 
original documents. Mr. Laing’s good friend, Mr. John Wood, 
dozs not appear to us, as quoted abu ve, to infinuate that Mary’s com- 
mifhoners ** trembled for the refult.” Lord Herreis, at leaft, is not 
reprefented by him as trembling for the refult. But Mr. Laing affures 
usthat ** Li fly tacitly acknowledged the authenticity of the letters ;” 
(p. 151.) and farther, that Mary was early informed of the im- 
preflion which they had made on Norfolk and her other friends 
* who believed them authentic ; and of the honour and Jafting infa- 
my which in their opinion, her charaéter would incur, if the accufa- 
tion fhould proceed.”” (P. 152.) Great as is our refpect for Mr. 
Laing, we mutt take the liberty bluntly to deny the truth of both 
thefe affertions, til! Mr. Laing fhall be pleafed to produce the au- 
thorities on which they are founded. 

Kgs Whether fufpicious,” fays cur author, ** or not of Norfolk’s 
intrigues, Elizabeth foon perceived that no progrefs would be made 
at York.” (P. 152.) True: the conference, as Robertfon obferves, 


“had hitherto difappointed Elizabeth’s views, and produced none of 
thofe difcoweries which fhe had expe@ed.”’ She therefore removed it to 
Weftminfter, And now Murray and his faction received that affur- 
ance which they had all along demanded, of having their accufation 

futtained. 
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fuftained. On the 26th of November he gave in his charge, 
Elizabeth had promifed that, as Mary was not admitted to her prefence, 
neither fhould Murray and his aflociates ; but this promife was now, 
with confummate contempt both of honour and of juftice, totally dif. 
regarded. The commiflioners of Mary infifted on the fame acce(s 
for their miftrefs, and their claim was furely reafonable. Yet, fays Mr. 
Laing, ** fucha requifition can admit only of one interpretation.” 
(P.157.) §* The admifiion of their Queen to Elizabeth’s prefence, 
as it had been refufed from the beginning, was the more ftrenuoufly 
urged, becaufe they were well affured that it could not be obtained,” 
(P. 162.) It is wmpoffible to read fuch unfeeling language without 
indignation and contempt. /¥Aéy could it not be obtained ? Or on 
what principal of juftice could it be rejufed ? One would think thar, 
in Mr. Laing’s eftimation, a charaGer is fanctified by hypocrily, 
rebellion, and treafon. Elfe why fhould Murray have a better title 
than his fovereign toan interview with the immaculate Virgin Queen! 
a application was, however, rejected; and from this very 
rejection arifes fuch a prefumption of her innocence as mult now 
cover her inveterate adverfaries with confufion. Mr. Laing deduces 
a proof of her guilt from her afking what fhe knew that Elizabeth 
would not grant. But we maintain that had Elizabeth believed her 
ilty, her requeft would have been immediately compiicd with, 
Poor Mary would then have been triumphantly produced, and at once 
overwhelmed with the evidence againit her. But Elizabeth, know- 
ing the evidence to be forged, faw the abfolute neceffity of keeping 
her at a diftance, This was, indeed, as Mary’s commiffioners faid, 
a prepoficrous order, never ufled in any treaty or conierence, yea 
pot even in cafes of judicial procedure, to receive probation betore 
the party was heard to anfwer to the alledgeance.” ‘This iniquitous 
procedure, on the part of Elizabeth, is the ftrongeft af all proofs in 
favour of Mary. On this fubjeét we appeal to the common fenle 
ef mankind. Let the cafe be fairly ftated, without mention of names, 
and ninety-nine perfons out of every hundred will agree, we are 
confident, in our conclufion. 
But Mr. Laing alleges, after Hume, that Mary, inftead of anfwer- 
jog Murray’s acculation, broke up the conference; and he argues 
that *¢ her refufal to proceed, at that critical moment, when the letters 
vere ready to be produced again{t her, confirms their authenticity, 
gnd amounts to a plain acknowledgment that they afforded the molt 
inconteltible pro fs of her guilt.” (P. 163.) Itis not to be denied that 
when Mary’s commiffioncrs were fully convinced of Elizabeth's 
partiality, they, at firit; protetted ** that no further fhou!d be proceeded 
in this conference.” Cuan chis proteftation excite any wonder? It 
will certainly, however, excite attonifhment that Mr. Laing: fhould 
argue thus, when he himfelf produces ample proofs that the confer 
ences were not dreken up. His own words are, “* the fequel of th 
conference remains to be re-examined ;” (p. 176.) and he proceeds 
to examine it in his own way. ‘The fimple truth is that, though th 
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rofs partiality and injuftice of Elizabeth would have completely 
uftified Mary in withdrawing her commiffioners and putting an end 
to the conference, yet fhe wifely confidered that her reputation would 
fufter, if fhe did not give in an anfwer to the charge of her rebellious 
fubjets. She therefore on the 19 h of IDecember, init: ucts her commif- 
fioners to ** defire the infpectioun and dowbillis ot all that thay haif pro- 
ducit againis us; and that we may fee the alledgit principal writtingts, 
andifthey haif ony, producit.”” Accordingly on the 25th. her com- 
miffioners make this demand, and give in the only anfwer to Murray's 


§ accufation which, without feeing thefe papers, it was poffible to give, 


and which the reader will find in Tytler’s Inguiry, Vol. J, Pp. 138 
—140. Yet our author fays that “ Tytler endeavours to conceal 
that the conference was breken cf.” (P. 160.) It would, we think, 
be fomewhat difficul: to conceal a thing that never had any exiflence. 
But Mr. Laing has a Jong note in bis appendix (Number XVIII.), 
in which he {fettles the credit due to Tytler. The truth obliges 
one,” he fays, ** to declare that Tytler did not underfland the contro- 
verfy.” Whatever Mr, Laing may think proper to declare, this is 
not the general opinion of the public, nor ever wal be. He adds that 
Tytler ** wroté like a lawyer pleading from his brief; fele&ing 
what was advantageous for his client, not folic\tous to difcover, or ta 
alcertain the truth.” If fo, he mult, we think, have underfood the 
controverfy tolerably well ; for otherwife he might have felected what 
was as much again{t his client as for her. [he charge, indeed, 
approaches in our opinion, very nea:ly to nonfenfe ; for it we do not 
underftand, how can we felect ? Mr. Laing, however, has, in this 
place, given us moft accurately the character of h's own d.ilertation, 
and of his whele hiftory. ‘* Aiieno nomine dete fabula narratur.” It 
feems as if he had reccived a fee for calumniating Mary and all the 
fubfequent princes of her houfe. But our author’s boldnets of affevera- 
tion is fometimes in danger of confounding the carcle{s or ignorant 
reader. Thus, in this fame note, he tells us that ** ‘Tytler ventured 
to give Hume the lie, for which he was afterwards feverely chaftifed,” 
But he who fhall examine the difpute (which is fully detailed in 
Tytler’s pottfcript) will foon be able to decide what credit is due to 
this hardy affeveration. The fubject of difpure was this very point 
of the conferences being broken up by Mary and her commiffioners, 
If the lie was giyen to Hume, it was giyen by the public records, and 
not by Tytler. By the records indeed it was given effectually ; 
and the conduct of the hiftorian itfelf is a Qanding proof of the 
truth of the charge. He confefled the fu,eriority of Mary’s defender 
by conferring an honour on him which he never vouchafed to any 
other of his numerous opponents. He Joaded him with feurrility 
andabufe. But let Tytler’s poftfcript be read, and then let it be 
faid on whom the chaftifement refted. 

At laft the contents of Murray’s cafket are produced; and Mr, 
Laing dilates on the exhibition of them in fome pages (from p. bs 
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to 171.) of fuch inextricable confufion as we have tried in vainy 
comprehend. Nothing, however, can be clearer than the groj 
iniquity of the whole procedure. On the 8th of December th 
rebels ** produced feven feveral writings, written in French in ¢ 
like Romain hand with others her writings which were thew 
‘yefterday, and avowed by them to be written by the Queen; whig 
feven writings, being copicd, were read in French, and a due colla 
tion made thereof, as near as could be, by reading and collation, anf 
made to accord with the originals ; which the faid Earl of Murn 


required to be re-delivered, and did there upon deliver the copie i 


being collationed.” (P. 164.) Here two collations are evidently 
made ; of the copies with the originals ; and of the eriginals with 
other writings given in yellerday, and avewed by the rebels to be writ 
ten by the Queen. With this avowal the commillioners are fatistied, 
Murray receives back his pretended originals, which are, therefor, 
barely fhewn and withdrawn, 

‘© This” as Mr. Whitaker has juftly obferved, ‘* certainly has al 
the afpect of an Aacus-p:cus trick of dithonefty.” In common juttic 
to theaccufed Queen, to their own characters, and to their own feclings 
the commiilioners fhould have required the evidences, on which the 
accufation was grounded, to.be jeft in the pofleflion of the cour, 
They fhould then have examined them, with the niceft care them 
felves. They fhould have collated them, again and again, with au 
thenticated originals. Such a hafty cellation of them as they made 
with Murray’s pretsnded originals, even if thefe had been real, coull 
never have been fatisfactory. A comparifon of papers, in order to 
afcertain the genuinenefs or fpurioufnels of a hand-writing , demand 
a long and painful attention. And, if itis to be done in company, 
Jike the bulinefs of a commiflion, it will neceflarily proceed witha 
{till flower pace. The commiilioners of Mary fhould alfo have had 
free acce{s to them, have been allowed to collate them, day after day, 
with their own originals, and been permitted to tranfcribe them from 
end to end, But the forgeries would not bear infpeétion. They 
would foon have been detected by it. They could only bear to be 
fhewn, to be collated with Alurray’s own ftandards, and then to be 
inftantly withdrawn.” (Vol. I. P. 131.) 

On the 14th of December, Murray’s originals were exhibited be 
fore the privy council. As it does not appear that Murray himfelf 
was prefent; thefe precious papers were probably intrufted to Cecil. 
They were then, fays the journal, “ duly conterred and compares 
for the manner of the hand-writing, and fathion of orthography, with 
fundry other letters long fince hereto written and fent by the faid 
Oucen of Scets to the Queen’s Majefiy—in the collation whercof 10 
difference could be found.” But how were they compared? ‘Its 
to te ‘noted that at the time of producing, fhewing, and reading of all 
thefe forefaid writings, there was na fpectal choice nor regard to the ordet 
of producing thereof 5 but the whole writings, lying altogether upon the 
council table, were one after another, foewn rather by hap, as the fauie . 
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nt . , . , , ad . 
comm Fe upon the table than with any choice made, as by the nature thereof, if 
m Fi had fo ferved, might have been.” The collation then, appears 
the on the very face of it, to have been a farce. “The very perfons 


employed to. make it co ifefs that neither care nor time Was bellowed 
on it. it was huddled over, withoat «any attempt at d‘fcrimination, 
and as faf{t as poGisle. Yeo Mr. Laine, with unparalleled aflurance, 
afirms, 2nd even deduces it as an evicent mterence from the words 
which Wi hav : quot: d, that the con paiifon WaS MA le «6 In the moit 
unexceptionable manner,” If Mc. Laing really chink fo, we can 
only fay that we do rot envy his powers of intellect. 

He thinks Whitaker very unreafonable for maint ining that ‘in 
compaiiny.the letters with others produced y Elizabeth, one forgery 
was merciy collated with another.” (P. 172.) And, in order to 
fhew that this ccu'd not be the cafe, he obferves that there were 
many members of council to whom Mury’s hand was perfe@ly known, 
and who could not, of confequence, be eafily impofed on, True ; 
but our candid author chufes to forget that Elizabeth was determined 
to find the letters genuine; and that thefe privy coun/ellors durit not, 
for their lives, have called them fpurious, ‘The reafoning of Whita- 
ker is, in fact, unanfwerable. We are not, therefore, at all furprifed 
that Mr. Laing has not attempted to apfwer it; but we are fur- 
prifed that it did not convince him. We fhal! copy part of it, which, 
we think, will fuffic:ently convince our readers. 



















¢ 


“ The letters had been authenticated, at their firil appearance before the 
commiflioners in York, by the fo:ce of affiimationsand by the offer of oaths 
from the very froducers. At their {econd appearance belore the commiflions 
ersin Weltm:intter, they had been authenticated by the wrilten aflevera- 
ie of she cei producer’, and by the collation of them with letters prelented 
by the very producers, And they are now authenticated pretty nearly in the 
fame manner. They are now collated. with letters, nor indubitably origte 
nals themielves, and therefore proper to be ttandards of collation to the 
others. Bat they are collated with letters that require t9 be previously collated. 
They are collated with letters fa atshed by whom? Not, indeed, as before 
by the producers of the letters ; 4ut—4Ay their confidante and associate in the 
business—even by Elizabeth.” 

“ Murray’s letters were compared with fome of Elizabeth’s. Thefe are 
Bud to have been written with Mary’s own hand, and feut by Mary to her. 
Ut who witnessed to the hand of Mary? NO ONE | = Who witnessed to che 
ending of them by Mav? wo one! We muti take bot! uUpan the au- 
hority of Elizabeth and her privy council, But can we do fo upon any 
principle of propriety? We cannot fuffer either the privy council, or 
heir predidenit Elizabeth, to become at once witnedcs and judges — But 
‘ven if we cou'd do this, yet can we admit the teftimony of either? Or 
0 Ipeak more precilely, as the whole centers in Elizabeth herlelf at latt, 
an we admit der evidence upon the point? We alluredly cannot. We 
have already feen her fo deecit{ul and (o audacious, in. all the proceedings 
herto, that we cannot, in common jultice 40 Mary, lay any ftrefs upon 
er evidence, i 
“ Even if we couldallow Elizabeth to be at once a witnels and a judge, 

give her tuch a credit for probity as would make her a competent 
MO. LXXXVIII. VOL, XXII. kh 3 Witneis 5 
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witnefs ; yet we cannot certainly admit her to teftify to fas which it wa 
abfolutely impoflible for her to know. She could not poflibly know tha 
Mary wrote the produced letters to her. She did not fee her write them, 
She never faw her write at al! ; nor could the poflibly know that Mary fen 
them. She was not prefent when they were fent. She did not pretend'tg 
be fo. And the did not pretend to produce any one who faw them fent, 
who faw them written, or had even feen any thing written by Mary,” 
(Vol. 1. Pp. 119—121.) 


Thefe letters are now, however, authenticated by Elizabeth's 
Randatds, which were themfelves juft as authentic as Murray’s, and 
nota whit more fo. ‘They are then withdrawn, for ever; and no 
importunity could ever obtain a fight of them either for Mary or for 
her commiffioners. Will Mr. Laing fay that this was juttice? 
We think that, bold as he is, he will not venture to fay fo. Mary 
was now deprived for ever of the power of proving them forgeries by 
infpeGion of the hand writing; but this very circumflance, a 
Whitaker molt convincingly argues, Is equivalent to a thoufand dire 
proofs of their forgery. This point is fo ably urged by that writer, 
and is of fuch fupreme importance in the caufe, that we fhall make 
no apology for inferting part of the argument. 


** Had fhe [Maiy] been geilty; had the, in the slightest degree, been 
acceflary to the crime charged upon her, and had there been even a fair fre 
bability of proving her guilty of the charge, in {pite of her innocence ; her 
enemies would have acted in a very different manner. No ambutcade 
would they have laid for her. They would never have fkulked behind the 
buthes, and wounded her with invifible fhafts. They would have come 
forward into view, and engaged in open fight with her. They would haw 
Produced the originals, with pretended regret, and with real triumph. They would 
have lodged them with the commissioners at York, and the commissioners at Weite 
grinsier. They would have compelled both to collate them carefully with private and 
with public, with foreign and with domestic, writings of Mazy’s. Her com 
miffioners would alfo have been called ufion to {pect them, wrged to com 
pare them, céallenged to dttprove them. Mary herfelf would have been 
brought up frors her confinement in the country, as the frequently requetted 
10 be; futfered to enjoy the ficest access to them; allowed to make evy 
ebrection to them ; and heard with all the patience of candour, for days, and fot 
eoccks, in her attempts to invalidate their authority. Such must have been the 
demeanor of Murray the producer, and of Elizabeth the receiver, of the 
letters, if they had thought her [Mary] guilty, if they had thonght her 
probably so, or if they had thought her to 7 appearance onl. And a condud, 
totally the reverle of all this, proves, what they never reflecied it would 
prove, the falfehood of their own pretences, and the profligacy of their 
own conduct ; Knaves litte think, when they are exerting their arts of 
impotition, and exhautiing their fund of deceit, for the profecution and 
concealment of their feandalous purpofes, that they are telling the world 
they are {candalous, by their very concealment.” (Vol. I. Pp. 132— 
L134. 


Our author contends that Norfolk thought the letters genuine; 
aud that he told his confidential fervant Banniftes fo. ‘* Whereby,” 
: ays 
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fays Bannifter, ‘* I verily thought that his Grace could never join in 
marriage with her.”’” We think, however, that the declaration of the 
Duke himfelf is entitled to as much credit as that of Bannifter, and 
hi: Grace when examined, before his trial, concerning his interview 
with Lethington in the fields at York, anfwered that Lethington, 
who told him that he was a friend to the. Queen, ** moved this ex- 
aminant to think her not guilty ; and then alfo moved this examinant 
to like of a marriage with the faid Queen.” But from this declara- 
tion, in our author’s opinion, no argument for Norfolk’s perfuafion 
of her innocence can be derived. We fhall give his reafon in his 
own words ; and itis, we conceive, fuch a fpecimen of logic as is 
feldom to be met with. 


«If Lethington,” he fays, “ firft moved the Duke to think her innocent, 
then moved him to like of a marriage, the word move, to per{uade or propofe, 
muft in both inftances receive the fame interpretation, but it never can 
fignify that Lethington fo moved, or perfuaded the Duke to think her inno- 
cent, that he alfo moved or perfuaded, rather than urged or importuned 
him to like of that marriage, But the word is evidently uled m an 
equivocal fenie, by a faint declaration of her innocence to extenuate her 
marriage, to which Norfolk was inttigated by ambition, when convinced 
of her guilt.” (Pp. 174—175.) ; 

If our readers can make any thing at all of this we thal] be glad; 
for our own part, we can make nothing of it. Mr, Laing does 
not appear to us a very plain interpreter. But one thing 1s evident. 
If Lethington msved the Duke of Norfolk to think Mary not guilty, 
he muft have given him proofs of her innocence ; for that is the 
only way in which one perfon can be moved to think another not 
guilty. And this was exactly what Lethington did. He affured the 
Duke that the letters were forgeries ; which no other perfon could 
do with more effeét, becaufe he himfelf had forged them. But Nor- 
folk’s prefuming to think Mary innocent coft him his liie. It was a 
crime which could not poffibly be forgiven either by Murray or 
by Elizabeth. This popular and virtuous nobleman was induced, 
in an evil hour, tomake Murray his confident, The vile unprincipled 
wretch betrayed him, and brought him to the block. Indeed his 
conduct to Norfolk fufficiently marks the character of Murray, and 
fhews that he was capable of every crime. The godly regent had 
not one particle of virtue. ** He deceived and betrayed Norfolk,” 
fays Robertfon, ‘© with a bafenefs unworthy of a man of honour,” 

Although Mr. Laing is unable to conceal that Mary repeatedly and 
earneftly requefted infpection of Murray’s pretended originals, or, at 
leaft tu have copies of them, and was unfortunately refufed; yet he 
labours hard, with his ufual candour, to perfuade the reader that, 
from this refufal, no prefumption ayifes either againft Mary’s guilt or 
Elizabeth’s juftice. He pretends that Mary refufed to anfwer, and 


was, therefore, not entitled to have Murray’s proofs laid before her. 


Mary never refufed to anfwer; and how could fhe anfwer to an 
K 2 accufation, 
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accufation, fupported by letrers alledged by her accufers to be written 
by nerfelf, without feeing thole letters? If they were withheld, the 
could only affirm that they were f rgeries ; but sf they were commu. 
nicated, fhe pledzed hertelf to prove them fo. Bur fays Mr. La:ng; 
«© the demand of copies without a reciprocal oblig:tion to anfwer to 
the letters without exception, was merely an oitenfible pretext to 
their relevancy, or the competency of the accuiers, and can only 
fignify that no dire@t an{wer was intended to be made.” —(P. 194.) 
What does Mr. Laing mean by a direéf antwer ? Was not Mar 

entitled, in common juftice, to make the beft defence that fhe could} 
Was the not entitled to object to the relevancy of the letters, as well 
as to prove that they were forged, and of courfe that her accufers 
were undeferving of credit? Mr. Laing prefumes that Mary would 
have made a frivolous detence. We afk him what right he has to 
prefume fo? ‘* If admitted to an audience,” he favs, ** her defence 
would have terminated in the moft fut:le precenfions of her own 
Innocence; the molt frivolous ohjections to the production or com- 
parifon of the letters with the former writings.’. (P. 208.) Again 
we atk, what right has Mr. Laing to make fuch affertions ? Bu 
fuppofing that Mary had done ail this, was fhe therefore to be depri- 
ved of jultice ? Our author, indeed, feems to have f{trange notions 
of this virtue ; and we fincerely hope, from that regard we bear for 
our fellow fubjects of Scotland, that he will never be made a judge 
in that kingdom. Our author, when feated on the criminal bench, 
lett the periens accufed fhovld make @ bad defence, would deny them 
the means of making any defence. And if they infifted on thofs 
common privileges which law, as well as humanity, fecures to pet- 
fons in their unhappy fituation, he would tell them that the court had 
determined otnerwite, and reprove them for their infolence. In this 
manner at leaft he treats poor Mary. When her commiffioners 
make the moft resTonable demands, the refufal of which it is impotli- 
ble co juttify, Mr. Laing infers that they were only trifling, becaulé 
they atked what ** they were well aflured could not be cbfained.” 
(P. 162.) And‘ what they knew would not be granted.” (P. 194.) 
And thus the tlagrant injuftice of the Englifh Queen is, by ‘* the 
quibbling of this her Scottifh advocate,” advanced as an argument i 
proof of her juttice ! 

Bur, in this cate, all quibbling is evidently ufelefs. It is perfedly 
unneceflary to accompany Mr. Laing through his tedious detail of 
the different appearances of Mary’s conmiffioners, and of Elizabeth’ 
evatlive anfwers to their demands. One fimple argument is decifive 
of the queltion. Not only the fubltantial ends of juftice, but the 
Very appearance of jullice demanded that Murray’s pretended docu- 
ments thould bave been readily, inftantly, and without waiting for 
her afking, communicated to Mary. If Mary had made an impro- 
per ule of thele documents, Elizabeth and her privy council in the firft 
place, and polterity in the laft refort, were judges of her conduc 
But to deny ker the infpeGion of thefe papers for fear fhe aos 
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make an improper ufe of them is fuch an infult on the common 
feelings of mankind as is without a parallel. The unfophiiticated 
fentiments of the human mind proclaim with irrefiftible force, that, 
while copies of thefe letters were retained by‘Elizabeth ; Mary fhould 
have been put in polleffion of the originals: why was not this the 
cafe? One reafon, and but one, can be aflizned. Elizabeth and 
Murray were fenfible that they durft not expofe their caufe to fuch a 
certainty of defeat. Every ftep in the procedure difclofes a new 
proof ot their confummate villany and of Mary’s unheard of wrongs, 
Had they thought their abominadl- forgeries to be in no danger of 
detection, they wauld not have hefitated, for a fingle moment, to 
expofe them to allihe world. But haa they known thefe papers to be 
authentic, they would have forced them upon Maury ano her com- 
miffioners. ‘They would not have allowed a fingle day to pais with- 
out eagerly pr: fling their papers on them, ard clamoroufly demanding 
a retutation of ther contents. Inftead of this, El:zabcth, from time 
to time, makes the mft frivolous and impudent excules for not 
communicating them. And at laft, when all topics of excufe are 
exhaufted, fhe difmiff’s Murnay with thele pretended proofs, that 
fhe may not be harraflcd with any farther applications. 

Here then we take our ftation on ground which we challenge 
Mr. Laing to difpute. If he has courage he wil! di/pure it; but we 
have not, we acknc wledze, much fear on the iubject. We believe 
that Mr. Laing would be as fuccefsful in controverting our conclu 
fion 2: inan attempt to prove that two and three make ten, Yet, on 
fecond thought, we are forced to own that we have here expreficd 
ourfelves with rather too much confidence. For this learned hiitorian 
is fuch a mafter of reafoning that we fhould not be furprized if he 
undertook to prove that two. and three make ten. He has aétucily 
undertaken to prave (what feems not lefs difficult) the exifience of an 
acknowledged non entity. ‘This will, probably, make our readers 
ftare; and we do not wonder at their aftonifhment. But our affer- 
tion is fimply and literally true, as we now proceed to fhew. The 
hrit paragraph of Mr. Laing’s fourth Chapter contains this very 
lingu'ar argument, which deterves to be written in letters of gold, 
and which we fhall, therefore, copy without any abridgement. 


‘« Here then I may fecurely reft, and before we proceed to a crilical ex- 
amination of the letters and fonnets, /e¢ us admit for once, that whatsoever 
Mary’; apologists have asserted is tiie, and ewhatever evidence he) opponents have 
produced is faise. Let us admit, with Whitaker, that her advertaries have 
produced two cafkets, like the two Dromtos, when there was, in fact, but 
one, which, tnttead of Letters, fonnets or contracis, contained the 
jewels of which they had defpoiled the Queen on her removal to Lochlevin, 
Let us admit that the letters were not intercepted on the 20th of June, 
nor Dalglieth, the fuppofed bearer, apprehended till July 18th., becanfe 
his name is not once mentioned by Throckmorton till then. Let us believe 
that the firft idea of the forgery originated on the 2ith of July, above a 
month after the date afligned for the difcovery of the letters; that to ime 
plicate Mary in the murder of her hufband was then the defign, but that it 
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was altered or limited, in a fubfequent draught of the letters, to her ady, 
tery with Bothwell. Let us also admit that the letters were forged a third tim 
when produced in the fotvy council, December 4th, to the number: of {oy 
or five, in the Scotttth Language, with fubfcriptions, dates, direction, 
but (as Mary retained her own fignet in Lochlevin Calile,) without th 
guard or impretlion of a feal; that they were forged anew, before the Paylig 
ment met on the 15th, in order to abftra& the tignatures and directions % 
Bothwell; and that the fame letters, in July 1568, were fent to England 
tranflations from the Freucb, when the idea ef a French original fir 
‘occurred. According to the fame author [Whitaker], the French fone 
were then forged ; (as were alfo the contracts in September,) to fupport the 
evidence of the adulterous letters, which were produced at York, to the 
number of five, in their original Scotch, dated half at Glasgow, half a 
Stirling : but in the interval between the two conferences, they were again 
forged and produced at Weliminfter, in the French language, and without 
any dates. Let us farther admit that their number was ftill five; as of 
feven French writings, produced on the 8th of December, there were five 
Ietters, the fonnets and contracts ; but that others juft appeared on the 7th, 
and were again withdrawn; and that three additional letters were after. 
wards forged, as eight letters were afterwards publifhed. In fhort let w 
allow with Goodall, that a man might eafily forge an hundred of the Queen’ 
fub{criptions in a fingle day; with Camden, that Lethington nrivately 
intimated that he had counterfeited the Queen’s hand more than once; « 
with Whitaker, that it was almoft as ealy to execute, and to repeat the 
forgery, as to allert that the letters were five times forged, Still, how 
ever, WHEN THESE ASSERTIONS ARE ALL ADMITTED, HER REFUSAL 
TO ANSWER, UNLESS TO THE RELEVANCY, when copies had been twit 
offered if fhe would return a direct answer to the letters themselves, CONSTITUTES 
A FULL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT THAT THE SUPPOSED FORGERIES WER! 
HER GENUINE HAND WRITING, the authenticity of which she was unable 
dispute.” (Pp, 209—211.) 








This is fuch a fingular fpecimen of reafoning as, we conceive, was 
never exhibited before. Thaugh all Murray’s papers fhould be admittd 
to be flagrant forgeries, yet Mary’s refufal to anfwer made them genuint, 
and converted them, in the twinkling of an eye, into her own hand-wr- 
ting! What cannot omnipotent genius effe& ? It can metamot 
phofe abfurdity into fenfe, and reconcile the moft glarirg contradic 
tions, as eafily as comment on an old fong, or publifh an old manu 
feript ! Jt is natural to afk Mr. Laing again what he means by ¢ 
dire? anfwer to the letters? ‘The proper anfwer, we fuppofe, would 
have been to prove that they were not written bv Mary. How wat 
this to be done but from the letters themfelves ? Even copies, in this 
cafe, were of fmail utility for Mary’s defence. But neither copits 
nor originals were even put in her power; and Mr, Laing infers 
that the letters were genuine becauie fhe did not return an anfwer which 
fhe never had the means of returning! We fhall draw a very differ 
ent inference, which we think rather better founded than Mr. Laing’s 
and we fay that * the feandalous conduét of Murray and of his friend 
Elizabeth, in refufing to communicate to Mary the pretended original 
letters, con/Pitutes a full acknowledgment that thefe originals were forgerit 
Bhe authenticity of which it was impoffible to maintain.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Plays of Philip Maffenger, in four Volumes, with Notes critical and 
explanatory. By W. Gifford, Efg. 8vo. G. and W. Nicoll, 
1505+ 

HEN we took up this work, We took it up with the idea of 

finding that part of it which confifts of the notes, like thofe 
notes which have fo generally accompanied the modern editions of our 
ancient writers, and efpecially of our great poet—notes where every 
thing is to be found but what the reader wants—where obfcure pat- 
fages are explained into greater ob{curity, and incorreét phrates made 
more incorrect by conjectural ainendment, Neither did the high opi- 
nion we entertain of the editor’s abilities deliver us fro this appre- 
henfion, as inthe variorum editions of Shakefpear, we fee the mania 
of criticifm difgracing many names who {tand higheft in literary efti- 
mation, We find a Warburton, a Johnion, a Glackitone, making ob- 

fervations and propofing alterations that would not be tolcrable in a 

boy of ten years old. 

But very different indeed is the complexion of the work before us 
now. Asaneditor, Mr. Gifford has {pared no pains in examining 
and collating the old editions, to bring forward the real words ot the 
poet, in the place of what fanciful and taftelefs criticifm has {ub{t tuted 
for them ; and when the incorrectnefs of the old copies has made con- 
jectural alteration abfolutely neceffarys it is always done fo, as to 
mark the hand of a man of genius and ability, and offered at the fame 
time with that diffidence which diftinguifhes the man of real {cience 
from the rafh and ignorant empiric. 

Mr. Gifford has prefixed to this edition an efflay on the writings 
of Maflenger, by Dr. John Ferriar, written in 17863 and every play 
is followed by a judicious criticifin and analyfis from the pen of his 
learned friend, Dr, freland, which do the higheft honour to his ability 
and difcrimination, 

Before we proceed to examine the edition, and the notes, we fhall 
firft make fome obfervations on Mr. Gifford’s introduction. 

Mr. Gifford very jultly reprobates the inaccuracy of the preceding 
editions of Maffenger, and ridicules the vain boaftinys of the two laft 
editors, Meffis. Coxeter and M. Maton, (efpecially the latter), who, 
with the boldeft affertions of fuperior {kill in arranging the text, have 
fhewn themfelves, among all the commentators, facile principes in er- 
ror and abfurdity. We feel what the author fays of the genera! prac- 
tice of annotators fo jult, that we fhall lay it before our readers. 


“ IT come now to the notes. Thofe who are accullomed to the ¢rowded 
pages of our modern editors, will probably be fomewhat {tartled at the com- 
parative nakednefs of mine. If this be an er.or, itisa voluntary one. I 
never could conceive why the readers of our old dramatifts fhould be fuf- 
pected of labouring under a greater degree of ignorance than tho e of any 
other clafs of writers ; yet, from the trite and infignificant materials amafled 
for their information, it is evident that a perfuation of this nature 1s uncom- 
monly prevalent. Cufioms which Ly univerfal, and expreilions “ familiar 
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as houfehold words” in every mouth, are illuftrated, that is to fay, overlaid, 
by an immentity of parallel patiages, with juit as much wildom’ and reach 
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of thought as would be evinced by him who, to explain any fimple word in 
this line, thould empty upon-the reader all the examples to be found under 
it in Johnfon’s Dictionary !” Pt 
w 
It is the common fault of tranflators and editors to be wantonly Ja. th 
at vith of their praife of the author they are illuftrating. From this idle Ha 
Baie partiality Mr. Gifford is entirely free; and when he fays, that he un. it 
ee dertook his prefent tafk for. the purpofe of enabling the author to take oO 
1g a his place on the fame fhelf, not indeed with Shakefpear, but with v 
ae? Johnfon, Beaumvnt, and his affociaté i letcher, we think he gives him n 
ahi. TR lefs than his due.” Few, very few, of Johnfon’s dramas are row read; W 
ER +; and for conduct of fi ble, delineation of manners, and harmony cf lan. T 
We ee gu ge, Maflenger is much fuperior to Beaumont and Fletcher. But a 
| See this triumvirate had fo got pofleffion of the public mind at the time f} 
| i Maffenger wrote, that it was locked on as a kind of literary treafon 
A to put any other nome in competition with it; and we find thefe lines 0 
eo) ina copy of con ratulatory vertes fent to our poet: 
« IT know you'd take it for an injury, C 
And ‘Us a we I. hece ming modeity, b 
To be par allel’d with Be aumont, or to hear fi 
Your name us foe too partial friend writ near Pp 
L nequalld | inion.” C 
The Effiy of Dr. Ferriar ts trongly tintured with the partiality we 
have alluced go, when he fays, ** Maflen: ver !s an author not often n 
much inferior, and jomctimes nearly equal, to Suakefpear.” Becaufe 
the nature of our « 7m drama, the conttiuétion of the fable, and the t 
idiom of the language, threw a general colour over all thefe contem- C 
porary dramatic pi ei Qo daw any compariton as to general poetic t 
merit becween Beaumont and Fletcher, and Maflenger, ‘and one of the ! 
greatcil, perhaps ¢he greatclt, or ginal poet that ever exited, froma ; 
refemblance arifing tr m {uch circumitances, is furely beyond tthe {pan | 
of tober criticiim, Dr, Ferriar proceeds to confirm his opinion, by 
comparing detached naffie ges of the two poets. We have tolléwed 
him throu, toh thefe quotations, and think every one of them proves the ; 
contrary to h’s hypothetis: but we fhall not take up our pages with ; 
the comparifon ; tor, did they nor, ftill the refule would be nothing; ; 
for no man can be fo blind to the faults of Shakefpear, and the 
b: auties of Maffenger, as not to fee that many detached paffages may 
be produced from both, in which the latter will be evidently fuperior ' 
to the f. rmer; but :f this Le adopted as any criterion of general me- ‘ 
rit, Tbomfon and Akenfide moy be put in competition with Milton. ! 
' 


We thal! now proceed to make.a few obfervations on the notes, 
which occurred to us on a Careful perufal of them. Ina note ona 
paflage in the Unnatural Combat, Mr. G. obferves, that ** Marfeilles, 
or, as Maffuager ipells it, Martellis, is conftantly ufed by him as 4 
trilyllable, which in fact | icis.”’ ‘This faét is fo true, that at this mo-- 
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ment everv draper in London puts Marcella waiftcoats, in his printed 
fhopbills, fur waitcoats made o: Marieilles quilting. 

[na vote on another part of the tame play, it is obferved, that to 
pull or pluck down a fide was an allufion to a party at cards, but it 
wa: ai o zpplicd to -ny other game whete “the want of {kill in one of 
the part: was injurious to his own fide. Roger Afcham applies it to 
anunfk ‘tui archer. We will quote the poilage, as there is a note on 
it b. the editor of Afcham that may fairly ftand by the fide of the notes 
of M. Mafon, Coxeter, and Stevens. Afcham fays, ‘* Other that ne- 
ver lear.ed to fhoot will be as buly as the beft; but fuch a one com- 
monly plucketp down a fide, and crafty archers which be againft him 
will be bo h glad of him, and alfo ever ready to lay a bet with him,” 
This the fazacious cammentator both correéts and explains ; he alters 
a fide to afide, and then fays, ‘* T> pluck down afide, I believe, is to 
fhoot on one fide into the ground.” 

This note on the Duke of Milan is fo juft, that, though it implicates 
our great poet, we mult accede to it :— 


« In the management of preparatory hints, Maffenger furpafles all his 
contemporaries. In Beaumont and Fletcher, the end fometimes forgets the 
beginning ; and even Shakefpear is not entirely free from inattentions of a 
fimilar nature. I will not bere praife the general felicity of our author's 
plots; but, whatever they were, he feems to have minutely arranged the 
component parts before a line of the dialogue was written.” 


A note that almoft immediately follows this deferves our particular 
notice, 


« Nothing more ftrongly marks the poverty of the flage in thofe times, 
than the frequent allufions we find to the fize of the a€tors, which may be 
confidered as a kind of apology to the audience. It is not poffible to alcer- 
tain who played the part of Mariana, but it was, not improbably, Theophi- 
lus Bourne, who acted Paulina in the Renegado, where an expreffion of the 
fame nature occurs. Domitilla, in the Roman Actor, is allo little; the was 

layed by John Hunniemar. I do not condemn thefe indirect apologies ; 
deed, there appears to be fomething of good fenfe in them, and of proper 
deterence to the underfiandings of the audience. At prefent, we run in- 
trepidly into every {pecies of ablurdity; men and women, unwieldy at 
once from age and fatnefs, take apon them the parts of active boys and 
gitls; and it is not only in a pantomine that we are accuflomed to {ve chile 
dren of fix feet high im leading ftrings!” 


We have feen this lately carried to an excefs of abfurdity that 
wantsaname. We have feen parts of lovers and tyrants acted by a 
child: we have feen theatres crowded, and applauding, with almoft 
frantic enthufiafm, a fcene (we mean in the play of the Mountaincers ) 
where a boy, unarmed, took one of the largeft actors on the flage, 
armed with an enormous fcymeter, by the throat, threw him down, 
and put his foot on him 3; and this in the metropolis of the Britith 
fmpire in the 19th century ! | 
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On a pafiage in the Renegado, it is obferved, that fre muft be rea 
as a diflyllable, to complete the verfe. ‘che fame obiervation is, iy 
another place, made oa the word heir, though Mr. Gifford fays he 
does not know how it can be done. In our review of Mr. Mittord’s 
Effay on the Harmony of Language, we remarked, that every long 
vowel, when followed by an x, had the fhort found of wu, as in cur, 
added to it. We pronounce fire exactly as we do higher, and beir as 
we do player. The moft faftidious critic in rhymes, not even Mr, 
Gilbert Wakefield himielf, were he alive, would object to them as 
rhymes ; and yet furely player and higher may be pronounced as diflyl. 
lables, though we allow not with very good effect. 
~The courfe of our progrefs has brought us to the Parliament of Love, 
a play of Maffenger’s, now firft given to the public trom a MS. of Mr, 
Malone, of which Mr. Gifford fays, 


« T have already mentioned my obligations to Mr. Malone for the ufe of 
the manuicript, with permiflion to infert it in the prefent edition, of which 
it forms no inconfiderable ornament : it is here given with the moit {crupu- 
lous fidelity, not a word, not a fyllable, being altered or omitted, except 
in one or two inftances, where the inadvertence of the old copyift had oc- 
cafioned a palpable blunder, of which the remedy was as certain as the dif 
covery was ealy. 

«« It would not have required much pains, or the exertion of much inge 
nuity, to fupply moft of the chafms occafioned by the defect of the manw 
fcript, which are here pointed out by fhort lines: but it feemed the (afer 
method to prefent them as they ftood. ‘The reader may now be confident 
that all is genuine, and exercife his {kill in filling up the vacant {paces, in 
a manner molt confonant to his own opinion of the driftof the author. He 
mult not flatter himfelf with the hope of further aids, for unlefs another 
mauuicript of this play thould be dilcovered, (of which there is little proba 
bility,) no fubiequent refearches will add to what is now before him. Such, 
unfortunately, is the decayed {tate of the prefent, that with every precau 
tion which the moft anxious concern could fuggett, it crumbled under thé 
infpeclion: a repetition, therefore, of my labours, which I fearcely think 
will be lightly undertaken, will produce nothing but dilappointment ; fince 
many lines, and fragments of lines, which are faithfully copied in the luc 
ceeding pages, will be found in it no more. 

‘* T cannot entertain a doubt but that this curious relick will be peruled 
with uncommon intere(t; at leaft, with ail that perfec novelty can give: 
fince it ishighly probable, that not a fingle page of it has been read by any 
perfon now in exilience.” 


The lovers of our ancient drama are under much obligation for the 
Jabour of Mr. Gifford. Though the play does not rank with the fi 
of Mafienger’s nee it certainly poffefles many beauties ; and 


the happinefs of conjecture when it is hazarded, and the modefty with 
which it is deciined when the fuccefs of it is doubtful, in the reftora- 
tion of this mutilated fragment, fully juftify the opinion of Mr. Gif- 
ford’s ability as an editor, which we gave at the beginning of our re 
view of this work, © 
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In this play we find this extraordinary pailage : 


«* Perillus’ brazen bull, the English rack, 

The German pincers, or the Scorch oil’d boots, 
Though joined to-gether, yet come fhort of torture, 
To their full merit.” ‘ 


Here we have the two divifions of Great Britain, marked xr tfoxm 
for their inftruments of that diabolical eruelty, which we can now 
hardly believe to have exited in this country, and that at an era (the 
age of Elizabeth) which we are apt to contemplate with veneration. 

In the text of the fir& fcene of the Great Duke of Florence, this 
edition reads, 


« Their houfhold Lars wow they believed had power,” &c. 
On which is the following note: 


« Mr. Mafon choofes to read of his own authority, 
“ Their houfhold Lars w/o they believed, &c.” 


But if it be allowable to correét a grammatical error, M. Mafon is 
right here. The relative is not governed by they believed, which is a 
parenthefis, but is the nominative cafe to had power. 

The account of the dance called Lavolta is fo curious, that we give 
the whole note. 


« A light lavolta with her.] What the dance here alluded to is, I cannot, 


tell, nor can I find an explanation of the word in any dictionary.—Coxg- 
rer and M, Mason. 

“ That’sa pity! Dictionaries, generally {peaking, are not the places 
to look for terms of this kind, which fhould be fought in the kindred writ- 
ings of contemporary authors. Lavolta (literally, the turn) was a dance ori- 
pinally imported, with many others, from [taly. It is frequently mentioned 

y our old writers, with whom it was a favourite; and is fo graphically 
defcribed by Sir Jobn Davies, in his Orchestra, that all further attempts to 
explain it muft be fuperfluous : 


‘ Yet is there one, the moft delightful kiad, 
A lofry jumping, or a leaping round, 
Where, arm in arm, two dancers are entwin’d, 
And whirl themfelves in itrict embracements bound.’ 


“ Our countrymen, who feem to be lineally defcended from Sifyphus, 
and who, at the end of every century, ufually have their work to do over 


again, alter proudly importing from Germany the long-exploded trafh of 


their own nurferies, have juft brought back from the fame country, and 
with an equal degree of exultation, the well-known /avolta of their grand- 
fathers, under the mellifluous name of the waltz /” 


Lance- prezado.—F or the explanation of this word, Mr. G. quotes 
the Soldiers’ Accidence. ** The loweft range and meanett officer of an 
army is called the /ance pefado or pre/ado, who is the leader or gover- 
nor of half a file.” The lance-pefado, in our old armies, when the 
flower of the troops were cavalry, was a horfe-foldier, who, on his 

horfe 
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horfe being killed, joined the infantry, and had then the loweft degree 
of command given him, receiving his name from his weapon. At 
this day, when a private foldier is appointed to act as corporal pro tem. 
pore, he is called a dence corporal, = 

In a note on The Picture, on the erroneous pronunciation of the 
naine Eubalus, Mr. Gilford obferves, that Mailenger, though a ichoe 
Jar, pronounces Lubulus much as Shakefpear would have done ; but 
the fact is, that, long after the time of Shakefpear, Gicek was unl. 
verfally pronounced according to the acceatual marks. The predent 
mode of reading is mentioned by Weft, in his Pinder, as an improve. 
ment then juft adopted at Eton. We find Cleoménes paffim in the 
play of Diyden, who was a {cholar, and “Evgrx2 pronounced as it 1s ac- 
cented, in a college exercife of Prior. 

Atter the play of the Fatal Dowry, befides the judicious criticifins 
of Dr. Ireland, the comparifon of that play with the Fair Penient of 
Rowe, trom Mr. Cumberiand’s Obferver, is added; where the nferio- 
rity of the copy to the original ts clearly pointed out. It is fomething 
fingular, that, while Rowe fo boldly plundered the incidents of Maf- 
fener, he fhould have taken fo little of his language. ‘This is the 
only inftance pointed out by Mr, Gifford. 


« And let thefe tears, an emb!em of our loves, 

Like cryttal rivers individually, 

Flow into one another, make one fource 

Which never man diftinguith, lels divide.’"—MassenGente. 
« Are you not mixed, like ftreams of meeting rivers, 
Whofe blended wates are no more diiinguith’d, 

But roll into the fea one common tlood ?”—Rewe., 


In a note on the City Madam, Mr. Gifford obferves, that waist. 
¢oateer was, in the language of our old plays, a cant term fora 
ftrumpet of the loweft kind.” It was ufed in this fenfe fo late as the 
time of Thomas Brown, of facetious memory, who applies it, in his 
Dialogues of the Dead, to the eleven thoufand virgins who were faid 
to have accompanied Sr. Urfula, 

In a note on A Very Woman, Mr. Gifford, in oppofition to Mr. 
Stevens, rightly explains an end by perpetually, without intermiffion. 
To the examples he brings from our old writers, and froin the dedi- 
cation of the Divine Legation of Mofes, may be added the common 
phrate of the hunter } running an end is applied toa hare, when fhe 
pe: fiits in running forward, without doub) ng or making a ring. 

The remark, that py gewel our old writers meant not {fo mucha 
fingle precious flone, as a trinket formed of feveral, is perfectly jutt. 
During the civil wars in the feventeenth century, the Houfe of Com- 
mous trequently voted a ium of moncy to a fuccefsful General to buy 
him a jews l. 

We tha!l conclude our obfervations by again congratulating the pubs 
lic on this valuable edition of the works of a poet, who the more he 
is known the more he will be admired, and who, though we can by 
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no means allow any comparifon with Shakefpear, is certainly in moft 
re{pects equal, and in many much fuperigr to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
We might notice a few inftunces, but they are very few, where Mr. 
G ford runs into the error of other commentators in explaliuing what 
does not require explanation ; as, for inftance, the note on cal/vered 
faimen, which is now as common in every filhmonger’s fhop as crimped 
fcate. But the general character of thefe notes is, that they are ex- 
aétly what notes ihould be on an author fometimes obfcure and fome@ 
times mutilated. 


A foort Statement of fome important Faéts relative to the Election of a 
Mathematical Profeffor in the Univerfity of Edinburgh ; accompanied 
with Original Papers, and Critical Kemarks, ‘Thitd kdition. 
Pp. 140. Cadell and Davies, 1805. 


HOUGH this publication may feem at firft fight to be only of 

local Importince, yet ic was to be expected that it might poflefs 
fomewhat of gencral intereft from the celebrity of the Univeifity to 
which it refers, the interference of the prefbytery of Edinburgh on 
the ground of certain metaphyfical notions incorporated, as they pre- 
tended, with the national creed, and, finally, from the reputation of 
the Profeilor who has ftood forth as the advocate of the newly elected 


mathematical Profeflar, and of the interefts of the Univerfity. ‘This 


expectation is not difappointed. ‘The Short Statement branches out — 


into general queftions of the firft importance in philofophy as well as 
into the intiiguing fpirit which is incident to all bodies of men, even 
divines not excepted, and into feveral particulars which ferve tg con- 
trait tne prefene fpirit of Scotland with that of the times of the cove- 
nant, and the lords of the congregation. A portion of that [pirit was 
afluned by a fimall faction, and that too one noted for an oppofite fpi- 
rit, for their own purpofe, but immediately fubdued by the general 
voice of the church and the nation, 

THe University of Edinburgh having, on the goth January, 
9505, been deprived of one of its ableft fupporters and brightelt orna- 
meuts, by the death of the late Dr. John Robifon, a very general toli- 
Citude was felt, not only by his colleagues, but by all who take an 
intercit in the proiperity of that city as a feat of learning, that his 
place fhould be fupplied by fome perfon qualified to fucceed to fuch 
apredeceflor, ‘Ihe right of election is vetted in the Lord Provoft, 
Magiltr.tes, and town council of Edinburgh. A fufficient oppor u- 
nity was afforded for candidates in every part of the ifland to bring 
forward their pretenfions ; and a determination was openly announced 
by the chief magiftrate (Sir William Fettes, Bart.) to be guided in his 
Choice by no confideration but the comparative merit of the competi- 
tors and the weight of recommendation which they fhould feverally 
Claim. The fiift candidate who appeared was the Rev. Thomas 
Masknight, one of the minifters of Edinburgh, who bad been occa 

fonally. 
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fionally employed by Mr. Robifon as an affiftant. Mr. Macknight'’ 
aim was to hold both his parochial charge and the profeflorfhip. The 
pretenfions of Mr. Macknight were countenanced bya perfon of great 
political weight in the councils of Edinburgh, Mr. Roger Ranken, 
Jate convenor of the trades, and tailor to his Majefty. Mr. Stewart 
alarmed, as well as many others of his colleagues, at thefe circum. 
ftances, refolved to addrefs himfelf dire€tly to the chief magiftrate, 
At the fame time the contents of his letter fhew that he was not ac. 
tuated by any wifh to exclude from the Scotch univerfities thofe mi- 
nifters of the church of Scotland, whofe literary attainments, or tafte 
for the fciences, might lead them to prefer the duties of an academical 
life to thofe connected with the exercife of their clerical funétions, 
After mentioning fome circumftance tending with great force to im. 
prefs his mind with a peculiar concern for the profperity of the Unis 
verfity, he demonitrates to his Lordfhip, the provoft, the difadvantage- 
ous and pernicious confequences to be apprehended from uniting pro- 
feflorfhips with ecclefiaftical livings. The confiderations briefly {tated 
by Profeflor Stewart were feconded, at greater length, and with great 
ability by Profeflor Playfair. Among a variety of other remarks, very 
clofe to the purpofe, Mr. P. obferves— 


« That a Profeifor of Mathematics, in the Univerfity, will have a great 
deal more to do than merely to give leclures. He will dedicate a large 
portion of his time, to his own improvement, to the ftudy of thofe difcove- 
ries that have been made, and that are continually making, over all Europe; 
and he will feck to extend the bounds of feience by new and original ine 
vefligations, This is the only way of difcharging his duty, fo as to improve 
knowledge, and to do credit to the Univerfity and himfelf. The Profeflor 
who takes this view of the matter, and is a real lover of fcience, will not 
feel much defire to have more work put into his hands, or to have the num- 
ber of avocations increaled. Indeed it is the man who is the beii qualified 
to be a profeflor of mathematics who will find the duties of his office the 
fullett occupation for him, and the more he is fitted’ to difcharge them well 
the lets leifure he will find for other purfuits.” 


The different candidates had enjoyed an opportunity of collecting 
whatever teltimonies they were able to procure, when the town coun- 
cil of Edinburgh eleéted Mr. John Leflie, author of ** An Experi- 
mental Enquiry concerning Heat,” and for which he had received 
Count Rumford’s prize for the beft eflay on that fubje&, by the una- 
nimous refolution of the council of the Royal Society of London. 

Reports had already been propagated againft Mr. Leflie’s principles 
by the friends of Mr, Macknight, and their faction, in the Prefbytery 
of Edinburgh. But, a day or two befcre the election, a difcovery was 
made of a very dangerous doctrine inculcated in a note fubjoined to 
his ‘« Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Heat;” 
a doctrine which, it was faid, involved all the Atheiftical principles 
of Mr. Hume’s philofophy. The paflage is this: 


“ Mr. Hume is the firft, as far as I know, who has treated caufation in a 
teuly philofophical mayne His ‘ Effay on Necgedary Connexion,’ a a 
clear 
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dear model of accurate reafoning. But it wanted only to difpel the cloud 
of myfiery which had fo long darkened that important fubject. The un- 
fophiiticated fentiments of mankind are in perfect union with the deduc- 
tions of logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, in the relation of caule 
or effeét, than a constant and invariable sequence. This will diftin@ly appeax 
from a critical examination of language.” 


« If,” fays Mr. Stewart, “ Mr. Leflie, in the foregoing extract, had quae . 


hfied the firli fentence by faying, that Mr. Hume’s Eflay on Neceflary Con- 
nexion (fo far as it relates to phytfical caufes and effects merely) is a model 
of clear and accurate reafoning, the flighteit objection could not have been 
wade to his aflertion. But it was of phyfical caules alone that Mr. Lefli¢ 
could be fuppofed to fpeak. His argument is directed againtt the unphi- 
lofophical fuppofition of the agency of fome invitible INTERMEDIA to ac- 
count for the phenomena of gravitation, a fuppolition by the way which 
has always been confidered hitherto as one of the mott dangerous weapons 
of the Atheift ; and after remarking that fuch theories ferve only to torture 
the imagination, without obviating or leflening the difficulty, he concluded 
with the following very jutt and finking reflection, ‘ It‘is a remarkable and 
inftructive fact in the hittory of philofophy, that impulfion fhould have been 
at one period the only force that was admitted. The motion of a falling 
was certainly not lefs familiar to the fenfes than that of a ftone which is 
thrown: but in the latter cafe the contact of the hand was obferved to pre- 
cede the flight of the projeétile; and this circum{tance, which feemed to fill 
up the void, fatisfied the imagination. Gravitation founded like an occult 
quality; it was neceflary to aflign fome mechanical cau‘e; and if there 
were no vifible impulfes to account for the weight of a body, might not that 
office be performed by fome fubtle invifible agent.” Such was the {way of 
metaphyfical prejudice that even Newton, forgetting his ufual caution, fuf- 
fered limlelf to be borne along. In an evil hour he threw out thofe hafly 
conjectures concerning xther which have fince proved fo alluring to fuper- 
ficial thinkers, and which have, in a very fenfible degree, impeded the pro- 
gels of genuine {cience.” 


Mr. Leflie, the moment after he reccived intelligence of an intend- 
ed meeting of the minifters of Edinburgh to oppote his election, in- 
ftantly tran{mitted a letter to the Rev. Dr, Hunter, Profeffor of Di- 
vinity in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, in which he declares that the 
note in queftion (above ftated) ‘* referred entirely to the relation be- 
tween caufe and effect, confidered as an object of phyfical inveftiga- 
tion, being a more full illuftration of fome reafonings in the text, in 
oppofition to the unphilofophical theories which attempt to explain the 
phenomena of gravitation, &c. by means of invifible ethers.” The 
fentiments expreffed by Mr. Lefl e received Profeffor Hunter’s appro- 
bation. But the minifters of Edinburgh remonftrated againit the 
meafure of proceeding to the election of a Profeflor of Mathematics 
till the advice of the minifters of Edinburgh fhould be regularly re- 
Ceived, alleging that they pofleffed, in the eleétion of Profeffors, a 
tightof AvVisAMENTUM.*® The minifters alfo fet forth in their re- 

monttance, 
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* « On this quettion it was determined by the Supreme Civil Court of 
Scotland, that notwithfianding this right of avisamagnTuM, which allo had 
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monftrance, ‘ that being at prefent denied the exercife of their leg 
privilege they are not officially informed refpceéting the candi idates 
for the vacant chair in the Univerfity; but they had learned from re. 
port, and from many members of the Town Council individually, 
that one of thofe candidates is Mr. John Leflig, auchor of ‘An Ey 
perimental Inquiry into the Nature ane Propagation of Heat,” anf 
they do hereby more particularly remonftrate and proteft, in the mo 
folema manner, againft bis being elected to the faid proieflorihip, be. 
caufe the (aid Mr. Leflie has avouched to the world, and endeavoured 
to fupport by argument, an opinion calculated to undermine the found. 
ation of all religion, both natural and revealed. ‘That the minifters 
in bringing forward this moft ferious charge, refer to a note which 
Mr. Leflie has fubjoined to his forefaid Inquiry. 


« From which words,” being part of the note, the minifters proceed, “it 
is evident, that Mr. Leflie having, with Mr, Hume, denied ail such necessay 
connexion between cause and effect, as wmplies an operating principle in the 
caule, has of cour'e laid a foundation for rejecting all the argument that is 
derived from the works of God, to prove either his being or attributes.” 


This aflertion, or allegation of the minifters, being the creat ground 
work of their battery againt Mr. Leflie, is attacked by Mr. Stewart 
with all the fubtlety of diftinGtion, the force of reafoni ng, ard the 
weight of authority. Anditis this which forms indeed the greater 
part of the work in hand, that will draw the attention of f{Ccholars, 


and perhaps preferve this pamphict in the library of fome judicious 
colleao Ts, a8 a curious Monument of the relation between religion 
and philofophy in the ear'y Ps art of the roth century.* 

The fallacy of Mr, Hume’s doctrine concerning caufe and effea 
does not, Mr. Stewart juftly obferves, lie in his premifes, but in the 
conclufion which he draws from them. There is an uniform cons 
nexion between what we call caufes and effe&ts, but no neceffary con- 
mexion, no connexion the want or even the contrary of which would 
involve an abfurdity. What then? becaufe things are not bound to- 
gether by any cement that we can difcover, does it foliow that they 
are not cemented, not bound together at all? Ne, they are held to 
gether by the relation, the agency of that ftupendous and incompres 
henfible Being which launched them into exifte: ice, and continues them 
fill in all their mutual dependencies, relations, and motions, Thus 
the dependence of the univerfe on the will, the volition of the Deity 
is much more fentible and clofe, according to the fyftem of Hume, 
adopted by Leflie, than according to the intermedia philofophers and 
the minifters of Edinburgh. Are the invettigations. of philofophers 
then precluded by this fyftem? No: but they fhould be dire&ted not 
to efficient but to natural caufes—to the order that takes place in the 
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become obfolete, the miniiters had not any right of interdict or negative on 
the queftion, 
* The prevailing fyftems of philofophy, whatever they be, influence res 
Rgious ¢reeds aud commeutarics, and even fy iems of medicine. 
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fuceefion of events, refults, or productions—in fupport of the fyftem 
which rejeéts all invifible intermedia as vibrating athers, &c. Mr. 
Stewart produces the authority of the great father, or reftorer of found 
philofophy, Lord Bacon, a whole cohort, as it were, of Englith di- 
vines, whofe religious notions were not more orthodox than their phi- 
Jofophical' tenets were found, as Dr. Barrow, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Butler, 
Bifhop of Durham, Dr. Berkeley, Bifhop of Cloyne, Dr. 5.0 
Hale, Dr. Peter Brown, Bifhop of Cork, Dr. Warine, Lucafian Pro- 
fellor of Mathematics in the Univerfi:y of Cambridge, whofe zeal for 
the peculiar dotrines of Chriltianity was not ‘¢ inferior to that of any 
one of Mr. Leflie’s ofponents,’’* Malebranche, Dr: Reid, Profeflor 
Robinfoa in his Mechanical Philofophy, &c. &c. His own realoning 
did not need, but is certainly moft powerfully feconded by fuch tup- 
porters. It is fomewhere faid in the Scripture, that even the wicked 
are inade ** to praife God,” or words to that effect. Even Mr. Hume 
in the hand of Providence has become the inftrument of bringing 
back men from occult qualities, vortices, and invifible intermedia, to 
a fenfe of their immediate dependence on the Deity. The doctrine 
of Mr. Hume, on the queftion of Caufe and Etfect, is in theology 
orthodox, and that of the minifters of Edinburgh irrefragably convicted 
of the moft abfurd as well as pernicious heterodoxy. 


Carr’s Northern Summer. 
(Concluded from p. 59.) 
R, CARR remarks that the Ruffians are enthufiaftically attached 


to their faints and their churches; and notices a faying 
current in Ruffia not very honourable to the inhabitants of this 
iland; ** that-whilft the Ruffians build their churches firft and their 
towns afterwards, the Englifh never think of a temple until they have 
erected their own dwellings.” It would be very well if they thought 
of it eventhen, but we are concerned to fay, this is not often the 
cafe. 

The followers of the Greek church, however, it appears, ufe their 
dead faints better than their living priefts ; for whillt ‘* they would 
devote their lives” to the former ; ‘* they give black bread” to the 
latter. Confeffion is in ufe in the Greek church, as the following 
anecdote will prove. ‘* A prieft came to hear the confeffion of a 
great man. ‘ Holy father,’ fays the count, * have you a good memory ?” 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Then you remember what I told you at my laft confeflion; 
fince that I have had the fame temptations from without; the fame 
weaknefles from within ; and here is the fame number of rubles.” 
We heartily with that Mr. Carr had quoted his authority for this anec- 
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* Among thofe opponents were not a few whole zeal for thefe dodtrines, 
en the prefent occafion, appeared altogether furpriting. . 
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dote, for a Roman Catholic lady, now at our elbow, pofitivel 
declares it cannot be true ; as the priefts never take money for confel- 
fing their penitents. In vain we urge that the Greek church ma 
differ from the Roman Church in this particular; or that the rubles 
might be given to the prieft to be diftributed for charitable ufes, 
alms and oblations are given at the adminiftration ef the facra. 
ment. She infilts it cannot be, and tuat the ftory mult be a fabrica. 
tion. We cail, therefore, upon Mr. Carr to fupport his own veracity; 
and upon fuch of our readers as have any knowledge of the practice 
of the Greek and Roman Churches on this point, to communicate 
that knowledge to us. 


In matters of Police too Mr. Carr draws a comparifon between 
the Ruflians and the Englifh not very favourable to the latter ; and 
as his fentiments on this fubjeét are very fimilar to our own, we fhall 
tran{cribe them. 


*€ Tt would be well for the fafety and tranquility of the inhabitants of 
London, and more particularly of its immediate neighbourhood, if its 
police were more extended, swift, and fowerful. In this refpect we ar 
ailuredly interior to moft nations. I am aware that arbitrary governments 
have, hitherto, dilplayed the moft perfeét {yftems of police; but is this the 
realon why the genius and conftitution of a fiee one cannot admit of its 
extending domeliie protection to its fubjects? Is civil liberty incompatible 
with preventive policy? Is the freedom of the country gone, when mat. 
derers and robbers ceafe to be free? Or is it to prelerve our chartered 
ee that a band of fuperannuated watchmen, who, to protraét theit 

ecoming an additional burden upon the poor-rate, beyond the ordinary en 
of eleemolynary aid, are helmeted in flannel night-caps, and with a sattle 
and a /anthorn, admirable equipment for second childhood, and eyes dim with 
age! are fent forth to guard the Jives aud property of the inhabitants of 
the moft crowded, populous, and wealthy city in the world? To find fault 
is an eafy and an 4 office. Buta traveller, likea bee, fhould never be 
upon the wing without bringing home {ome {weet to encreafe the honey of 
his native hive. Neither at night, nor by day, are the fireets infefted by 
women of the town; they live ima quarter by themfelves, and I believe 
are not very numerous; fome of them are Polith, of courfe handfome; 
fome Germans, of courfe falcimating ; and fome, and the moft of them, 
fair and frail wanderers from the upper parts of Finland, which, although 
the portion of the province that we faw was fo deftitute of every thing like 
beauty, is faid to poflefs many pretty faces and good perfons amongit the 
females, If it be true, as Mr. fuftice Colquhoun’s regifier alferts, that the 
proftitutes of London amount tw fifty thouland, I fhould not fuppofe, from 
all that I could learn, that the frail fifterhood of Peterfburg exceeds a tenth 
of their number. Where thefe unhappy beings abeund, it is always a 
compliment to the chattity of the purer part of the fex. There was fome 
portion of fagacity in the remark made by a poor little knight wanderer, 
i a city on the continent which shall be namelefs, when a traveller, who 
pitied and relieved her difirefs, obferved, that he was furprifed to fee fo 
few of the fifierhood in fuch a capital. Alas, fir,” faid the unfortunate, 
“ we cannot live for the virtuous part of our fex.” One morning prefented 
avery fingular fpectacle. A number of well drefled women, walking ™ 
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irs, faftened by the arm toeach other with cords with their band-boxes 
in their hands, and each couple attended by a pulice officer, were very 
uietly and decoroully marching to the Emperor's cotton mill’, which are 
correctional houfes of indufiry for ladies of this delcription. There were 
no repining looks amongit them, not a pouting up, io great in general is 
the conftitutional fubmiffion to the law in the north. Upon enquiry, I 
fyund that a man had been violently ill-treated in the haunts of thele [dalian 
oddefles, and that,upon the affair being reprefented to the Emperor, he 
ordered three hundred of them to be marched off tor a few months, as 
above mentioned. How the lit was filled up, whether by ballot, or 
promi{cuouily, I know not. 


When we faid that Mr. Carr’s fentiments were fimilar to our 
own we did not mean to extend our remark beyond his obfervations 
en police in general, and on the warchmen in particular. We are 
very far indeed from acceding to the juftice of the very ftrange notion, 
that the abundance of proftitutes is a compliment to the chaftity of 
the virtuous ; and we think there is much more of flippancy and 
impertinence than of fagacity in the faying of the ** poor little 
night wanderer.” 

in the fourteenth chapter there is a detailed account of the cir- 
cumftances which preceded and occafioned the aflaflination of the 
Emperor Paul. It, in moft refpeéts, correfponds to the particulars 
which we received ourfelves from Ruffia, and which were briefly 
noticed in our review at the time. As, however, they tend to throw 
confiderable light on that dark tranfaétion, and as they prefent the 
character of Paul ina different point of view from that in which it has 
hitherts been confidered, long as it is, we fhall tranfcribe it for the in- 
formation of our readers. 


It is with deep regret that I approach the delicate and awful fubje@ 
of this chapter. Humanity would gladly cover it with the pall of oblivion ; 
but jattice to the memory of an unhappy monarch, and to the chief of 
the auguft family of Ruffia, demand a candid though careful developement 
of the events which preceded the fall of the laft Emperor. The original 
fource of my information is from one who beheld the cataftrophe which L 
am about to relate, whom I can neither name nor doubt; a catattrophe 
which is too near the period in which I write, not to render an unrefirained 
difclofure of all the particulars with which I have been furnifhed, unfair 
ifnot imprudent. The caufes that firft created thofe well known prejudices 
which Catherine LI. cherithed againft her fon, have perifhed with her; 
but all the world knows, that, during the many years which rolled away 
between the Grand Duke’s arrival at the age of maturity and his elevation 
to the throne, his augu(t mother never admitted him to any participation 
of power, but kept him in a fiate of the moft abje& and mortifying fepara- 
tion from the court, and in almolt total ignorance of the affairs of the 
empire. Although Paul, by his birth, was generaliffimo of the armies, he 
never was permitted to head a regiment; and although, by the fame right, 
gtand Admiral of the Baltic, he was interdicted from even vifiting the fleet 
at Cronftadt. To thele painful privations may be added, that when he was 
fecommended, that is ordered, to travel, during his ablence Catherine feized 

fent to Siberia one of his moft cherithed friends, becaufe fhe difcovered 
L2 that 
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that he had informed her fon of fome inconfiderable ftate affair, Thy 
Pau! beheld himfelf not only fevered from the being who gave him bir, 
but from all the ordinary felicities of life. The preiiure of his hand excite 
fufpicion ; perl was in his attachment, and in his confidence guilt ag 
trealon. He could not have a friend, without furnifhing a victim. 

“ A gentleman nearly connected with me, now no more, a man ¢ 
talent and acute obfervation and veracity, had feveral years {ince the honoy 
of ‘pending a thort period at the little fecluded court of Gatchina, u 
which, as the dazzling beams of imperial favour never fhone, the obierver 
was le't in the tranquillity of the fhade, to make a more calm, fleady, and 
undiverted furvey. At this time, Paul difplayed a mind very elegantly 
inclined, and without being brilliant, highly cultivated, accomplithed and 
informed, frank and generous, brave and magnanimous, a heart tender 
and affeciionate, and a dilpofition very {weet, though mof acutely and 
poignantly fufceptible: his perfon was not hand{ome, but his eye wa 

enetrating, and his manners fuch as denoted the finifhed gentleman. In 
Ri. youth he was feen by the bed-fide of the dying Panin, the hoary and 
able minifter of Catherine, and his tutor, kifling and bathing his hand 
with tears. As an evidence of his intelle€tua! vigour, let the elaborate 
and able ukafe, by which he fettled the precedence and provifion of the 
imperial family, unqueftionably his own unaflified compotition, be referred 
to. He loved his amiable princels, and his children, with the molt ardent, 
the moft indulgent fondne‘s, and it was the labour of their love, as wella 
of his fervants, who were devotedly attached to him, to requite his affed- 
fons and gracioulne.s, and to endeavour to fill wp with every endearing, 
every itudied attention, the gloomy chafm which had been formed by an 
unnatural and inexplicable neglect; but this chafm was a bottomlefs abyss, 
upon the brink of which his wounded fpirit was ever wandering! Paul 
polle Ted a high martial inclination, and, reflecting that he might one day 
mount the throne of a military empire, he made the art of war the prince 
pal objeét of his ftudies ; but neither this purfuit, fo copious, fo interefting, 
nor the endearments of thofe who furrounded him, could expel from his mind 
the fen’e of his injuries. He beheld himfelf, the fecond perfonage and 
the de(tined ruler of the empire, poflponed to the periodical favourite of 
his mother, the minfter of her unbounded voluptuoutnefs, not unfrequently 
elevated to the prefidency of the Hermitage from the ranks, with no other 
preteniions than vigorous health and a mighty frame; whilft, on the other 
hand, the bleeding thade of his father was for ever, in his morbid imagine 
tion, pointing to his wound, and whifpering revenge. Thus exhiled from 
the heart of his mother, is it a matter of furprife that he thould exclud¢ 
her from his own? 

“« Catherine more than once obferved, that her fon would not long 
occupy the throne after her deceafe ; aud it has been the fathion to fay, 
that her alienation from him was juitified by the events which fucceeded het 
death. With this prophetic {pirit, the devoted all her care to the educa 
tion of her grandfons, Alexander and Conftantine, and exercifed all- the 
powers the poflefled towards the confummation of her predi¢tion. She 
foretold that the flower which fhe had planted would wither early : the 
fhook it till every blofiom fell, and thaded it fo, that the dew of Heaven 
fhould never vifit it more: fhe preffed and pierced the delicate and ardent 
mind of her fon until the fubverted it. Was it then a proof of inf{piration, 
to prognofticate the brevity of his reign over an empire, the hiftory of 
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which has too often and fatally proved, that however defpotic its govern- 
ment, and there is not one under heaven more abiolute, a cautious and 
dexterous cultivation of the intereit, feelings, prejudices, and affections of 
the people, is infeparable from the fafety of the ruler ? . 

« A (hort time before her demife, Catherine committed to P——Z——, 
her ialt favourite, whom fhe highly etieemed, a declaration of her will, 
addrefled to the fenate, purporting that Paul thould be paied over tn the 
fucceflion, and that the Grand Duke Alexander thould mount the vacant 
throne. As foon as the favourite was acquainted with the tudden death of 
the Empreis, he flew to Pavlovik, about thirty-five verfis from the capital, 
where Paul occafionally refided, whom he met on the road; and, after a 
fhort explanation, delivered up to him this important document. Paul, 
charmed with his zeal and loyalty, preferved him tn all his honou:s and 
fortunes, whilft a general and rapid di{pertion, to all points of the compals, 
inftantarieoufly fucceeded amongit the members of the male sereglio of the 
Hermitage. The Emperor afcended the throne without difficuity, but a 
total ftranger to his fubjeéts. One of the. firft meafures of his ieign dil- 
played, in a very fingular manner, the native goodnels of his heart, under 
the clouds that rapidly began to overfhadow it, in an act of piety towards 
his murdered father, whole remains he removed from the church of St. 
Alexander Neviki, called the monafiery; and having exhibited them in 
great funeral ftate, he configned them to the fepulchre of Catherine I1., in 
the cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter part of this extraordi- 
nary traniaction bas often induced me to think that Paul did not believe 
that his mother iffued the order for the ailatlination of his father. At thts 
eccentric folemnity, he compelled Count Alexey Orloil, and Prince 
Baratyniki, under whofe hands the unhappy monarch ts ‘aid to have perifhed, 
to ‘tand on each fide of the body as it lay in {tate, and afterwards to follow 
it to the tomb as the principal mourners. 

“ Not long after this event, his mind began occafionally to dilplay the 
moft fearful (ymptoms of dilira¢iion; but when his reafon was reiored, 
the haplefs Emperor never: failed to endeavour, with the molt affeCing 
fenfibility, to repair the ruin and havoc which his deridium had occationed, 
The depofed Stanislaus, the broken-hearted King of Poland, partook 
alternately of his beneficence and feverity ; but with what demonfiration 
of refpeét and genuine grief did the Emperor attend the oblequies of ‘this 
lait of the Sarmates? On that gloomy occafion, he commanded in perfon 
the guards who aflifted at the funeral; and uncovering him.elf, with the 
moit affecting emotions, faluted the coffin as it paiied. To the memory of 
the hoary and herofe Suvaroff, who feil a broken-hearted victim to the 
diftraRion of his Imperial matter, in periods of agonized and compunttiou 
reflection, he railed a coloi{fal ftatue of bronze, in the vait area behind 
Ben{koi’s palace, oppofite to Roman(zoff’s monument; and, on the days 
when he reviewed his troops there, he uled to order them to march by in 
Open order, and face the ftatue, which he faid reprelented one of the 
greateit and braveti generals of his own or any other age. 

“ Notwithftanding the important fervice which P Z- had rene 

ted him, the Emperor could never feparate him, in his mind’s eye, from 
the careiies of his mother, and ipeedily became diiguited with him ; ‘poke 
of him with great alperity to his friends, and at length, converting the 

unty of Catherine into a robbery, he denounced him as a defaulter to 
the Imperial ireafury of half a million of rubles; and, convinced of the 
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juftice of the allegation, proceeded, without lofs of time to fequefier th 
vaft eftates which belonged to him and to his two brothers. Bera to 
defperation by fuch conduct, one of the fufferers, the fecond brother, one 
day boldly walked up to the Emperor upon the parade, and, with manly 
eloqueuce, reprefented the injufiice of his mea‘ures. Paul received him 
without anger, heard him without interruption, reflecied, and reflored the 

roperty: but the original difgnft rapidly returning, he ordered P— 
y, to refide upon his eftate, to which he fubmitted for a confiderable 
time. But the mind of the exile was too ardent to endure feclution ; am 
bitious, bold, ative, and enterprizing, he determined upon relealing hin 
{elf from the unjuft confiraint impoled upon him by his fovereign, the 
delirium of whole mind now frequently burft forth with all the fury and 
defolation of a convulfed volcano. Meilrs. Otto, Sieyes, Talleyrand, who 
at that time formed a diplomatic trio, or rather were fpies, at the cout 
of Peterfburg, with the dexterity of talent, and the fubtility of French 
men, refolved to turn the gathering ftorm to the advantage of their own 
country, by means which, extending beyond their caleulition and their 
withes, finally and rapidly led to the overthrow of the Emperor. Under 
their tuition, a French aétrefs was introduced on the boards of the French 
theatre at Peterfburgh, and placed in fuch fituations of allurement, that the 
eye of the Emperor could not but notice her. The ruin of domeitic hap. 


pinefs furniiied thefe politicians with the means of their fucceis. A French 
acirefs was deiiined to efirange the Emperor fiom his family, and to c:eate 
a temporary and terrible change in the affairs of Europe. Madam Che 
valier potiefied that fiyle of face which, without being regu!arly bandiome 


was more iweet, expretiive, and captivating, than the exact lyminetry of a 
finigied beauty. Her perion was {mall, but delicate, and rather e da 
point: her manners were of the higheit order, and enchanted every one 
who ap; roached her. The Emperor was fond of mulic : Madame Cheva 
lier excelled upon the harp, and fung to it ome fweet and crafty verfes, 
compofet by one of her three employers, and which fhe herfelf had fet to 
mufic ; the fubjeét of which was, the martial thill, valour, and generofity, 
of the Empe or. She had not (pread her wicheries long, before an evening 
was appointed for a private gratification of the mufical talie and pafiion df 
the Emperor. This Syren very foon became the fole idol of his fhattered 
mind, which the moved according to the dirediion of her lecret principals 
until the Emperor withdrew himilelf from his alliance with Auftria, recalled 
Suvaroff aud his army covered with glory, crowded the roads to Siberia 
‘with Britihh fubjeéis, and filled with terror and confiernation the Exchange 
of the Britifh empire. I mean not to enumerate all the calamities which 
followed: they were too fignal not to be widely known, too recent not 1 
be well remembered ; and, from their very nature, inconteltably proved the 
abberration of thofe faculties which could alone, by their pretence, ren 
the Emperor refponfible for all the mifery, dilmay, and ruin, which 
threatened the very exittenc of the empire. P Z——relolved upon 
availing himlelf of the influence of the fair favourite, to whom he addreiled 
himfelf with all the infinuation of perfon, manners, wit, and money: 
having engaged her m his favour, he made her acquainted with Count 
,a man who, from having been about the perfon of Paul in the menial 
capaety of a valet, at lait obtained a high place in his affeciion, diliim 
guifved honour, and great wealth, The more firmly to bind K——to his 
interefl, P-——Z—--tfeigned an honourable paflion {or the daughter of the 
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former, who was, like all the fudden favourites of fortune, much pleafed 
at the profpeét of an alliance with a very difiinguifhed family. Count 
K—, and Madame Chevalier, conceived many plans for prevailing upon 





his Majefty to reftore Z to his favour. At length, one evening when 
fhe had tranquillized the mind of the Emperor, and excited in him an 
appearance of gaiety by the vivacity of her wit, and fome of her moft fuc- 
celsful fongs, the artfully infinuated that P Z was the moft unhappy 
man alive in being deprived of the Emperor’s favour, and of the power of 
promoting the intereft of one of the greatefis geniufes that ever mounted 
the Czarian throne, to whom he was moti inviolably attached. The 
Emperor pauled, and expretled fome doubt of the truth of the ftatement ; 
but upon her reafluring him of its pester accompanied by fome of thofe 
little blandithments which no woman ever knew how to difplay with more 
finifhed addre!s than Madame Chevalier, Paul granted her petition, and 
recalled Z to the refidence, where he flew with the celerity of a 
courier, and threw himfelf at the feet gf the Emperor, by whom he was 
gratioufly received, and from whofe prefence he with drew to pretent his fair 
advocate with the ftipulated reward, a magnificent aigiette of diamonds, 
valued at fixty thoufand rubles. Whatever private pique Z might 
have cherifhed againtt his imperial mafter, I believe that it was wholly loft im 
his review of the deteriorated and dreadful condition of the Empire, and 
in thofe awful mealures of reftoration which were afterwards retorted to, 
Z——gradually and warily unfolded his mind to K , who as cauti- 
oully entered into his views, until their confidence was completely eftab- 
lihed. The refult of their deliberations was, that, to fave the empire, it 
was @eceflary that the Emperor fhould be removed. They next prevailed 
upon Count P——-—, the governor of the city, and Count P———, a very 
young nobleman, but of confiderable family interelt, the fon of the celebra- 
ted general, Count P P who fo eminently diftinguithed himfelf in 
the Turkith war, and alfo the Prince Y , and fome other perfoms of 
great rank and confequence. All of thefe noblemen were actuated by no 
other motive, than to prevent the final ruin of their country, and for this 
purpofe they determined to place in peril their lives and their fortunes. 

_ “ In their conferences, which were managed with admirable difcretion, 
it was refolved that Paul thould die; and, like Czefar, it was detiined that 
he fhould perith in the ides of March, on the day of the feftival called 
Maflaintza. 

* | think [ hear the voice of humanity exclaim, ‘* Why not provifionally 
remove the unhappy Monarch from the throne?” Alas! The confiitu- 
tion of Ruilia potfeffes none of thofe mild and beneficent provitions, which 
endear our ewn conftitution to us a thoufand and a thouland times, When 
the ruler is once mounted on the throne, an abyfs opens below, and the 
defcent from the laft fiep is into eternity. 1 am endeavouring to illuitrate 
motives, not juftify them; the record is before another tribunal! It is 
fearcely neceflar Or me to obferve, that the auguft family ef Paul were 




















wholly unacquainted with the meditated blow. 
* The Emperor, from an averfion he had taken to thofe palaces, which 
armed the favourite refidence of Catherine, refolved upon building a 
palace for himfelf. The gorgeous magnificence of Zariko Zelo, and of the 
Winter palace, and all the Oriental voluptuoulnels of the Hermitage, were 
teful (o him ; indeed, to fuch an elevation had bis abhorrence of thele 
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places attained, that he had determined to reduce them to the duff, tha 


only , 


ce 





The blacknefs of afhes fhould mark were they flood.” 


«* His fate, which was falt approaching, prevented the accomplifhment 
of this irretrievable a& of derilium., The Emperor and lis family retided, 
at the time when the confederacy had refolved upon his removal, in the 
new palace of St. Michael. It is an enormous qnadrangular pile, of red 
Dutch brick, rifing fiom a maily bafement of hewn granite; it ftands at 
the bottom of the Summer Gardens, and the loly {pire of its Greek 
chapel, richly covered with ducat gold, rifing above the trees, has a beay 
tiful appearance. 

“ As Paul was anxious to inhabit this palace as foon after he was crowned 
as poifible, the mafons, the carpenters, and various artificers, toiled with 
incredible labour by day and by torch-light, under the fultry fun of the 
fummer, and in all the feverity of a polar winter, and in three years this 
enormous and magnificent fabric was completed. The whole is moated 
round, and when the firanger furveys its baflions of granite, and numerous 
draw-bridges, he is naturally led to conclude, that it was intended for the 
Jat: alylum of a Prince at war with his tubjects. ‘Thole who have feen tts 
mally wails, and the capaciou{neis and variety of its chambers, will eaiily 
admit that an aé¢t of violence might be committed in one room, and not 
be heard by thofe who occupy the adjoining one ; and that a mailacre 
might be perpetrated at one end, and not known at the other. Paul took 
potietiion of this palace as a place of firength, and beheld it with rapture, 
becauie his |mperial mother had never even feen it. Whilit his family were 
here, by every act of tendernels cndeavouring to foothe the terrible per 
turbation of his mind, there were not wanting thole who exerted every 
firatagem to inflame and encreale it. Thele peop!e were conttantly it 
finuating, that every hand was armed again{t him. With this impreilion, 
which added fuel to his burning brain, he ordered a ‘ecret ftair-cafe to be 
contiruéted, which, leading from his own chamber, palled under a falle 
fiove in the anti-room, and led by a {mall door to the terrace. j 

“ Tt was the cuftom of the Emperor to fleep in an outer apartment next 
to the Empretie’s upon a fopha, in his regimentals and boots, whilit the 
Grand Duke and Dacheis, and the re(t of the Imperial family, were lodged 
at various diftances, in apartments below the ftory which he occupied. 
On the tenth day of March, O. S. 1801, the day preceeding the fatal 
night, whether Paul’s apprehentien, or anonymous ‘information, fuggcted 
the idea, is not known, but conceiving that a florm was ready to burit ls 

him, he fent to count P , the governor of the city, one of the no le- 
men who had refulved on his deftru@ion : * Iam informed, P—,” [aid 
the Emperor, “ that there is a con{piracy on foot againft me; do you think 
it necellary to take any precaution ?’’? The Count, without betraying the 
Jeaft emotion, replied, * Sire, do not fuffer fuch app:ehenfions to haul 
your mind; if there were any combinations forming againit your Majelty$ 
perfon, T am fure ! thould be acquainted with it.” Then I am fatisfied, 
faid the Emperor, and the governor withdrew. Before Paul retired to rel 
he unexpc étedly expreffed the moft tender folicitude for the Emprels ard 
his children, killed them with all the warmth of farewell fondnels, and 
temained with them longer than ufpal; and after he had vifited the cents 
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nels at their different pofts, he retired to his chamber, where-he had not long 
remained, before, under fome colourable pretext, that fatistied the men, the 
guard was changed by the officers who had the command for the night, and 
were engaged in the confederacy. An huflar, whom the Emperor had 
particularly honoured by his notice and attention, always at night ilept at 
his bed room-door, in the anti-room. It was impotlible to remove this 
faithful {oldier by any fair means. At this momentous périod, filence 
reigned throughout the palace, except were it was difturbed by the pacing 
of the centinels, or at a diftance by the murmurs of the Neva, and only a 
few lights were to be feen diftantly and irregularly gleaming through the 
windows of this dark coloflal abode. In the dead of the night, Z2——and 
his friends, amounting to eight or nine perfons, pafied the draw-bridge, 
eafily alcended the ftair-cafe which led to Paul’s chamber, and met with ne 
refiitance till they reached the anti-room, when the faithful huflar, awakened 
by the noife, challenged them, and prefented his fulee: much as they muft 
have all admired the brave fidelity-of the guard, neither time nor circum- 
flances would admit of an act of gentrofity, which might have endangered 
the whole plan. Z drew his fabre and cut the poor fellow down, 
Paul, awakened by the noiie, {prung from his fopha: at this moment the 
whole party rufhed into his room; the unhappy Sovereign, anticipating 
their defign, at firit endeavoured to entrench himfelf in the chairs and 
tables, then recovering, he aflumed a high tone, told them they were his 
prifoners, and called upon them to furrender. Finding that they fixed 
their eyes fieadily and fiercely upon him, and continued advancing towards 
him, he implored them to {pare his life, declared his confent inflantly to 
relinquith the fceptre, and to accept of any terms which they would dictate. 
In his raving, he offered to make them princes, and to give them eflates, 
and titles, and orders, without end. They now began to prefs upon him, 
when he made a convulfive effort to reach the window : in the attempt be 
failed, and ipdeed fo high was it from the ground, that had he fucceeded, 
the expedieit'would have only put a more infiantaneous period to his 
mifery. In the effort he very feverely cut his hand with the glals; and as 
they drew him back he gralfped a chair, with which he felled one of the 
aflailants, and a defperate refiftance took place. So great was the noile, 
that not withftanding the mafly walls, and thick double folding-doors, 
which divided the apartments, the Emprefs was ditturbed, and began te 
cry for help, when a voice whifpered in hey ear, and imperatively told her 
to remain quiet, otherwile, if fhe uttered avother word, the fhould be put 
fo initant death, Whillt the Emperor was thus making a laft firuggle the 
Prince Y firuck him on one of his temples with his fift, and laid him 
upon the floor ; Paul recovering from the blow, again implored his life ; at 
this moment the heart of P Z relented, and upon being obferved 
to tremble and helitate, a young Hanoverian refolutely exclaimed, “ We 
have pafled the Rubicon: if we {pare his life, before the fettimg of to- 
morrow’s fun, we fhall be his vi€tims !” Upon which he took off his fafh, 
lurned it twice round the naked neck of the Emperor, and giving one end 
to Z-———., and holding the other himfelf, they pulled for a confiderable time 
with all their force, until their miferable fovereign wa’ no more; they then 
retired from the palace without the leaft molefiation, and retarned to their 
tefpective homes. What occurred after their departure can be better con- 
ceived than depicted: medical aid was reforted to, but in vain, and upon 
the breathlefs body of the Emperor fell the tears of his widowed aaa pic 
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and children, and domeftics ; nor was genuine grief ever more forcibly or 
feelingly difplayed than by him on whofe brow this melancholy event had 
planted the crown. Sv paffed away this night of horror, ana thus peritled 
a Prince, to whom nature was severely bountiful. The acutenefs and pun- 
gency of his feeling was incompatible with happinels : unnatural prejudige 
preiled upon the fibre, too finely {fpun, and Inapped it. 


‘ Tis not as heads that never ache fuppofe, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 

Man is a harp, whole chords elude the fight, 
Each yielding harmony, difpof’d aright ; 

The ferews revers’d (a tafk which if he pleafe 
God in a moment executes with eale), 

Ten thoufand thoufand ttrings at once go loofe, 
Loft, till he tune them, al! their power and ule.’ 


Cowper. 


The fun fione upon a new order of things. At feven o’clock the intelli. 
gence of the demife of Paul fpread through the capital. The interval of 
time {rom its fir! communication to its diffufion over every part of 
Peteriburg, was {carcely perceptible. At the parade Alexander prefented 
himielf on horfeback, when the troops with tears rolling down their rugged 
and fan browned faces, hailed hii with loud and cordial acclamation, 
The young Emperor was overwhelmed, and at the moment of mounting 
the throne of the moft extenfive empire under heaven, he was feen to turn 
from the grand and affecting {peciacle, and weep. 

«« What followed is of very fubordinate confideration ; but perhaps it 
will be eagerly atked, to what extremity did the avenging arm of jultice 
purfue the perpetrators of the deed? Mercy, the brighteft jewel of every 
crown, and a forlorn and melancholy conviction, that the reigning motive 
was the falvation of the empire, prevented her from being vinditive. 
Never upon the threatre of life was there prefented a fcene of more affe@ 
ing magnanimity ; decency, not revenge, governed the facrifice, P—- 
Z——\was ordered not to approach the imperial refidence, and the governor 
of the city was transferred to Riga. As soon as Madame Chevalier was 
informed of the demile of her imperial patron, the prepared, under the 
protection of her brother, a dancer, for flight, with a booty of nears 
million of rubles. A police officer was fent to in{pe¢t and report upon her 
property: amongft a pile of valuable articles, he difcovered a diamond 
crols of no great intrintic value, which had been given by Peter I. to 4 
branch of the [mperial Family, and on that account much elieemed ; it was 
to recover this that the officer was fent, who obtained it, after the molt 
indecent and unprincipled refiftance on her part. Pafiports were then 
gtanted to Madame Chevalier and her brother. Thus terminated this ex 
traordinary and impreflive tragedy.” 


At the beginning of the next chapter Mr. Carr pays a tribute of 
juftice to that gallant officer and accomplifhed gentleman, Sir John 
Borlafe Warren; and fpeaks of the noble family of the Polignacs, 
whom he met at Sir John’s-hotel, with a feeling that does him honor; 
and of the Corfican Ufurper with that becoming indignation which 
convinces us, that he has fubdued thofe falfe impreffions which he 
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had received refpecting that fanguinary tyrant, during his refidence in 
his capital, which we had occafion to reprobate in our review of his 
“ Stranger in France.” 


« It was impoflible for an Englifhman to vifit Peterfburgh when TI did, 
without feeling a juftifiable national pride in finding his country repre- 
fented by one of her mott diftinguifhed naval heroes, who, to the fiank- 
nefs and {incerity fo peculiar to that character, unites the graceful attractions 
of the moft couiteous and polifhed manners. From the intrepid minifter, 
and his elegant and enlightened lady, 1 experienced that urbanity and 
attention, which eminently diitinguifhed their conduét, and endeared them 
to the Ruffian court, and te their countrymen. The Emperor, in his pri- 
yate circles, has often extolled the nautical {kill and undaunted valour of 
Sir John Borlafe Warren, and honoured him with his friendfhhip. In no 
period of thofe political ftorms which have fo long fhaken, and {till con- 
tinue to convulle, the continent of Europe, has the cabinet of Rutlia 
manifetted a more propitious and cordial dilpotition to the caufe and inter- 
efis of Great Britam, than during the diplomacy of the gallant admiral. 

“ The houfe of embafly, a noble manfion, in the Englith line was fitted up 
with great tafte, and the hofpitality which prevailed in it was truly Russian, 
The parties which allembled there were very fele¢t and agreeable. Amongtt 
the moft {tequent vifitors I met the Duc de Polignac and feveral of the 
members of that illuftrious houfe, who, from the higheft rank, and an in- 
fluerice equal to that of their fovereign, have been calt into the regions of 
the north, by the terrible tornado of the French revolution, where, in the 
fenfibility and munificence of the Emperor, they have found proteétion. 

« The noble fortitude of the Polignacs, and particularly the heroic and 
afleGing eloquence of one of the brothers before the tribunal of Bonaparte, 
created at this period a firong feniation tn the public mind, and in no part 
of the world more forcibly than at Peterfburgh. In another age, when 
pailion and prejudice thal] repofe in “ the tomb of all the Capulets,” the 
calm inveftigating hiftorian may perhaps, but in better language, defcribe 
their crime, as 1 have ever contidered it, a con!piracy of Bonaparte againtt 
himfelf, to enable him to afflume the imperial purple.” 


While our traveller remained at Peterfburgh, he was fo fortunate 
as to be introduced to the juftly celebrated Doctor Guthrie, a man of 
great learning, extenfive information, and varied accomplifhments, 


who is equally loved and refpected by all who have the honour of his 
ftiendthip. 


“ It was with great pleafure that I availed myfelf of an introdution to 
the venerable Doctor Guthrie, phvfician to the Noble Land Cadet corps, 
a gentleman of the moft amiable manners, a philofopher, and well known 
to the world for his various {cientific and literary productions, and particu- 
larly for being the editor, as he has modefily announced himfelf, of the 
letters of his deceafed lady from the Crimea, whither fhe went, but in 
vain, in fearch of health. It is very generally believed, that the Doctor 
very largely contributed to this able and beautiful work, which, from fond- 
nels to the memory of the departed, he is anxious fhould be confidered as 

Own. 

“ I found the Dodor proteéted, by his philofophical knowledge, from 
ene of the molt fuliry days I ever experienced. He was ina little pm 
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built of wood, raifed upon piles in a little meadow. Inftead of his fuy 
mec windows being open to admit the air, they were all clofed and falteng 
without; his fervant occafionally moiftened the branches of the trees, tha 
were fu!pended over the building, with water from a garden-engine ; and 
f prevent, as much: as pollible, the admitlion of the flies, the entrance wa 
through an outer door, and an inner one of gauze, and in the centre of the 
room ilood a tub filled with ice; by thefe means the Doétor, whilft every 
ether perfon was languifhing and panting with heat, enjoyed a cool and 
delightiu! atmofphere. Hiscolleciion of Siberian minerals, gems, and preci. 
ous ftones (amongft which is a beautiful ribbond agate) from various park 
wf the Rullian empire, and a variety of marine fowls from the Rutlian 
_ archipelago, are very curious and interefling. 1 here faw a fine {pecimen 
of the encouflic, or wax-painting, the art of which was difcovered a few 
years {ince in Herculaneum, by a foldier accidentally holding a flambeay 
to an apparantly naked wall, when the aétion of the heat created, to his 
aiionithment, a beautiful landicape, by reviving the encouftic colour in 
which it had been painted. The Do@or allo obligingly thewed me an 
opera which was compofed by the late Emprefs, in whichs with great 
poetical {pirit and genuis, fhe has defcribed the founding of Mof!cow and 
the habits and cutioms of the Ruffians. The words of many of the fon 
were adapted to old Rufs tunes, and others were fet to mafic by Sarti, 6 
this Imperial production only four copies were ever printed ; as foon as 
they were tiruck off, the prets, the types of which were made‘at Paris, was 
broken. Independent of his merited reputation, the Doétor has two other 
reafons fufficient to make any philofopher proud and happy: he is the fa 
ther of two lovely daughters; the eldett is lady Gafcoigne, who, to the 
charms of youth and beauty, unites the moft elegant accomplifhments and 
captivating manners. So high was report in her favour, and fo little can 
fhe be known with impunity, that I felt a fullen fatisfa@tion in learning that 
fhe was upon a vilit to her friends in Scotland whilft I was at Peterfurgh; 
the other daughter is a lovely girl, purfuing her ttudies in the Convent des 
Demvilelles. 

“© On account of his long and faithful fervices, the Door was ennobled 
by Paul, who always retained a great partiality for him, even during the 
temporary dilgu(t which he felt again{ft his countrymen: he is honoured 
with a hat and teathers, and the rank of a general. It 1s fcarcely necetlary 
for me to obferve that, im a military government like Ruifia, military rank 
precedes every other,” 
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The account of a memorable féte given by the diftinguifhed favourite 
of the Emprefs Catherine to that Princefs, at the T’aurida Palace, 
which he had received as one of the magnificent proofs of her Im- 
ores bounty, is at once fo charaéterittic of the fpirit of Prince 

otemkin, and fo curious in itfelf that we cannot forbear to exe 
tract it,’ 
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« Soon after Prince Potemkin’s return from the conqueft of Crim Tat 
tary, under the influence of a gloomy prepoleffion that it would be the laft 
time thai he thould have it in his power to pay due honour to his imperial 
beneiacice's, he relolved upon giving a banquet, which, in modern Europé 
and Ata, should have no parallel. What the expences attending it amount 
ei to, were never known, but they muff have been Bite Fot 
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{everal months previous to the gala, the moft diflinguithed artifis were 
invited from diftant Countries to allift in its completion. The grand outline 
was defigned by the Prince, and {o various as well as vali were the parts, 
that not one of the afliftants could form any previous idea of the whole of 
it. In the general buftle of preparation, the following anecdote, that 
roves the natural tafte of Potemkin’s mind, is related : He had ordered a 
ftatue of Catherine to be formed of alabafter, which he intended thou'd 
be raifed upon a pedeftal, in a temple of precious ftones, in the winter- 
garden ; for the mo'to upon its entablature he wrote; “ To the Mother 
of my Country; and to me the moil gracious.” In his defign, the artilt had 
extended the hand and elevated the fceptre, in the formal ftyle of our 
Queen Anne’s appearance in wax-work; the critical eye of this Prince, 
although he has been termed, and in fome inliances jutily, a {plendid bar- 
barian, in a moment perceived the deficiency of grace in the attitude, and 
ordered the {ceptre to be inclined: the artift retired to another room in 
chagrin, and exclaimed, “* This great favage has more talie than I have, 
who have been brought up in the lap of the Arts.” Upon giving another 
direion, the artift ftared, and remonftrated upon the enormous fum which 
it would coft: “ What! Sir,” laid Potemkin, “ do you affect to know the 
depth of my treaiury ? Be affured it flands in no need of your fenfibility.” 
After which his orders were obeyed without any reference to expenditure, 
« Nothing cou!d exceed the public fenfation which this fete excited. 
At length the evening arrived when the Prince was to appear in all his 
mp and glory, before his fond and adored fovereign, The walls of thele 
Ftendid apartments were moit richly and beautifully illuminated, and 
decorated with various exquifite tran{parencies ; and the fiairs, hall, avenues, 
and fides of the rooms were lined with olficers of fiate, attached to the 
houfehold of the Prince, and fervants, in the moft ‘ofily dreiles, and mag- 
nificent liveries. The orcheftra exceeded fix hundred vocal and infiru- 
menial muficians, and announced the entrance of the Emprefs and hee 
court, richly attired, by a grand overture and chorus, which reverberated 
through the colonnades and falloons. Potemkin condu¢ied his Imperial 
vilitor to an elevated chair gliltering with gold and diamonds: midway 
between the columns were boxes gilt with pale gold, and lined with green 
filk, filled with {pe@tators in gala dreffes, The feitivity commenced with a 
dance of vouths of both fexes, habited in white, and covered with pearls and 
jewels, at the head of whom were the prefent Emperor and the grand duke 
Confiantine his brother. After the dance, and the moft coftly refrethments, 
the party repaired to the threatre, at the other end of the palace, where 
an occafional piece, compo‘ed in honour of the Emprefs, was performed, 
im which all the powers of finging, a@ting, dancing, drefs, {cenery, and 
decorations, were difplayed. Upon the conclufion of the drama, the 
audience rofe, and as if impelled by magic, the benckes, touched by fprings, 
moved and formed into tables and little feats, which were almoft infianta- 
heouily covered with the richeft viands, ferved up in gold and filver. The 
Curtain again rofe, and difcovered a hall of mirrors, from which defcended 
globular luftres of cryfial, and a table appeared covered with the rarity of 
almoft every region, {plendidly ferved in gold; and at the head, upon a 
throne gilded and glittering with precious fiones, fat the Emprets furrounded 
by her court, the moft brilliant in Europe. Such were the arrangements 
in this place, that every one could fee and be feen. In the coloflal hall were 
Ipread tables filled with delicacies and the moft colily wines, and at the 
head 
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head of it was a prodigious matly ciftern of folid filver, containing fterlet 

foup, which ts {aid alone to have coit ten thoufand rubles. During this 

fplendid re paft, in every room the foftelt mufic was heard, which rather 

enlivened than rettrained the current of converfation. Univerfal decorum 

and hilarity prevailed; every with was anticipated, every fenfe was 
ratified. 

« The banquet was followed by a fucceffion of magnificent exhibitions, 
and the Empre! s did not retire till midnight. As the proceeded to her 
carriage, It was oblerved that fhe appeared much affected by the homage 
which had been paid to her, encrealed, perhaps, by the tender remembrance 
of departed hours; and as fhe turned to bid the Prince adieu, the could 
fcarcely {upport berfelf: at this touc hing moment, Potemkin fell upon his 
knees, and covered her hand with his tears and kiffes : : it was deftined that 
he {hould never more behold her under that roof, and his mind feemed to 
be fully potlefled of the idea. A thort time afterwards, as he was proceed. 
ng from Yally to Nicolaief, he was feized with a violent cholic, which it 
is fuppofed was produced by his fingular irregularities; he alighted from 
his travelling carriage, fupported by his nieces, with diiliculty reached a 
bank on the tide of the road, and expired in their arms. His remains were 
interred with magnificent honours, at Cherfon, on the banks of the 
Dnieper, and a ipte ‘ndid maufoleum was raifed to his memory by the order 
of hae czarian majelty. 

The diflike which Paul ever bore towards Potemkin, principally on 
account of his being the favourite of his imperial mother, induced the 
Emperor, during the dreadful fubverfion of his mind, to order the body of 
the Prince te be railed and expoted, and the mauloleum defiroyed. A lady 
whom | met, and who was obliged, during this fearful period, to take 
refuge in the Crimea, beheld the ruins of the tomb, and the remains of the 
Prine e expoled to the birds of the air. 

* To what trifles do many perfons owe their elevation : Potemkin was 
indebted for his honours and fortunes to a feather. In the revolution which 
gave the late Empreis tole poffellion of the throne, the appeared at the head 
eo! the Timail of guards, when Potemkin, a young officer in the cavalry, 
perceiving that the had no feather in her hat, as the appeared on that 
momentous occafion en militaire, rode up to her and prefented his. This 
extraordinary man experienced, in early life, a dit lappointment of the 
heart, which {o frequently forces the mind out of its proper {phere, and 
unfettles it for ever, Potemkin rufhed into the field of battle, and in (earch 
of death obtained glory. The cruel fair one fill rejected him, notwith 
fianding his fears and honours, became violently fmiiten with an ugly od 
man, whom (the married, and hated for ever after.” 


‘There are many other curious particulars related of this extraordi- 
nary man, which our limiis forbid us to tranfcribe. Indeed we have 
already fo far exceeded our ufual bounds in the copioufrefs of our re- 
marks, and the multiplicity of our extracts from this entertaining work; 
that we muft bring our account of it to a clofe. But we “cannot 
conclude without tranferibi ng one other fhort pafflage, exhibiting 4 
new mode of checking the circulation of revolutionary principles. 


“¢ Catherine put down a fect ftill more formidable, and by the following 
Whiupically wile manuer, faved her people from the bancful contagion 
Fre 
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French principles. During that revolution, which portended ruin to all 
the facred eftabliihments of all nations, when in Engiand Pitt trampled out 
the brightening embers, and faved his country ‘rom the devouring flames, 
a group of mifchievous emilfaries from France arrived at Petertburgh, and 
‘ . ad . . . 
began, in whilpers amongii the mob, to perluace the poor dro hka driver, 
and the ambulatory vender of honey quals, that thrones “cre only to be 


f confidered as ftools, and that they had as much right to fii uponone of 


them as their ¢mprets: Catherine, concealing r real apprchenfions, 
availed herfelf of the powers with which the was clothed, without thed- 


* ding a drop of b ood. She knew ridicule to : ge in able hand 5 a POW erful 


weapon, acl refolved to wield it upon the »elent occafion, One evening 
the police officers were ordered to feize all thefe illuminated apoliles of 
liberty, and bear them away to the lunatic alylum, where the ]i:iprefs had 
directed that their heads fhould be thaved and bhiiered, and tiem bodies 
wel! fcoured by aperient medicines, and kept on meagre dict ; tuis regimen 
was continued for fourteen days, when their confinement ( ainated, The 
common Rufhans had heard of their fate, and really be veving that they 
had been infane, neglected and deferted them upon ther re-appearance in 
the city with thorn heads, hollow eyes, and ‘unk cheeks, and all the 


. . . e . . . . 
firiking indications of a recently bewildered mind. 1 this mild and inge- 
nious project had failed, Catherine would have let !oole all the energy of 
power, and for this purpote the rapidly cauted to be built that valt edifice, 


now ufed for the marine barracks, which fhe dc: .ned for a ftate prifon.” 


We had noticed fome cefeéts in this volume, with the intention of 
particularifing them; but we fhall cestent ourfelves with fuggefting 
tothe author the neceflity of impoiing fome reftraint on the bril- 
liancy of his imagination, as frequently difplayed in an affected and 


| abombaftic ftyle, equally remote from dignified eloquence and from 


clailical purity. ‘The very title of his book exhibits a {pecimen of 
this defect. We had alfo remarked fome inconfiftency in his notions 
of flavery; for while he expatiates on the evils of llavery, he repre- 
fents the Ruffian flaves, in many inftances, as enjoying all the com- 
forts, and even ali the luxuries of life, thus affording a very fatif- 
fatory confutation of his own argument. But we have loft our 
reference to this paflage, and to another in which he flates the num- 
ber of proftitutes at Paris to be lefs than that of the fame defcription 
of women in London; a ftatement notorioully contrary to fact. Ic is 
luficient, however, to notice thefe points to induce the author to 
reconlider them 5 and his work is fo interefting as to be well worth 
the trouble of correction ; for which we doubt not, an opportunity 
Will foon be afforded him, by a call for a new edition, 


4 Voyage round the World, in the Years 1800, 1801, 1802, and 1804 ; 
in which the Authar vifited the principal Iflands in the Pactfic Occan, 
and the tnglifa Settlements of Port Fackfn and Norfolk Ifland. By 

ohn Turnbull, in three Vols. samo. Pp. 740. Philips. 1805. 


J 
THE fpirit of navigation and difcovery which burft forth in Europe 
at the conclufion of the fifteenth century, and which fhone 
forth with fo much Juftre and fuccefs, im our Own Country, in the 
glorious 
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glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, has been happily revived in th 


reien of his prefent Majetty, with increafing fplendour. Difcoverig fh 
have been made of new countries in the oreat Pacific Ocean, wher f 


the eafe, and, we may fay, the pleafure attending colonization, form 
a firiking contraft with the difficulties and the dangers, the privations 
and ufferings, of various kinds, with which our forefathers had ty 
ftruggle, in Virginia and New England. By thefe reeent difcoverig 
a variety of new and mott interefting objects is prefented to various 


defcriptions of men: to the mercantile adventurer, new fources of 
commerce; to thole who pant after the pofleflion of independence, if 


fuil that courts the hand of induftry, and ever pours its bounty fpon. 


taneoufly ; and to the philofopher, fubjects of {pcculation which adi 


to the ftores of fcience phyfical and moral. ‘The map of human na. 
ture has been untolded more and more. The ftate of fociety among 
the Aborigines of America could not have appeared more fingular ani 
furprifing to their firft vifitors from Europe, three hundred years ago, 
than that of the inhabitants of New Holland, and the numcrous ifly 
in the South Seas, to the enlightened philofophers of the nincteenti 
century. ‘Though many voyages to the/e parts have been publithel, 
the field of obfervation is fo vaft and various, that new accounts, i 
drawn trom nature with judgment and tatte, are {till read with avi 
dity. The voyage under review ranks among that number. Mr. 
Turnbull has fenfibility to receive interefting impreflions, judymentto 
felect, and probity to relate with fidelity the facts and occurvencs 
which came under his notice, and attracted his attention. 

Mr. Turnbull, whilft fecond officer of the Barwell, in 1799, with 
the firft officer of that fhip, had every reafon to (uppofe, from their 
own actual obfervation, that the Americans carried on a moft lucra 
tive trade to the north-weit of that vaft continent *. Strongly im- 
preffed with this perfuafion, they refolved, on their return home, to 
reprefent it to fome gentlemen of well-known mercantile enterprize. 
They approved of the {peculation, and loft no time in preparing tot 
its execution. Having obtained the neceflary pe rmiffion of the Eat 
India Company, they ‘proceeded to Portfmouth, in a new fhip, in th 
latter end of May ; and having there joined their convoy and the Eat 
India fleet, finally left E ngland on the firft of July, to pufh their for- 
tunes in regions but little frequented by Europeans. They foon 
reached the ifland of Madeira, ‘* that garden of the world.” Having 
touched at Brazil, and the Cape of Good Hope, where we.are entel 
tained with manners, cuftoms, and occurrences, they proceed on theif 
voyage, and, through Bankes’s Straits, arrive at Port Jackfon, 2 
Botan 1y Bay, being the third veffel that had ever attempted this pal- 
fage. It was refolved, that Mr. Turnbull fhould remain ‘eth t0 


difpofe of the cargo, whilft the Captain fhould proceed in the vellel 
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* The grammatical confiru€tion here points toC urna: but Mr. Tur 
Bull mult mean the Continent ef AMERICA, 
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on the north weft fpeculation. Mr. Turnbull being now a refident, 
pro tempore, in Botany Bay, enjoyed a favourable opportunity of giv- 
ing fome attention to the nature and circumitances of this fo often 
mentioned, but little known, fettlement. One charactesittic of the 
colony, and which ftruck Mr, ‘1. with peculiar force, was this : 


‘ That it is almoft the only fettlement in the world in which the refs 
dence of Europeans has produced ab/olutely no change in the manners or 
uleful knowledge of the natives.””. “ The inhabitants of Otahcite (as Mr. 
|’. mentions afterwards) have adopted our fithing-hooks, acknowledged the 
fuperiority of our tools, and almolt univerfatly laid afide their implements 
of bone. The Sandwich iflanders are in many re{pects (till more advanced 
in the knowledge and afe of European commodities, It is not fo wath the 
natives of New Holland: they have gained nothing in civilization fince 
their firft difcovery.”’ 


The town of Sydney, the capital of the colony, and the feat of go- 
vernment, is deferibed. An account is given of its population, the 
civil government, and general character of the fettlers. ‘* Nearly 
one half of the whole population, both mien and women, are Irifh 
convicts, many of whom were tranfported thither for feditious prac- 
tices.” Mr. ‘Turnbull is of opinion, that if an enemy were to make 
their appearance in any force that fhould promife effect, this part of 
the convidts, at leaft, would join them. ‘There is indeed one fe- 
curity, Mr. T. obferves, againtt any attack of this nature—* the little 
value of the fettlement to the conquerors ;” but if New Sou:h Wales 
is nothing in itfelf, like Malta it may have a relative importance. 
‘“‘ The multitude of law-fuits and litigations in this colony exceed all 
proportion to its population. There were not lefs than three hundred 
capiafes, fummonfes, and executions, to be brousht forward at the 
next fitting of the civil court, and the fees of office to the provoft were 
faid to amount to nearly three hundred pounds.” Mr. T. fuppofes, 
that this ** may appear ftrange.” To mofl readers we prefume it will 
appear quite natural, and what was to be expected. 


“ The Aboriginal inhabitants of this difiant region are, beyond compa- 
tifon, the moft barbarous on the face of the earth. The relidence of Eu- 
ropeans (as had been before noticed) has here been whoily ineffectual. The 
Natives are {till in the lame ftate as at our firlt fettiement. Every day are 
men and women to be teen in the tireets of Sydney and Paramatta, naked as 
ii the moment of their birth. They fiill perfitt in the enjoyment of their 
eale and liberty in their own way, and turn a deaf ear to any advice on this 
lubject. 

“Is this to be imputed toa greater portion of natural ftupidity than 
ufually falls to the lot of favages? By no means: if an accurate obferva- 
Hon, anda quick perception, of the ridiculous, be admitted as a proof of 
natural talents, the natives of New South Wales are by no means deficient. 
Their mimicking of the oddities, drels, walk, gait, and looks ofall the Eu- 
ropeans whom they have feen, from the time of Governor Philips duwn- 
wards, is fo exact, as to be a kind of hilioric regifter of their feveral actions 
and chara¢ters. Governor Philips and Colonel Grols [thould not this be 
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Grose ?} they imitate to the life; and to this dav, if there be any ¢! ‘ny oe. 


cultar Wy ai?’ of our countrymen ly Otheers in the Corps, or even conyi 


any caft in the eye, or hobble in the gatt, any trip, or itrut, {tammeriye 
or thick fpeaking, they catch it in the moment, and repreient it in a may 
ner which rende:s it impotuble not to recognize the original. They Rt 
moreover, great proficie en ts in the language and New gate flang of the 
vicis, and in the ca‘e of any quarrel are by no means uneqt ual to them 
tue exchange of abule. 

But this is the fum total of their acquifitions from European 
courle., In every other re'pect, they appear incapable ofany improy 
or even change.” ? 


This incapacity in the New Hollanders, Mr. T. does not imput 
to any unufual portion of ftupidity, becaufe they are found to be ai. 
mirable mimicks ; for he prefumes that ** a quick perception of the 
ridiculaus mult be admitted as a proof of natural talents. ai ertali 
a quick perception of the ridiculous (fo nearly allied to the exc bo 
realon) mult be admitted as a proof of quick talents, But d th 
municking of thole favages, in every other refpedt fo fupid, 

table, and in docile, proceed from the fenfus ridiculi (which the c 
brated profelfor Hi téchinfon, confidets as an original p rinciple in hu 
man nature, as well as a moral fenfe, a fenfe of beauty, Kc. ) and 
not rather, like that of apes and parrots, from what appears finguli’, 
peculiar, marked, or ftriking? In the town of Perth, about forty 
years ago, there was a man of the name of Lenox, who was deaf ani 
dumb, and certainly had the appearance, at Jeaft, of ftupidity 3 ys 
Dumhie Lenox, ashe was called, was a mott excellent mimic. Ther 
Was not any perfon of note in the town, that might not inimediately 
be recognized from Dumre Lenox’s imitation of his gait, manncr, and 
general appearance. Mimicry depends on the fenfes and pliability ¢ 
the organs, not on the intelle&t. When the New Hollandeis thal! 
become better reafone [S, they will be worfe mimics. 

The account that is given by our author of the means and mode 
of life, the w ‘Ys, Or arts in peace and war, and general character 0’ 
the New Hollanders, as well as of the inhabitants of the Society an! 
Sandwich iflands, &c. is in perfect conformity with the narratives 0 
Capt. Cook and other voyagers: but he has noticed and recorded 
many curious particulars which they have not mentioned, and whitt 
probably did not fall under their obfervation. “I'hey are all of them 
E. cheats, liars, beggars, and thieves: even the royal: families, 

ings and queens, princes and princefies, not exce pred, Their f prin 
cipal fubfiftence, as has been obferved by every \ ilitor, is drawn from 


the fea and rivers; and hence the fca-coaft is much better inhabited 
than the interior. 


* When a dead whale is caft on thore, they (the New Hollanders) live 
fotaplhouty. flock: ng to tt in great numbers, and (eld m leave it till the 
bones are well picked, Their fub?itute for bre ag | is afpecies of root, fome- 
thing reflembling the fern. It is roafted and pounded between two tones 
4nd being thus mixed with fi ih, and perhaps (ome other ingredients, cot 
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fitutes the chief part of their food. The 'y have oyiters of an extraordinary 
fize, three of them being tuflicient for any ordmary man. 

« The general caules ‘of qui arrels among the natives of Botany Bay ap- 
ar to arile trom jeal louty of their women: and one mode of retaliation is, 


pe 3 
ing On and ravi: hing the a). whic h, we pire ume, iS HOLL lO prieVvoUs a luf. 


{ciZ! 4 
fering “there as it would be in Europe. ”—** Phe quicknels of their eye and 


ear isequally fingular, “They can hear and diiiinguiih objects which would 
ecape an European. This circumiianee renders them verv acceptable 
gid sto our Iportimen in thi woods, as they never fail te pomt out the 
game beforeany European can difcover it. Plhey 
of heaven for their covering. in wet wWeatocr they retreat 
in the rocks, and remain there, having livhted fires atthe mouth, till the 
tempett is difpelled. They are faid to be terribly afiaid of viions and ap- 
aritions. Their canoes, compofed of the bark ef trees tied. together in 
imal! fplinters, -are the mott milerable that it is potlible to conceive. They 
are actually half tall of water; and nothing but the buoyancy of the male- 
rials could prevent them a minute from tinking. In this crazy craft, a 


whole family may frequen tly be {een a- fithing. A fire of embers is ufually 


! 


midit of the vetiel, and the fith they eateh is thus drefed, or rather 


be] 


, i ' 
Heep Hpeneath (ae cahovyv 


to the caverns 


in the 
half warmed, in the fame initant in which it is caught. 


On the Arft fettlement of the colony at Botany Bay, all intercourfe 
Was much hnpeded by their jealouly of their new vilttors. 


It was not without many friendly advances, and fume artifice, that the 
Governor could in any degree appeafe them, or induce them to venture 
among the fetilers. One of their chiefs, Bennclong, a warrior of jreat 
repute, was caught by avery fingular expedient. Having taken a liking 
to a fatlor’s atket it was olfered to him without hetitation, and a farlor 


ordered to atlitt him in } ute! ny iteon. The fellow obeyed, and by poudtar 


the bs se of the jacket on fion it, contrived to hamper the arms, and eflectu 
ally ure the fiurdy lavage ; 
Mr. T. heard another ridiculous anecdote, the truth ef v hich © he 


does not abjolute ly f too abfolut eis he fay *3 but cpt d nits net of 
| es f 


any degrees | ailert, though the ivnorance of the natives, he obferves 
at the {fame hire renders it not incredible. 


es 1 belonging to the failors ofa {hip in the harbour, boiling in 
a Can “ty tite over ti . fre on thore, fome of the natives obferved the 
with a look of defire, and, watching their opportunity, flily put in the 
hands to take one out; and being thus, as it were, caught iia trap, betook 
thenielves to flight, with looks full) of equal terror am affronthment, and 
bOatiiig, like fo many wounded bulls. 1 can the more readily believe this, 
is T know from experience, that, except ia their mimicry, they can 


‘ ? 


learcely connect two ideas lupe ther. 

Therefore, as above obferved, excellence in mimicry is not a proof 
of excellent natural talents. While we do not in every initance agree 
suthor in his conclufions, we vteatly r {pect his itridt 

gard to truth, in bis narration of matters of faét, [fit had been his 
object to prove, from the admirable mimicry of thofe favaves, that 
they had good natural parts, he would not have infifted fo much on 


with our candid 
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their extreme ftupidity in other refpedts. He flates facts, leavin 


‘ , 
theories to others ; though he fometimes fuggetts hints for the exe. 
cife of reflection. 





The curiofity of knowing the charaéter and circumftances of new). y 


following anecdotes, therefore, of Bennelong, the chief already men. j 


difcovered favages is fcarcely greater than that of knowing the light 
which our own charaéter and circumftances are viewed by them. Th 


tioned, are introduced into this narrative with tafle and judgment, 


« Whiltt Bennelong was in England, he was prefented to many of tk F 


principal nobility and firtt families of the kingdom, and received from many 
o! them prefents of clothes and other articles, which a favage of any othe 


country would have deemed almoft inefiimable. It was not fo, however, — 


with Bennelong. He was no fooner re-landed in his own country, than lx 
forgot, or at leaft laid afide, all the ornaments and improvements he had 
reaped trom his travels, and returned, as if with increafed relith, to all hy 
former loathlome and favage habits. His clothes were thrown away, a 
burthenfome retiraints on the freedom of his limbs, and he became agair 
as complete a New-Hollander, as if he had never left his native wilds 
Indeed the fame oblery ation holds good with refpect to the refi of his cou. 
trymen; for though they are continually craving clothes, it 1s but very te 
dom that they appear ir them a fecond time 


* Itcannot, indeed, be denied that Bennelong is fomewhat advanced § 


beyond his countrymen in European acqaifitions, for he can occationally 


converfe with eafe and even intereft. The names of Lady Sydney and 
Lady Jane Dundas are often in his mouth; and he appears jutily grateful 
for the favours received fron thele his fair patroneiles. It is not unpleating 
to litten to his relations-of the wonders feen by him during his abode in 
England. One incident, in particular, he relates with all the fatisfaétion of 
a favourite fiory: that being at the houfe of a very refpectable gentleman, 
and furrounded with numberlets vititors of curiotity, an old gentleman, ut 
moved amidit the general eagernels, took no further notice of him than 
betiowing on him a tingle glance, and then helped himfelf bountifully to a 
pinch of tnuff, and requetied the company to pats the bottle, which had for 
lome time been quite neglected. This apathy and intlexible gravity feem 
to have made more impretlon on the mind of Bennclong than all the wor 
ders and glitters of drels that he had (een that evening ; and from the plea 
fure he takes in relating this incident, he no doubt confiders the old genile- 
man as one of the wifci men in the company, or perhaps in England. 
Bennelong (who is his countrymen in epitome) is fo addi€ted to diinking, 
that he wouid fearcely ever be tober it he could obtain {pirits ; and whem 
ever intoxicated, he ts intolerably mifchievous. 

“ A gentleman of great humanity made the trial of cultivating a young 
native hoy and girl, begimning with them from their infancy, jufily thinking 
that his early commencement gave the belt promife of fuccels. 

© They were accordingly tiri@ly and anxioutly attended, and fupplied 
with food, clothes, and every thing either necetlary to the comfort, or 
ihe forming of them to European habits. No fooner, however, on theif 
advanced age, were they reftored to their free choice, and liberty of action, 
than, throwing afide all their European improvements, and rejecting with 


diidain al! the habits of civilized lite, they returned to their countrymen, 


aid 
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and preferred even the famine of a favage life to all the plenty and com- 
parative luxury of a civil fociety, Numberlels are the other examples of 
the (ame kind; indeed fo many as almoit to induce a conclution, that a 
New Ho lander is phyfically incapable of civilization, The New Hollanders 
are wholly without any form of government, or any family or indi sidual 
whom they acknowledge as their king or chief. 

“ Parturition here teems excepted from the general curfe. The women, 
ina few hours alter their delivery, return to the performance of their do- 
metic duties. Woillt the female child is in its infancy, they deprive it of 
the two firlt [the firtt two} joints of the little finger of the right hand; the 
operation being effected by obiiructing the circulation, by means of a light 
ligature. The di{membered part is thrown into the fea, that the child may 
be hereafter fortunate in fithing. They have allo a culiom of extracting 
from the male children, about the age of puberty, one of their front teeth.” 

Mr. Turnbull, departing from Port Jackfon, proceeds to Norfolk 
ifland, the beauty and fertility of which, as well as of two fmaller 
adjacent illands, known by the name of Philips and Nepean, are de- 
feribed. At Norfolk ifland, he was informed by a letter from his 
companion, the Captain of the fhip, that the North-Weft {pecula- 
tion had entirely failed, and that he had in confequence returned to 
Port Jackfon ; that, under thefe circumftances, he had come to a re- 
folution to try Bafs’s Straits, and endeavour to make up a cargo of 
fkins, as their licence from the Eaft India Company compelled them 
to vifit China. 

The following finyular ftory of a fugitive, befides that ic is amufing 
in itielf, contains fome interetting local defcription. 


“ As the Captain (whole name is not mentioned) returned from his 
vovage to the North-Weti, he was compelled, by the necetlity of recruiting 
his ttuck of frefh water, to ftop at one of thole folitary itlands with which 
the furface of the South Sea is.every where fiudded, and not one half of 
which, however fertile and beautiful, have any other inhabitants than the 
ulual fea-birds. Alter the watering was completed, the boat was difpatched 
tg another part of the ifland, abounding in the cocoa nut and cabbage tree, 
which, for the convenience of gathering the fruit, they had begun to cut 
down, They were all in the utual {pirits of men who touch at land after 
the long confinement of a fea voyage, when their mirth was interrupted by 
amoit hideous noife. The found approached, exclaiming to them, in hor- 
id exclamations, and good Englith, as they thought, to defift, The whole 
party were now panic-firuck. Perfuaded that it could be nothing but a 
lupernatural being warning them from his facred domain, and that inflant 
death, or fome horrible punifament, would attend their difebedience ; a 
council of war was held on the {pot, and, after fome vos and cons, it was finally 
agreed to itand by one another, and not to take to their heels till the enemy 
appeared. The ipeétre at length advanced, in appearance a favage, and 
reproached them for their unprovoked tre{pais on his premifes. The party 
Were at length convinced that their monfier was no other than a man, who, 
according to his own account and conjectural reatoning, had been left on 
the iland by a fhip about four months before. The reader will readily 
conclude, that he had not received this punithment for his good behaviour. 


His beard had not been haved fince the firft moment of his landing. His 
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raiment was all in rags, and his fleth as filthy as a miner who had never ap. 
peared above the furtace of his mother earth, 

« The firiienguiry, of courle, was, how he came to be left on the ifjang, 
with every probabiliy of pern.ing: a queition to which he could retum 
no very fatistactoryv aniwer, ‘The next queliuion Was, as to his mode 
living, to which he replied omewhat more intelligibly - that the po 


article of his tubtuiftence was the cocoa nut, tth, and land and tea cral 


that one time le had the good fortune to killa wild hoy, but, for want o 
lali to preierve it, he eould make it latt but two day: . 


“After tom ‘farther intercourle, fome of the party accor npanied him to 
what he called his heuce, which was built ina particular lhape, three poits 
being (unk in the ground, and inclined towards each other, fo as to forma 


complete half ofa regular biiected cone. The root was doubly and trebly 
matted over with the leaves and [malier branches o: the cocoa-nut tree; but 
the houle altogether appeared more hke a Cog-khennel than a fuitable abode 
fora human being. The howehold furniture contitted of an old trunk, 
a disty flock bed, an axe, a pocket knife, a butcher’s ficel, and four gun 
flints, Inthis fituati on, four hundred miles from any human being, andat 
almofi an immea‘urable diflance from his native country, this fellow ap 
peared fo contented with his condition, that he feemed to have no wilh to 
a When a propofal was made to him to eccom pany our men to te 
, be pauled for fome time, and at length made a de pone for wages, 
which, as expreflive of indiference, would doubtlefs have jutiified them m 
leaving him to his fate. At length, however, he tuidlered himielf to be 
periuaded, but till feemed to coniider the conventence mutual, or rathei 
that we were the obliged party 
Voey could never procure from him any fatisfaciory account as to the 
caule of bis being left on the ifland; but they never entertained any doubt, 
that it was no flight crime that coul | provoke his Captain and his comraies 
to fuch an exemplary puntiiment. Indeed his fubtequent conduct was 
fuch as to jucity this conjecture; for, intiead of any gratitude to his de 
livere s, he w as found to be luch a mover of feditien among ti the thip’s 
company, that, lor the ~ lervation of good order in the fhip, it was thought 
prudent ‘leave him at Po Jac fon, 


Our voyagers, leaving Nori ik ifland with a fair wind, proceeded 
to Ctaheite, where they were viiited by the chiefs and miffionaries. 


« “The King being very defirous to obtain fome of our ava, that is, {pte 
rituous fiquors, we gratined him with a imall quantity, which was handed 
down to him in a cocoa-nut {hell in his ¢ canoe On receiv: ng the pretent, 
he tara aloud * My ty te fata, my ty te pol ic—Ve ry good men, .ve ry good 
thip.” We aficrwards tearned, that his M: ye.ty was fomewhat t too much 
addicied to the ule of fuch Haque rs, and that he would go all lengths to pro 
cure them. His tather Pomarte was not vet returned from an expedition 
agatnft his enemies in another part ¢ fthe land. It may be neceflary here 
to obverve, that, by the laws of Otahcite, the fon, immediately on his 
birth, tuccecds t e diguitv of his father, the father, from that inttant bee 
coming only adminiirator for his child. Oloo therefore was king, and 
Pomarrie, bis father, r 

« Nothing, in the way of prefents, was fo acceptable as fire arms. No 
other kind ot pre ent could be made acc eptabdle, even to the Queen Dow 
ager Ldeoh. Whatever was offered to her, cloth, luoking-glaties, {cillats, 

even 
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»rejected with aifdam, making us uidertiand that fhe was as 
isany man in the country of making ule of firearms. We had 
deed been informed by the Mithonaries, that {he was not lef expert as a 
as a politician, We therefore exp lained, that the artic'es we 
y fented to her, were fuch as would have been eagerly preferred by 
fair country women, and con cluded by giving her a mutket, with which 


Mi’ Wi is perle ity lati fied. 


Our vovavers were alfo vifited by the regent Pomarie— 


‘ 


ays wellfor himfelf as 


« Who defired to be accommodated with a be 


for a fuppementasy wile, who attended dim ia the double capaciy ofa 
miirels and fervant. Tt was his practice to be fea by this lady, o7 1e 


other (rufty atlendant, whew in company with lirangers; as, a cordial Me to 
the cuioms of Ocaheite, he Would have dilgriced himlelt by carrying his 
hand to his mouth. We found, however, aflerwards, that he was not lo 
frupulous on fhore, on (his point of cuquette,  Doring the afternoon, 
that he might fee how much I co niidered myfell honoured by becoming r 


his tayo* (or particular frend) [fhewed him ail pouible attention, and in 
perfon waited on hi as bis ervant. His queftions were as numerous, and 
for the molt part as inhignificant as ufual: though fome of them argued a 
greater itrength of mind, and a more warlike prepentity. He enquired of 
is repeatedly, 1 any of us were acquamted with ‘he art of maki gun- 
powder; and, as he had learned from the mutinee s of the Bounty, that it 
was a compofition, and not the farina of a vegetable, as fuppoied by other 
favages, he demanded to be informed of its component parts, and whether 
they might not be tound in the toil of Olaheite? Was my Roy al Ma tera 
longer man than him ? Had he a ober countenance 2? Was his dress 
elegant?—and fundry other apn reipecung her Maje ity, and the 
bdve sofrank in our countrv. Such was the curiotity of Pomaric and his 
female attendant, that the hele alternoon was ¢ mployed mn mimutely oNa- 
miuuing every object Age them. They were particularly firuck with che 
fight of two American ni CEFOes nour thip ’s compa! ny, botlr of whom were 
of a¢ omplexion uncomment! ) dark, and had thort woclle ham. The Oto. 
licitans feemed to think the deep ¢ four of the {kin was produced by parnt- 


Ing, asthey at diWerent times tried to rub it off. 
~ bhe Otahs alis, ei, dither dik ti Palhon, tely fo: dof mulhic. | very 


leature of their face, and member of their body, bears [not bear} teh imony to 
Hs wnpredion; no incontiderable arguments of their fentibility and tocial 


4iCCTIiOi), 


“One d: ly we had Edeoh and her favourite chief (to whom fhe had been 
atlached fince ihe parted from Pomaric ) to ee on board ; not that they 

red for our food, dreiied after our own manner, but becauie they knew 
that untefs thev ate withus, they could hope for none of. ur avaand tobacco, 
lor which the y both ardently longed. T De ol lects of the liquor on the two 
; Were very different: for while the man became mad and furious, the 
pour Queen Dowag, r appeared tilly and childuth. She burit into tea.s, and 
tremb.ed with fear, as her companion grew oulrayeous and de{perate. Juli 


_— — —-+-- - = —<-- - -_— - 
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* When they become T ayos, Or yr particular friends, they exchange names, 


Mr, Turnb ull, for exampl¢, was called Pomarie ; Pomarie, Turnbull. 
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at this fime, Pomarie came on board to have fome work done at o, a 
forge, and hearing the noile below, was touched with compatiion jor Ede 
his former confort; but, unwilling perfonally to interfere, he beckoned y 
me to go down, and endeavour to arrange matters, without his appearing "s 
to know any thing of the bufinefs. This was done: but it was onl) \y F7 
a promife of a little more {pirits, on condition that peace fhould be reflore, F 
that the fury of the favage could be reftrained from breaking out in fom F 
de!perate act. 








Leaving Otaheite, they arrived at Huaheine. 






While we lay off the mouth of the harbour, we were agreeably {yr 
prized at the approach of a large double canoe, as carrying a pendant ad § 
red fag. We concluded that the King, the Admiral, or fome other grea 
chief, was on board: but when the canoe came along tide, we ditcovered 
that the firanger was no other than one of our former (hipmates, a hal 
witted refilefs tellow, who had for fome time patt retided in the tiland. 

“« Indeed there does not occur a greater difficulty toall European hips in 
the South Seas than that of keeping their crews together: fuch is the fe 
duction of that life of indolence, and careleflnels, which the feveral tflands 
hold out: the beauty of the country, particularly that of Otaheite, and 
{ull more the facility with which the neceflaries of lite may be procured, 
are temptations too powertul to failors exhaufled with the fatigue of lucha 
long voyage. Add tothis, the women: and the difhculty of reftraining out 
feamen againit fo many attractions will excite no farther furprize.” 


By the advice of their fhipma’'e whom they found at Huaheine, 
they left that ifland, and proceeded to the knavifh and treacherous 
Utitea, where a plan was concluded between a number of convids 
(whom they had been oblived, from the defertion of many of their 
men, to take on board as part of their crew at Botany Bay) and the 
chiefs, for cutting the velfel from her anchors, letting her drive on 
fhoic, murdering the fhip’s company, and making prey of the thip. 
Hottilities enfued between the Englifh and Uliteans, aided by fome 
deferters: but all difficulties and dangers being happily furmounted, 
our countrymen were enabled te make their efcape from Ulitea. 
Patling by the :flands of Bolobolia and Mouna, in which laft they had 


fome intercourfe with the natives, they bade adieu, for the prefent, to 
the Society [{lands. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


An Effay on the Principle and Origin of Sovereign Power. By a Dig 
nitary of the Church. Tyranflated from the French, with a Pree 
face and Appendix. 8vo. Pp. 298. 7s. Hatchard. 1805. 


HE French revolution, and the ufurpation of the throne of France 

by Napoleon Buonaparte, appear to have given rife to this pub- 
lication, which the author divides into two parts. In the firft of 
thefe, confifting of four chapters, he enters into a refutation of the 
hypothefis of a ttate of nature anterior to fociety, and of a primitive 
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compact ; and in the fecond, he endeavours to point out and trace 
the tirlt, or the original ftate of fociety. He endeavours to inveltigate 
and afcertain thefe three points, whether civil fociety arofe from a pri- 
mitive convention between men independent of all reftraint from au- 
thority ; whether fuch a ftate of natural independence has ever exift- 
ed; and whether fuch a ftate is even poffible; attempting, in the fir 
part of his performance, to prove, ft, That from the hypothefis of 
juch a ftate fyftems are derived moft deftructive both to fociety and to 
the interelts of religion; adly, that the hypothelis itfelf is not fupported 
by any hiftorical facts ; adly, that it is atherftical, reflecting on Divine 
Providence, and contrary to revealed truths; gthly, that it is repug- 
nant to reafon, even unénlightened by revelation. And, in the fe- 
gond pait, he labours to eftablith the doctrine, that the rights of fove- 
reigns are coniecrated by religion ; that their authority emanates from 
a divine fource, proceeding ion God himfelf ; and attempts to trace 
this emanation in the very ordinances of nature themfelves, 

In the firft chapter of the firft part, he combats, we think fuccefs- 
fully, the doétrines of Hobbes, Montefquieu, and Rouffeau, fo far at 
leat as they relate to the fuppofition of men exifting in an independent 
infulated fituation, or ftate of nature, prior to every kind of fociety. 
Atter entering into a particular examination of their cpinions, he draws 
a comparifon between their principles in the followings words : 


“ Tn decompofing, or analyfing the nature of man, Hobbes, with much 
acutene/s of dilcrimmation, faw that his vicious propentities, when unre- 
ftrained by the laws of fociety, inclined him to difturb general harmony. 
This is a truth but too well evinced by experience. This author has con- 
cluded, that, previous to the eftabithment of fociety, the fiate of nature 
was a ftate of anarchy: a falfe conclulion, becaule man ts a being effen- 
tially fociable, and becaufe man has never lived in a fiate of nature prior 
to fociety, and out of, and diftinet from a fiate of fociety. 

“ Montefquieu and Rouffeau have attacked the principle laid down by 
Hobbes. They have remarked, that God could not place man ina ftate 
of warfare, where natural laws could not be dilpen'ed, nor operate. So 
far, they reafoned ju(ily. But they fubjoin, that man exilts in peace with 
his kind, in the ftate of nature anterior to that of fociety. Here, equally 
with Hobbes, they reafon erroneoufly. For man is born with the propen- 
fities of a fallen and corrupt nature; and a ftate of nature cannot be fup- 
poled where man, independent of all authority, would not bea prey to his 
own patlions, and at war with bis fellow-creatures, 

“ Why have thefe writers on either fide of the quefiion, fallen into error? 
Jtis becaufe they have not perceived, that fociety is the natural fate of 
man, at once a reafonable, and corrupt being. Society developes his rea- 
fon, by fituating him in a flate of mutual relations with his kind: and the 
telirains his paffions, by fubjecting him to a governing authority. In a 
word, the fyfiem of Hobbes is ablurd, becaufe in confidering man, such as 
he is, tince his fall, he places him in a fiate of nature fubjeét to no authority, 
and abandons him to the fury of his vicious and unruly inclinations. Mon- 
tefquieu and Roufleau, on the contrary, fuppofing man, what he 15 not, con- 
Clude, that his paflions are the very caufe of fociety, and that he would not 
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polels them in the flate of natme, or at leat, thot they would pot toclins 
ham more to ev ian Ww ¢g re IN V, LOIS Dv Pothels w il] Hot aes 

the jiate of degradation and lefs of moral principle towhich un! 
his wilhand geneial habits; a late which even the heathen pi | 
have fuppoted.”’ 


In the fecond chapter, be has recou to the book of Genelis to 


fhow, that the hy pothelrs mens havinw exited individuaily, jepa. 


rately, 2nd independently, In an infulated fituction and ce nd tion, 
pricr to any tort of fociery, and having removed, forthe fake ot mu. 
tual tupport anc convemience, from that ftateinte the focial, in virtue of 
an oiigtl al on rimitive compact formed or entered into by them int iat 
fituation, 1. not fupported by any historical facts. We readily ollow 
that this aflertion is not only teue, but that the truth of at 1s eftab}thed 
by hiftory bor: facred ana pretanc, as well as bv obfervation and eXpe- 
ricute. Neo never did nor ever can exift puta fuciety, for which 
they are formed by natur?. Bat ever fince there have been men, there 
have been quarrels, which have rendered .n attention on their part to 
fult-pr iervall Nig EVOCT in th Laimplett ‘forms or [tages of fociety, ablo- 
Jucesy noceidtaury. Asin fcivcce, however, no fuppetition is admifii- 
bie, that is either contrary to demonftrable truth, ot repugnant to 
ccita A Wei-KHCOWN Gala, bo the hy potheiis of ** man failen from 


the «louds, abandoned ty) aimicif, and without education, antecedent 
to ihe forme oa of any teciety,s’? isa fition that ought not to be 
vianted, even to writ.rs on law and natural richts, becaufe it is ine 
con aibouut woth reafon, which fhews us, boyend the potZoility of con 
traction, that fociety is meceflary for the p: pavation and preferva- 


Cicak ou Cie {1 cies; With revelaty which informs us, thal imen was 
nat only created male end t mate, as it was not (ood t at Adam fhould 
be alone, but wa .o commanded to be fruictul and muitip!y 5 with 
hifior cal tacts, with experience end obfervation, which have always 
founds men, ta cven the rudeft and mot® ienorant itate, im fome fort 
f focictv oO - and with t dafires, weo<neiles, and wants of 
human pature, which all confptre to render man nat irally prove to 
foctety, as adfolutety necetfasy tor hi happinefs, fecuruy, and pres 
Kkryation, At tee tine time we cannot fubf ribe to his opinion, that 
the tate OF Nature is a vate OF civilization, and that the favage ftate 
as farthe:} removed from the fame; for we cannot help regarJing thofe 
forms of the family. {tate of fociety, that are moft fimple, as approach- 
jog nearcit to the ttate of natu 


} ‘, P 


He feenssto think that civilized fociety exilted in greateft perfection 


—) 


~* 


when Adam and Eve were ina itate of innoce nee’ that civil:zation, 
“ PROWL reovicien, the orts, and forences, cradually dim- 
nifliad as their defec nts joperate | themielves to a greater and greate 


diftance from them, t1l meu loft al! juft and proper ideas of the Su. 
preime Being, as well as an acquaintance with the arts of | fe, ai dl dee 
generated into a Rite © i Norance favagenets, and barba:ifm, which, 
in lis opinion, ts in the extrome oppoilite to that of nature. We on the 


La 1 oryes wef ie ony dingy ry re 1, | : ! erate e ante res 
other hand conceite, that no fair or reafonable conclufions or inferences 
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drawn from the degre of civilization and knowledec, which 
or firft parents enjoyed im paradiic, wich regard to the patuial ttate 
fman fallen and Corrupt as he now is. In ce ntemplating the ftate 


of nature, we muft cake man as he really exats at crofenty without 


os ey ! . p hos okas — — 66rl = ~ 
atrempting to view filth aS that Deng, which Wwe ail Cold he O le 
‘ r beat < 
Wor oan 
Nnaiil Was. 
A = , - = ‘ . " 
There ore allo fome other pofitions of this author, which we can- 
"7 ! - } ) Ps ae ! ‘ . we try , ee 
adm fuc 1, Jor 1atlans C, as ft le > that the wav.oes in Ameri a 
have a | OWES, councils, aic forms of government, ang taat ea dS 


‘families have the power of vite and death. For they have no :ezula- 
Fo samong ‘hem, even for the pur, itthment of murder, which s che 
oreateft crime taat can b-“committed in toc ety. Im duch cafes, reta- 
Nation is the only principle of a¢tion amung them; and that is ire- 

quently for a confiderable lengtu of time delayed. Every tamily, 
withou conlu:ting any other, tollows the bent of its ows inclina- 
tion; and this muft neceffurily be the cafe, whilft they continue to 
fubfift chiefl, oy fifhing and hunting. The head of a f.mily neither 
claims nor exercifes the power of itte and eath. The mere attempt 
to exercile fuch a power would geveraliy prove fatal co him. “Vhey 
are ay fond and caretul of their children, in their helplefs and infant 
ftate, as per ple i in more advanced {tages of fociety are, and even more 
fo. Parentsl auchority among them is accompanied vith no coer- 
con, but .s exercifed with the greateft lonity and mildnefs. They 
feidom evcn repr ve their children, and never or very rarely indeed 
chaltife them. And as to their war-councils, it is as neceflary for all 
the heads of families to be prefent at them, as for the warriors and 
young men fit for acting as fuch, who generally attend when they 
can, ave animated to warlike exploits by the {peeches of their 
Ka chiefs, and are invited to acc mpany them on their expeditions, 

hich they fometimes do, and fometimes not, as they the: ifelves think 
“ yer. ‘The very women and children are not excluded from their 
mectings, if they choufe tu attend. We agree, however, with the 
author in this pofition, that there never was nor could be @ p ror dtal 
compact entercd into by men hving prior to tue forming of wt indivi lually, 


+ 


Separately, and indepe ndently of one another. It will be but far, huw- 


ever, to communicate to our readcrs his fentiments on thele points in 
his own words, 

« The firft defcendants of the original parents of mankind, we fee, lived 
in Civilized lociety. It muft be confefled, that others who removed to 
filuations difiant from the country of theu anceftors, have become barba- 
Tous and almoft favage. What inference are we to draw fiom this, to caufe 
it to bear on the fuppofitions of the publici is? Itas, that all the nations 
from Noah downwards, who had preterved the fame language, the fame 
focial velations, and who had brought to perlection the tcieaces and arts, 
would not have been in a {tate of nature. It would have been the pofierity 
of Japheth, who, in the wild foreits of unenlightened Europe, would have 


fought the ftate of nature to live in it, ull they might decm it eligible to 
relingu ih, 
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relinquith it, to return to a ftate of civilization by the formation of a {ociy 
compa. . 

«“ Neverthelefs, fome authors have endeavoured to reconcile this hy 
thefis with hiftorical fads. “* When under the focial compact,” fays a mo. 
dern writer, ‘‘ our forefathers did not fay, fimply, We mult be governed, 
They faid, We with to have fuch a certain {pecies of government, and, 
immediately, railed Pharamond on their bucklers.” This writer quotes jy. 
ie sonpte b Does he imagine that our anceflors had not been governed 
prior to this period? They had rulers, priefts, and religious w orthip ; they 
had laws, fince the Salic laws exified before Pharamond’s time. In a word, 
they had a government; whether an seas! ora democracy, it matte; 
not. They had a fovereign. It is by his will, that the people, in puriu. 
ance of cfiablifhed forms, allemble and choole a king. If the government 
becomes legitimately monarchical, this is allo effeéted by the intervention of 
the fame authority that has hitherto ruled, and which retfigns the power into 
the hands of the new lovereign, Find out, prior to Pharamond’s time, the 
primordial compact among the French. I fulpect its original exiltence can 
not be alcertained, and that hiftory does not record the period of its forma 
tion.—D. Arrgnpix. 

« The {uppofition of men altogether independent, and relinguifhing their 
woods to form a political conftitution, involves a ridiculous ablurdity. The 
very favages of America do not live in a flate of anarchy. Let us tuppole 
that a legiflator undertakes to prefent to them a code of laws. If they ac 
cept of it, we are not to conclude that the primitive compact has raileda 
fovereign to the throne. The fovereignty and the government had a prior 
exitence, becaufe they had a police, rulers, and councils that regulated 
the common aflairs of the people: a torm of government, unqueftionably, 
fimple, but proportioned to their wants, and not giving rife, like ours, to 
various complicated interelis involving political and contentious difcutlions 
“ The Luropean contemplating only the forms of government peculiar 
his own country, at firit, regards the nations of North Amcrica, as favages 
feattered among the woods. He is, afterwards, not a little furpriled at 
finding a fenate with whom he can negotiate, and warriors prepared to op 
pofe his enterprifes. This fenate is compoted of the heads of families, who 
are, actually, independent lovereigns, having, in their re{pective families, 
the power of life and death.” (Fergufon.) 

“ Its taking an unfair, and deceiving view of the fubject, to term a 
conftitutional charter, a Magna Charter, or a bill of rights, which among 
fome nations originated in conventions that expreiled the publie will ina 
formal manner, a primitive compa@. The origin of fovereignty is by no 
means to be found in fuch conventions: for they exhibit nations who had 
already been fubject tolaws, Thefe conventions could not have been les 
gitimate and regular, but, by the concurrence of a pre-exiliing authority 
that directs men’s minds to that particular objec& of reform or political 
change, which it may be expedient to introduce into the tiate. Lycurgus 
was a king, before he became a legillator, Athens had laws before the 
times of Solon. 

“ Let us not confound two things very difting in their nature ; a jrimor- 
dial contract which men fuppoied independent ot all authority might enter 
into, and an accidental convention formed by a nation of long fianding. The 
one would be an eflential change operated in the {tate of primitive mam, 
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become focial. The other is but a modification of that focial ftate which 


he has always enjoyed as his natural fiate. Here, itis a nation thoroughly 


eliablithed, that changes its conftitution, and under the name of the Acsjle 
we are to underliand the whole body politic, the head, and its members, 
the fovereign and his fubjeéts. Nothing is effected but by the will of the 
rulers of the ftlate aciing in concert with members constituting it. Under 
the other confideration of the tubject, there would be no focial body politic. 
It would be an aggregation of men poflefling all, the fame rights. ‘The {tate 
of fociety they adopt, would be the unconttrained effe@ of their volition 
that would not deftroy their right to the independence they woukd hold from 
nature. This compact, founded on original independence, would be bind- 
ing on them while its condjtions nash Spells fulfilled: but theuld one of 
the contracting parties violate thefe, then the original right of independ- 
ence would recur in its fulleft force. Under thefe fuppofitions, it is by the 
election on the part of the people, that kings now reign; now, equally as 
they did at the period of the primitive contra&. The people might fay 
to them at all times, You do not accomplish the object of your institution, we no 
longer orve you obedience. Under the oppofite hypothetis, the fubje& always 
remains a fubject, during, and after the convention, as he was previoully, 
and fubmits to the laws legiflated for his benefit. It is, then, evident, that 
the two compacts in queition have in their nature, nothing of a common 
import. A convention arifing from circumttances, formed by a people * to 
a their government, is either legitimate, or is not legitimate t. It is 
legal, if its proceedings and its convocation are fanétioned by the concur- 
rence of the contiituted authorities of the tate. It is illegal, if it ailembles 
and a¢ts by an infurrection of the people againft the prince, or the rulers 
who are invelted with power. It is, undoubtedly, poflible that a conftitu- 
tion, thus vicioully formed, and of unfan¢tioned origin, may maintain it- 
felf. But let us not mifiake this pojition; if the laws promulgated under 
fuch a convention, during a revolution, become, fubfequently, obligatory 
ona nation, and if a new power aflumes the right of ruling over the people, 
it isnot to the illegal and ufurped authority of this convention that this is to 
be attributed; it is to be afcribed to that prefcriptive authority which length 
of time gives to efiablilhments, by a fan@ion they could not derive from any 
will of a revolted people. The laws of this prefcription, as they relate to 
the fovereignty, will be the obje& of an important article in this work.” 





—_ — 
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“ * T fuppofe that the Poles, in the end of the laft century, would have 
fucceeded in the defign they had of changing their conftitution, The fame 
contiituted authorities who had, till that period, placed the crown on the 
head of an eleGed king, would have tran{mitted an hereditary right to the 
dynatiy whom they might have called to the throne. We muft, doubtlets, 
hot confound the dtet of Poland, with the sovereign jcople of Rousseau,” 

“+ J] have no fear or hefitation in faying it. The treaties of peace which 
acknowledged the independence of Holland, and of the United States of 
America, were, by no means, tranfactions between two powers poflefling 
equal rights, Until the period of the fignature of thele relpective treaties, 
there was only one fovereign relatively concerned, It was, in one cafe, the 
king of Spain who relinquifhed his rights over Holland; and in the other, 
the king of England, who agreed not to exercile his, any longer, on the 
Continent of America. The two republics, only at thefe re(pective periods, 
commenced poifelling fovereign authority.” 
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In the third chapter he pre ‘ceeds to prove, that the hypothefis o', 
ftate of nature anterior to fociety is atheiltical, reflects on providene. 
and is contrary to revealed truth. We readily allow, that this hy, 
pothefis is contradi€tory to the account which Mofes has g ven uy 


the origin of man; but we cannot regard the mere fiction of fuchif 


ftate, for the pepo of illultration, as atheiftical; and we don. 
think, that he has fucceeded in his att. mpt to prove it fo. Wecy 

rot fubfc:ibe to his aflertion in page 62, that the origin of gover 
ment is intimately connected with revelation ; for though the Scrip. 
tues give us an account of the origin of man, they have no wher 
preteribed ; in original form of government for him. The on y for 
of government, that we know of, which revelation ever prefiribed 
was the Lheociacy delivered to the Liraelites by Mofes. And we mu} 
allio reject his pofition in page 65, that the American favage is in th 
oppotite extreme toa ftate of nature. 

‘The author, though a dignitary of the church, does not in thi 
chapter ftick clofe to his text, which is to prove, ** that reafon atom 
is armed and guarded again ft the fuppefition of a ftate of nature, 
of a primitive compact.” We are clearly of opinion, that the idee 
thefis of a fate of nature antecedent to all fociety, and of a focial com 
pact entered into by men in fuch a ftate, for the purpote of quittin 
it, is altogether chimcrical, and repugnant both to reafon and th 
natureofman. Not fatisfiid with this, however, he attempts, throug! 
a deticiency of ccrreét difcrimination, to eftablifh others, that haven 
direct connection with it, and glances at dotrines, which he !a 
down mere particularly - the fecond part, and which we will tak 
particular novice at, as we * entirely difapprove of them. Before we 


enter into an examimation of them, however, it is proper to prefer 


them to our readers in his own words. 
ac 
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tually, diliurb the p aceful! repole which this fiate is calculated to affure 


It is in order to reconcile ihele lirange contradictions of the human heat! 


it God has, trom the beginning, tubjected him to a ruling power, ane 


has notlett the intutution of yovernment to the haz 
Wat dl ly! i 


and, by an extention of the idea, the fame radical p! Thee le fill holds 


to the nman. Children are produc d by their union. igo father of the 
fami'y ts, naturally, the chief of this 
} 


4 


order efiablaihbed im the world, from its formation. in the au aihority ot one 


mau over his kind, and this authority comes {rom God.” 


And, tn pare 99, fpeaking of the publicifts, he expreffes his fente 


ments in tne followines words: 


« They have not contidered a aiee al power, excepting in =~ actus 
fiate of focicty where its aut! ity 1c; rcely eX tends beyon d the ancy 
chrearen, Lin Ayr it bhigt thal its tunct iOns Ce aled, at the iaine coal ri ny 


® jiate of nature, U Cy laid it down as a priuciple, that man arrived at yeals 


diict etuod 


Man isa ocial, and corrupt being. Nature has formed for his bene 
fit jociety regulated by peculiar laws; but his untoward paffions, perpe 


rdous decition of ht 
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rifing fociety. Here, e perceive {he 
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forotion, becomes independent of natural right, by his own ural rely 
dierclion, becomes iInacepenaen Natulrai Tigont, Vy oISown Naturai right, 


{sal of inion ts evidently falfe. The authority of the parent, under the 
aw of nature, is not abrogated when his children are of age, but only afs 
fomes a diferent charactet, and ts modified conformable to the new re!a~ 
tions eftablihed among the various branches of the family. 

“ This truth appears evident on comparing the gove.nment of nature, or 
ori nal governine! {t, With the var1ous poutreal conlttitulions that eng ly 
oiginal form. For weare not to fuppofe that the diilerent forms of govern. 
ment known to us, are of human invention, If they are natural, it is in as 
far as they are founded on the government of nature. Let us mark the 


the world, and on difvevering that they have been modelled on this timple 


changes which it has undergone, or might have undergone. It commenced 
by a unmixed and abfolute monarchy, tempered only by the religious ‘enti- 
ments of the father, and by his affection for his children. The children thera- 
felves having become the heads reipe@ively, of a particular family, or a(’o- 
ciation, under the fuperintendance of the common parent, were, of couric, 
eligible to take their ‘cats in the great council of the general clan. Thus, 
the government would be a monarchy tempered by ariftocracy, On the 
demile of the chieftain, I fappofe that his fons, inites l of feparating, have 
agreed to govern together, all the particular, or private families, or focic= 
ues, of which each was a head. In this cae, the form of goverment 
would be an ariftocracy. Let us again fuppofe, that their immediate 
lucceed them in the exercife of this (pecies of power, and alter them, again, 
their children and grand-children, continuing by common content, to cary 
on full the government incommon. The confequence would be, that the 
bumber of thofe governing, becoming almott equa! 
the government would degenerate into a democracy *, of all forms the mote 


to thaf of the governed, 


turbulent on account of the confation which reigns in the fupreme council 


difonmction 


of the nation, info which all the citizens are admitied, without 
“ Thus, all the forms of government efiablithed in the world, are natural, 
~ ' “ ie ie ‘| »/ aol sf. ’ ‘ “ay 

Were they not fo, they couid not fubtiti. Thus, that gradation of ranks 


and ordinances of jurifdiction confecrating political law, for the good of 
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“* Here, as in all human affairs, what is leaft perfea, is found to m- 
volve « xtremes. In def + | 
blind and implicit, as in the eafe of children in infancy, and before they 
grow up, it 1s to he feared that the minds or the people mav become de 
bafed by an abje@t fubjection; and that the prince may forget that he is the 
father of his tubjecis, feeing that’ the dijiance feparating them ts immiente, 
and that his fenfe of rehgious obligation oppofes but a feeble check to bis 
paflions., At the other extremity of the focial chain, democracy ts, 1 genes 
tal, the very worli form of government, becaule the patlions which are too 


otic governments, under which obedience mui be 


val 
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much reftrained in a delpetic government, are here, in a fiate of fermenta 
. o re ! ” satwe ll _ {} 

ton, raging with ungovern ible fury. A multitude of wills of equal «thy - 

and jovercign in power, are admitted, in the formation of a layv ; and, by 
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‘defent d, 


this very means, the wile object which nature had in view by the e 
ment of a natural inequality between mankind, is, in fome mealu 
Dem tacy is every where an abfurdity, except in the cafe of me people, of 
{ma!| weight in the political {cale, among whom, properly ipraki yy it is 
but a reunion of the different authorities of the heads of familigs.” 
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fociety, and that fcale of inequalities always terminating in the (upren 
guthu: ity, are conformable to natufe, and nature is the model after Which 
God has been pleafed that human inftitutions fhould be fathioned. How, 
then, has it been fuppofed that every thing moft excellent in political q, 
der, that is to fay, an authority where decifion in all appeals is final, js ng 
to be found in the organization of natural order? How happens it not ig 
have been perceived, that in the ftate of nature, as in the political fate, 
Mankind eould not enjoy their retpedtive rights, their liberty, and thei 
property, but from the exiftence of this authority, and that God has aually 
eftablifhed it? He prolonged for centuries, the lives of the patriarchs of 
old, in order that the political government which united the different fami. 
lies, might be naturally eftablifhed, without any violent commotions, 1) 
confer on the chiefs of the rifing fociety a more venerable and _re{peAabk 
character, he made them the depofitaries of his holy religion, He joined, 
and lodged in their hands, the ecclefiaftical and fovereign powers ; and he 
united the religious, and the natural and political authorities. All thee 
truths are founded on nature alone, and are, therefore, evident, even {y 
pofing for a moment, that we are as little acquainted with the hittory d 
the early ages, as the heathens whofe accounts are involved in fabulous ob 
feurity. But their confirmation admits not of a doubt, when we find fags 
co.roborating our ideas, and when we perceive political governments-jrme 
periy so called, formed, originally, within, and (pringing immediately from 
the government of nature.” , 


Thefe are the aflumptions and dedu@tions on which he endeavoun 
to eftablith the dodtrine of non-refiftance and paffive obedience, of th 
divine indefeafible rights of fovereigns, that they are accountable to Gul, 
and to him only, for their candu&, and that their fubjeé?s have no righ 
to examine or difcufs it, and much lefs to oppofe or refit it ; and fo forth, 

He afferts that, at the formation of the world, God conferred au 
thority on one man over his kind. ' This affertion, however, is not 
fupported by revelation. God did not beftow on Adam, even ina 
ftate of innocence, an abfolute authority or controu! over thofe that 
fhould defcend from him, or even over Eve herfelf. For Mofes tells 
us, that he created man male and female, and gave them dominion 
over the fifh of the fea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moved on the face of the earth, Their dominion of 
authority, then, appears to have been originally joint and equal ; and 
it was not till atter the fall that God informed Eve, that her defire 
fhould be to her hufband, and that he fhould rule over her. Her fub« 
ordination, then, feems to have been part of the punifhment annexed 
to ber difobedience, But we are no where told, that Adam fhould 
rule over their defcendants, or that any command or authority wa 
given him for that purpofe. That it was not the intention of the Su- 
preme Being that he fhould, is manifeft from this circumftance, that 

is offspring foon feparated themfelves from him, and became totally 
independent of him, thinking and acting for themfelves: and as theif 
offspring again nome to multiply, they became fo completely fep* 
rated, that fome of them went by one denomination, and fome by an 
ther; for we are told, that when men began to multiply on the fact 
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of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, the fons of God 
faw the daughters of men that they were fair, and took them wives of 
al] which they chofe. 

Even before the fall, however, our firft parents were commanded 
to be fruitful and multiply. For fulfilling that commandment, an 
union between the fexes was neceffary. ‘The very nature of man then 

inted out, and led to fuch an union, evenin a ftate of innocence, 
Without it, the human race would foon become extinét. From it 
proceed families, and family governments, But every connexion be- 
tween the fexes that is not the refult of violence, whether it be of a 
tranfient or temporary nature, or latting and for life, is founded on 
confent, agreement, of compact. It matters not as to this queftion, 
what the ceremony is by which they are united, or whether any be 
made ufe of atall. The union itfelf muft arife from confent, agree- 
ment, or compact. Family fociety, which was certainly the firft 
form of human affociatiens, and family government, then, originated 
in connexions founded gn the confent and agreement of thofe who en- 
tered into them, and pointed out to them by the law of nature. Every 
marriage, and even every agreement between a man and a woman to 
live together for a longer or fhorter fpace of time, is a fort of compact. 
All family fociety, therefore, was, and is founded on confent or 
compact. 

Parents naturally have, and muft have, authority amd controul over 
their children in their infancy. This is abfolutely neceffary for their 
prefervation in their helplefs {tate, and for their growing up to matu- 
rity. But when they reach the age of reafon and difcretion, and are 
capable of ating for themfelves, and forming families of their own, 
they are by the law of nature emancipated from that authority, and are 
no longer under it but by their own confent. This is exaétly the 
cafe with the favages in America, moft of whom are in a much fim- 
pler ftate of fociety than that of the patriarchs, They learn as they 
grow up the means and arts of fubliftence employed and practifed 
by their parents: but when they are capable of marrying and acting 
for themfelves, they are under no reftraint whatever from parental 
authority, but go whitherfoever their inclinations lead them, in fearch 
of fubfiftence for their own families. The defire of life sand felf-pre- 
fervation, which is the firft or primary defire of naturey on which 
our defire of happinefs, as well as every other defire, is grafted, com- 
pels them to feparate and do fo; for, according to their mode of life, 
many of them in a body could not find fubfiftence in one place, or even 
in feveral near and adjoining places. Their feparation, therefore, is 
eidated by the law of attire itfelf, which at the fame time conftitutes 
independence and freedom of aétion, and renders them neceffary, li- 
miting the period of parental controul to the age of reafon on the part 
of the offspring. The fame principle or cuftem prevails among the 
fettlers in North America, and regulates the condué& of the parents 
and children towards one another. “The father exercifes authority 
over, and claims the fervices of his fons till they reach twenty-one 
years of ace, who gencrally obey and render their fervices to him till 
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they artive at that age, when they confider themielves as. their oy 
matters, as emancipated from parental authority and controul, ay 
at perfect liberty to a&t for themfelves. “Tne fame is the cafe. wy 
the daughters till and after the age of cighteen. 

Befides its being impoflible for different families aflembled tor, 
ther in the rude and fimple ttages of fociety, to find fucfiftence foray 
length of time in one place, particularly in the hunting and fit 
ftate, flrife, difcord, and diffention would foon arife among them 
The fame obfervation holds good with regard to the pattoral or py, 
triarchal ftate of fociety. Thefe confiderations united induced Abrag 
and Lot, his brother’s fon, after they had gone into Lgypt tog. 
ther, lived in it together, and come out of it together, to feparay 
by mutual confent and agreement, and each take his own trad ¢ 
country for the fupport and convenience of his family and flocks : an 
fo far was Abram from claiming any controul! or fuperiority over bis 
nephew in the bufinefs, that he left it to Lot to make his own choice 
Neither the law of nature, indeed, nor revelation, gives one mana 
right to rule over another without hisown confent. ‘The patriarchs 
had their bond-men and bond-women. Butthe Indians have no idex 
either of fervitude or flavery: they have their hunting and filhing 
grounds from cuftom and confent; and infractions of their re{pedtive 
claims to thefe have given rife to molt of their difputes and quarie's 
Diftcrent independent tribes of them, compofed each of feparate, dif. 
tinét, and independent families, have fometimes confederated for the 
ptiipofes of felt-prefervation and mutual defence. This was the cals 
with the Troquois, or Six Nations, and with others. 

As the unon of the fexes formed family-focieties, fo the defire of 
felf-prefervation and fecurity gave rife to political confederations 


. a 
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hem; and the legit:mate origin of both is confent, agreement 
or Compact, " z 
Our author attempts to derive from the family-government, as ems 
nations irom Gd, monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, but takes 
no notice of uch mixed governments as ours, having an irreconcile- 
able iflike to every thing like compaé& or election. He does net 
fecm to wnderftand the nature of civil inftitutions, or to have a clear 
idea of the circle in which political focieties generally revolve, No 
pure royalty, arillocracy, or democracy can ever laft long, as each of 
them tends naturally to that vicious extreme to which it is nearly a 
jied. Thus, royalty has a tendency to degenerate into defpotifim ; 
arifiocracy, into oligarchy and opprefiion ; and democracy, into favage 
violence, and the goverament of the multitude. It cannot, there- 
fore, be reafonably fuppofed, that they emanated from the Deity; 
for thofe governments, in fact, are beft calculated for duration, and 
the fecurity of the fubje&t, which are partly compoled of all the three, 
and have their parts fo adjufted, as to be kept by mutual counteraction 
in the'r jaft pofitions, and prevented from degenerating into the vicious 
extremes that are natural to them, Such were the governments 
Sparta, Carthage, and Rome, each of which lafted for many ages! 
and fuch is the government of this country. M 
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Man, in’ an advanced and civilized ftate of fociety, is under many 
reftruints, that he is not fubjet to ina fimpler one, Subject to thefe 
seftriftions, whether they be naturally of a moral tendency or not, 
he muft exercife his rights; and he is to look for their limits and 
boundaries in the laws and regulations of the community he lives in. 


df ColleAion of Songs, Moral, Sentimental, Infiru@ive, and Amufing. 
The Vords fele&ted and revifed, by the Rev. James Plumptre, M. A. 
Fellow of Clare Hall. The Adufic adapted and compofed by Charles 
Hague, Muf Doc. and. Profeilor of Mufic in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. Large 8vo. Pe. 200. Price, on common Paper, 12s. 
on finer Paper, 108. * Cambridge, printed; Rivingtons, London, 
1805. 
N a long ‘Introductory Letter” to Dr. Hague, Mr, Piumptre 
details the motives which led bim to make this Collection of Songs; 
end thofe motives are certainly honourable to his feelings, and to his 
principles, both as a man, and as a minitter of the gofpel. 

“ As the clergyman of a parifh, I muft own it is not a matter of indif- 
ference to me, what fongs are fung at the feftive meetings. I Know from 
experience the effect which finging has upon a company of perfons, even 
of education, and of a ferious turn; what mult it then be upon perfons of 
no education, guided almoit entirely by pailion and example? Were a 
clergyman to preach, with the energy and eloquence of a Horne, or a 
Jones, againft the fin of drunkennefs, if the fong, the following evening, 
aided by liyuor and company, were to be, * ‘| rue Joy is drinking,’’ or 
“ All get drunk if you with to be happy,” it would, I fear, go far, very far, 
to do away any good imprethons which the fermon might have left. 

“ | with, therefore, Sir, that you would furnifh us with a Collection of 
Songs for fu-h oceafions, which thall be at once cheerful, inftruétive, and 
imucent. Such are, no doubt, to be found; though I fear they are not 
fo numerous as might be wifhed and expected, ur fingle fongs being 
many of them drinking. hunting, or failors’ fongs filled with oaths, or love 
longs fu'l of impiety and nonfenfe; and thole of our operas often being 
upon the fame fubjects, and cften forming a part of the narrative, or dia- 
logue of the drama, are not fit for felecting as independent fongs; but yet 
I can point out fome that I think are unexceptionahle, and others which 
may be made fo with only a little correéting. 

“ It is faid of our countrymen, that they will not fing till they are half 
drunk ; and, indeed, fuch are the fongs ufually funy,.that no man in bis 
fober fenfes can fing them; but fongs of the de‘cription I mean might be 
made a part of an evening's amufement for company where no drinking 
Was going forward.* 





= 








* “ Some years ago, at the fuggeftion of a friend, | accompanied him to 
4catch-club of fome eminence. { had heard much of the delights of fuch 
Mectings. As foon as dioner was over, all the company flood up, and ort 
nobis was fung. I with I could always fee grace faid at the tables of even 
ferious people with fo much attention and feeming devotion, After this 
the catches and glees began, and the bottle moved round! the finging—I 
Mean the words of the fongs—growing worfe and worfe, till that which 
began with wox nobis, ended like the orgics of Bacchus. 
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“© We are told by St. Paul,—ftart not, Sir, at my quoting fach frequey 
and fuch high authorities; the fubje& is of confequence, and | With y 
fupport my own opinions by thofe of abler, better, and higher authory 
than my own —St. Paul orders, (Cor. x. 31.) that ‘ whether we ea} 
drink, cr whatfoever we do, we fhould ‘do all to the glory of God). 
‘ Religion, then, is to guide us by its good precepts, and to govern all oy 
actions. Our lives are made up of actions. One action fucceeds anothe 
and yet in all this courfe of actions, there is hardly one, trifling as we ma 
think it, which has not its faulty extreme, and which we may not mi 
either right or wrong. In fhort we may turn almoft every action of oy 
lives into religion, by giving it a religious motive, and acting with a vie 























to pleafe God.’—* Nothing teems to have lefs of a religious: caft about it, fc 
than-cating and drinking ; and yet the text plainly afferts, that we my ‘| 
turn eating and drinking to the glory of Ged—that is, if we eat and drink : 
under fuch rules of temperance as the Scriptures give us, and practife thel . 
tules wish a view to pleafe God, we may make even eating and drinking si 
acts of religion.’ (Gilpin’s Sermons, Vol. I. Serm. XVI.) Ww: 
“ Thus religion is not only to be brought into the neceifary bulinefs and m 
concerns of life, but ‘it is to be brought into our pleafure alfo, and he, whe tt 
is really a Chrittian, mutt be a Chriftian in his very diverfions.’ t} 
« By this criterion, then, let us try fome of our favourite fongs, and fe 0 


how they will ftand the tefl. I do not mean our worft fongs; but fuchs 


a 
fome, who pafs for fober good people, will not be afhamed to fing.” n 

Mr. P. then quotes a paflage from Mrs. More’s works, being pat 0 
of a dialogue **On the Duty of carrying Religion into our Amufe ¢ 
aments,”” in which the lady firft confiders that fpecies of fongs “of 
which the words are decent and the principle [is] vicious ;” but un- 
fortunately the has fele€ted a fong, as her firft inftance, of at leafta 
doubtful tendency, and which certainly is one of the werft which he 
could have chofen for the fupport of her argument. We do not rt 
colle& all the words of this fong, but the two lines of it which the 


quotes in proof of the juftice of her polition, are all that we have any 
occafion to confider, Thefe are— 


*« Since life is no more than a paflage at beft, 
let us ftrew the way over with flowers.” 

It is to the laft line only that Mrs. More objects, and her objection 
is founded on the affertion that it conveys the following meaning; 
** Your fong fays, becaufe life is thort, let us make it merry. Let 
us divert ourfelves fo much on the road that we may forget the end.” 
Now, to exr minds, it certainly does not convey any fuch meaning; 
nor do we fee why, becaule a traveller {trews his way with flowers, he 
mult of necefficy lofe fight of the end (or object) of his journey. In 
order to prove her cafe Mrs. More fhould have fhewn that flowers are 
{ynonimous with finful pleafures; but this would have been a talk 
fomewhat difficult of performance; and, we fufpect, indeed, that in 
her refearches for this purpofe, fhe would have found that the general 
ufe and application af the term, or figure, whether in poetry or in 
profe, would have fanctioned an inference almoft in direét oppofition 
to that which the has drawn from it in the prefent inftance. We do 
not recoile@ a tingle inftance in which ‘flowers’ have been uled r 
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had or doubtful fenfe, by any writer of authority—though we do not 
mean to aflert that they may not have been fo ufed; but it is (ufficient 
for the fupport of our objection, that their general application, and 
their obvious meaning too, are of an oppofite nature ; nor does the 
receding line of the fong juflify the fuppotition that the writer him- 
felf employed the word in che fenfe here affixed to it. In our appre- 
henfion the flowers of life can only with propriety be confidered as 
thofe innocent and rational enjoyments and recreations which are cn- 
tirely compatible with, and, indeed, frequently arife out of, a con- 
fcientious difcharge of our duty. Of religion, we are told, ‘* her 
ways are ways of plea/antnefs,”” and what can cantribu:e more to the 
leafantnefs of a way than to ftrew it over with flowers? It will not 
denied, that truth and wifdom inay go hand in hand, and where 
the former guits the latter for a different companion, the will find her 
way ftrewed not with flowers but with tiorns. We have faid thus 
much on a fubject (ou which much more might be faid) becaufe we 
think that the objection of Mrs. More to the lines in queftion is faf- 
tidious and hypercritical, and therefore injurious to the general tenour 
of her argument, which is laudable and good ; and alfo becaufle it has 
a tendency fo calt a gloom about religion, which, unquelttanably, does 
not belong. to her, and which is highly injurious to her caufe. The 
other inftances adduced by her are appofite and toicible ; and with her 
concludiny reflection it is impoffible not to concur, 


“ Such fongs, therefore, as tend to promote levity, thoughtlefthefs, loofe 
imaginations, faife views of life, forgetfulnels of death, contempt of what- 
ever is ferious, and neglect of whatever is fuber, whether they be love- 
fongs, or drinking-fongs, will not, cannot be fung by any man or aby WO. 
man who makes a ferious pro ethon of Chrittianity.’ 


It is a truih, and one highly difgraceful to the age in which we 
live, that fongs of this defcription are thofe which are the mott gene- 
rally fung. Hundreds of them might be pointed out, bue the tafk is 
too difgultful, nor would it be proper to perform it. But we cannot 
omit this opportunity of reprobating, in the ftrongeft terms, one of the 
molt popular fongs of the prefent day. The /fory of it is the (educ- 
tion of a young lady by a military officer, which leads her to commit 
an act of Suicide ; her ghoff then appears to her feducer; a dialogue 
enfues, in which fe informs him, that the parfon would not bury her 
On account of her frailty, and afks him for money to bride the fexton; 
he gives her money, and, in conclufion, fhe fteals his breeches. This 
ftory is told in the moft ludicrous manner; and the fong, introduced 
Noue of our new tarces, is heightened by that fpecies of buftooner 
Which our modern a€tors feem to think the ne plus ultra of the hit. 
Irionic art, and contributes fo highly to the amufement and infirudtion 
of the audience, women and girls as well as men and boys, that they 
Dever fail to beftow on it the moft unbounded applaufe, and to call 
loudly for its repetition. Now let any ferious, fober; Chriftian refleat, 
but for a moment, on the tendency of fuch a fong ; not only in fami- 
liatizing young minds with {cenes of profligacy and vice, which can- 
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not be too carcfully fereened from their viev’ ; but in teaching they 
to confider as an object of ind: fference, nay of mirth, a crime, a fy 
which they ought ever to regaid with abhorrence and « ifoult, Say 
are we to add, that we have ‘heard—thouz zh, we hope, it is not try 
that this bealtly fong wh:ch violates all decency, virtue, and relig 2i0n, 
and which has neithe: fenfe, wit, nor humour to recommend ihe 
been thought a fit fubject for tranflation into a dead languace, bya 
clergyman of the Church of England— Horre/co ng ere /—and is at. 
tually fung in the polite circles, as they are termed, as well as by the 
middle and lower claffes of fociety. We truft, rete that the Lord 
Chambeilain, a nobleman, lefs di ftinguilhed by bis rank than by his 
virtues, lefs hono ured by his elevated fituation, than by his ak rdifs 
charge of every religious and mora! duty, will interpofe his au:hority 
fo far as to prevent its introduction, henceforth, on the ftage. How 
a woman who has any pretenfions to virtue, or even modeity, can fit 
patiently to hear fuch vile ribaldrv, it is dificult to conceive ; what, 
then, muft be thought of thole ta who not only fit pat; at, to 
hear it, but who ope “nly enjoy it, and publicly exprefs their approéatin 
of it? No one can be ignorant of the effect even of the mere conteme 
plation of vice; the confequence of viewing it with approbation, th en 
may eafily be anticipated; from applaufe to imitation the progrefs is 
eafy and natural ; and when feduétion and furcide have become objeds 
of mirth to the thoughtlefs and the gay, it is no woncer that proffiutien 
and adultery fhould be openly courted and fanétioned | vy the preat and 
the proud, or that they thould be a:lowed to ftare decency and virtue 
out of countenance. Huavine fhewn what fongs are improper, Mr. P, 
next proceeds to point out what are proper. 


« Of thefe, in the firft place, I would inftance fuch as teach us to ‘fear 
G.d and honour the King :” fuch as teach us to reverence God either in 
his word or works ‘Thefe we fhall find in our Cratorios, particularly thole 
compofed by Handel, and in the fhorter poems of our moti p ous authors; 
and which, if not already fet to mufic, might be oe d to fuch tunes, 
the words of which might not anfwer our purpofe. Alfo Joyal and patrio- 
tic fongs—tfongs on the feafons, circumitances, bachdvans, objects, and 

characters of rural life—foldiers’ and failors’ ‘ongs—fome few drinking 

hae hk ngs cn the paffions, fuch as friendfhip, lo e and marriage, con- 
tentment, and fongs which contain any generous fentiments, or give in 
firuction in aby way. 

The old common-place nonfenfe of Strephon and ( hloe, and Amaryl 
lis and Daphnis, » would with to ep! ode; and have the characters, mane 
ners, and fentiments more nearly allied to the prefent exifting circumflan- 
ces of rural life | am afraid likewife that I fhall object to all derry dows, 
and rod/ de rof/s, as unmeaning impertine nce. The laft line of a verfe fhould 

coutain fome vaiuable fentiment or point, and to re pe at this is to enforce 
the fentiment ; but a chorus of derry down is merely an apology for noile 
and riot. 

‘We thall frequently meet with a fong the genera! tendency of which 
is moral, but whic h is, at the fame time, difgraced by fome impreper allu- 
fion, fome profane oath or curling, or fome mixture of heathenifm. I 
fhould, in fuch a cale, haye no icruple whatever of altering it: todo fo may 
perhaps 
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—- 
: PY perhaps incur the cen ’ jueamithnes: from foe, and of impertin« nce 
y* iQ and conceit from oth jut, With me, the caufe of morality and piety is 
ee, paramount. } woud not only with tor my own writings to coutain— 
inte 4 ’ N es which, dying, would wilh to nie 
ity hag Pat I would hank the friend who w ould point out to me any paflage the 
by tendency oi which might be bad, and think he had done me a real and 
is ate latting kindnets 
a “ if beings in the other world are contcious of what is going forward 
eh... in this, aud thou ld fee the tendency, the ravages, which fome of the wri. 
Lori tings they have left behind them are making among the mora s of their 
'Y his fe low creatures, they mutt deem every endeavour to impede the progrefs 
rail, of the fpreacing poifon an act of kindnefs, as it is an act of duty. | know 
ority it is faid that oachs, particularly in our foldiers’ and failors’ tongs, are cha- 
How racteriftic ; and that if we do not make them fwear, they will ceate t» be 
an fit falors' fongs. I hope aé/ failors and foldiers do not {wear, and I would 
vhat, rather copy the beft originals; or, like a flattering painter, leave out their 
ly to deformities ; and, as Gold. mith jays of Mr. Cumberland, 
ation Draw men as they ought to be, not as they are.’ 
lems “ But the queftion is not about characteriflic, but propriety, and if the 
hen, thing iss wrong, no plea of chara@er can fan@tion it. Perhaps many a 
{s is youth, who had otherwife been tober end pious, has learnt to fwear trom 
ets fuch chara@ertftic and otherwife pleafing fongs: let our fong writers think 
tien on this !! 
a * On the fubje@ of heatheniim I would wi% to refer you to Mr. Jones's 
eo admirable . Reflections on the growth of Heathenifim, among modern 

Chrifiians. in a Letter to a Friend at Oxford, humbly recommended to 


bi the Vonfideration of all thute who are entrufied with the Enucation of 
routs.” | caunot, however, forbear quoting two patlages directly touch- 
ear ing our prefeut fubject. After remarking, ‘in the ages before the reforma- 
fa ton, the tub ect of the ornamental arts, which are now fo univertally 
tken from the heathen mythology, were then generally borrowed from 


dle 
Ss: the Holy Seri ipture, and hy id fome pious reiation to the do&rines of Chri'= 
“s, tianity ;’ he fuys further, ©! fhall not ttop here to difpute which of thefe 
». fvo f urecs, Paganifm or Chriflianity, will furnith the beft fubjects for 
1d povts, painters, end fculptors to work upon: but I cannot help obf erving, 
g that th ge ner a] {tate of reltgion and manners may ‘be judged of by the ftyle 
Me and talte ado dopted in the ornamental arts. There might be a faulty fuper 
“ fulion, with a mixture of timplicity bordering upon ignorance, in the wor ‘at 
of former ages’; but the ttyle of them the wed that Chrittian ty was the re- 
5 ligion of the country, an dthat the feveral particulars of the tacred hiftory 
J Were then held in honour, as the objects molt worthy to be offered for ad- 
; Miration, apd recommended by all the efforts of human ingenuity. 
: ~ Thitw as certainly the perfuafio , of thoie times: but in the prefent 
age the public taite can feldom find ¢ any thing but heathen matter to work 
. Upon: from wien it is natural to infer that heathenifin is in better aoe 


at forme ‘ly; and thence it will follow that the public regard to C hril- 
Wanity, and all th t relates to it, is proportionably declined.” 


After thewi: 1g how heathenifm has gained the afcendancy in the 
OMmaments even “of our churches, in gardens, our places of public 


#huicment, in the fciences, in politics, un morality, he proceeds, 
N 4 ** But 
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not be too carcfully fereened from their view ; but in teaching thep 
to confider as an object of indiffercnce, nay of mirth, a crime, afy 
which they ought ever to regaid with abhorience and cifgult. Sop 
are we to add, that we have heard—though, we hope, it ts not trues 
that this bealtly fong which violates all decency, vertuc, and religion, 
and which has neithe: fenfe, wit, nor humour to recommend it, bys 
been thought a fic fubject for tranflation into a dead language, by, 
clergyman of the Church of England—Horrefco referens !—and is a 
tually fung in the polite circles, as they are termed, as well as by th 
middle and lower claffes of fociety. We truft, however, that the Lord 
Chambeilain, a nobleman, lefs diftinguifhed by bis rank than by his 
virtués, lefs honoured by his elevated fituation, than by his regular dif. 
charge of every religious and moral duty, will interpofe his auchorit 
fo far as to prevent its introduction, henceforth, on the ftage. How 
a woman who has any pretenfions to virtue, or even modetty, can ft 
patiently to hear fuch vile ribaldrv, it is dificult to conceive ; what, 
then, .muft be thought of thofe women who not only fit patiently to 
bear it, but who openly enjoy it, and publicly exprefs their approtatio 
of it? No one can be ignorant of the effect even of the mere conteme 
plation of vicc; the confequence of viewing it with approbation, then, 
may eafily be anticipated; from applaufe to imitation the progrelsis 
eafy and natural ; and when /eduction and futcide have become objeds 
of mirth to the thoughtlefs and the gay, it is no wonder that proffitution 
and adultery fhou!d be openly courted and fan@tioned by the p reat and 
the proud, or that they thould be a‘lowed to flare decency and virtue 
out of countenance. Having fhewn what fongs are improper, Mr. P. 
next proceeds to point out what are proper. 


« Of thefe, in the firft place, I would inftance fuch as teach us to ‘ feat 
G.d and honour the King :” fuch as teach us to reverence God either in 
his word or works  Thefe we fhall find in our Cratorios, particularly thole 
compofed by Handel, and in the fhorter poems of our moft p ous authors; 
and which, if not already fet to mufic might be adapted to fuch tunes, 
the words of which might not anfwer our purpofe. Alfo Joyal and patrio- 
tic fongs—fongs on the feafons, circumftances, incidents, objects, and 
characters of rural life—foldiers’ and failors’ ‘ongs—fome few drinking 
fongs—fongs cn the paffions, fuch as friendfhip, lo e and marriage, con 
tentment, and tongs which contain any generous fentiments, or give ine 
firuction in apy way. 

“ The old common-place nonfenfe of Strephon and Chloe, and Amaryl 
lis and Daphnis, | would with to e plode; and have the characters, mane 
ners, and fentiments nore nearly allied to the prefent exifling circumfiane 
ces of rural life. ! am afraid likewife that I fhall obje@ to all derry down 
and reli de rells, as unmeaning impertinence. ‘I he laft line of a verfe {hould 
coutain fome valuable fentiment or point, and to repeat this is to enforce 
the teatiment; but a chorus of derry down is merely an apology for noife 
and riot. 

‘We fhall frequently meet with a fong the genera! tendency of which 
is moral, but which is, at the fame time, difgraced by fome improper allu- 
fion, fome profane oath or curling, or fome mixture of heathenifm. 
fhould, in fuch a cafe, haye no {cruple whatever of altering it: to do fo may 
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lumptre’ 


( ‘\queamifhnefs from fome, and of tmpertinence 
gnd conceit from oth jut, with me, the caufe of morality and piety is 
paramount. J would not only with tor my own writings to coutain— 
‘Nine, which, dying, | would wath to blot ; 

hank the friend who would point out to me any paflage the 
ight be bad, and think he had done me a real and a 


perl: hans ineur the cenin 


Put | would 
tendency of which n 
latting kindnets. 

« if beings in the other world are confcious of what is going forward 
in this, aud thould fee the tende ney, the ravages, which fome of the wri. 
tings they have left behind them are making among the moras of their 
fellow cre atares, they muft deem every endeavour to impede the progrefs 
of the fpreading poifon an act of kindnefs, as it is an act of duty. | know 
it is faid that oaths, particularly in our foldiers’ and failors’ tongs, are cha- 
racteriftic ; and that if we do not make them fwear, they will ceate t» be 
failors’ fongs. I hope aé/ failors and foldiers do not {wear, and I would 
rather copy the beft originals; or, like a flattering painter, leave out their 
delormities ; and, as Gold. mith tays of Mr. Cumberland, 

Draw men as they ought to be, not as they are.’ 

“ But the queftion is not about characteriflic, but propriety, and if the 
plea of chara@er can fan@ion it. Perhaps many a 
end pious, has learnt to fwear trom 
let our fong writers think 


thing is wrong, 
youth, who had otherwilfe been tober 
fuch chara@erftic and otherwife pleafing fongs : 
on this! 

* On the fabje & of heatheni:m I would wi’ to refer you to Mr. Jones's 
admirable * Refleét ons on the growth of Heatheni! in, amonye modern 
Chriflians. in a Letter to a Fric nd at Oxtord, humbly recomine ‘nded to 
the Confideration of all thofe who are entrafied with the Enucation of 
Yourn.” | cannot, however, forbear quoting two patlages direily touch- 
ing our a ut fubject. After remarking, ‘in the ages before the reforma- 
tion, the fub ect of the ornamental arts, which are now fo univerfally 
t ken ieee ihe heathen mythology, were then generally borrowed from 
the Holy Seri pture, and hz id iome Pious reiation to the doétrines of Chri'- 
tianity ;? he ‘fays further, 1 fhall not tiop here to difpute which of thefe 
fwo ft urees, Paganifm or Chritlianity, will furnith the beft fubjects for 
pots, painters, and fe ulptors to work upon: but I cannot help obferving 
that th pe . ra] ftate of religion and manners maybe judged of by the fiy! e 
and talte Jopted in the ornamental arts. There might be a faulty fuper- 
ftition, with a mixture of timplicity bordering upon ignorance, in the works 
of former ages4 but the flyle of them thewed that Chriftian ty was the re- 
ligion of the country, and that the feveral partic ulars of the facred hiftory 
Were then held in hon ur, as the objects molt worthy to be o ftcred for ad- 
miration, apd recommended by all the etforts of human ingenuity. 

‘ Thitwas certainly the perfuafio, of thofe times: but in the prefent 
age the public taite can feldom find any thing but heathen matter to work 
Upon: from which it is natural to infer that heathenif{im is in better rep ute 
than forme: ly; and thence it will follow that the pal blic regard to Chril- 
banity, and all th t relates to it, is proportionably dec lined.’’ 


After fhewing how heathenifm has gained the alcendancy in the 
Omaments even of our churches, in gardens, our places of public 


amuicment, in the fciences, in politics, in morality, he proceeds, 
oh ** But 
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‘* But in poetry the fervility of Chriftians is moft notorious of all. Hey 
they follow as implicitly as if the heathen mufes had deprived them of the, 
wits. If any machinery is to be introduced, it muft all be according to tk 
heathen mode}, by a law as invariable as that of the Medes and Perfiag 
But it fhonld be confidered, that when a heathen poet made ufe of his &, 
vine machinery. he only {poke to be believed, introducing fuch powers in 
his verfe as he profeifed to worthip in’profe. After he had been offering 
facrifices in the temple of Minerva, it was natural for him to bring he 
in to the afliftance of his hero; but when a Chriftian moralift does the fam. 
propofing a pattern of virtue on the heathen plan for the purpotes of educe. 
tion, he goes out of his way to adopt what he knows to be abfurd in itfej 
as it is contrary to his profeflion. Jf there is a natural oppofition between 
truth and falfhood, we are now as irrational in betraying a partiality to the 
profane objects of heath nifm, as the heathens themfelves would have been, 
had they fhewn the like regard to the facred objects of the Bible; only 
with this diflerence, that they would bave taken up what was better than 
their own, whereas we incline to that which is worfe: their choice would 
have brought them nearer to God, ours brings us nearer to the devil. How 
ttrange would it have been, it, while their temples were dedicated to Venus, 
to Mars, and to Bacchus, their gardens had been adorved with flatues of 
Motes and Aaron, the walls of their houfes painted with the dettruction of 
Sodom, the overthrow of Pharoah, the delivery of the two tables at Mount 
Sinai, and fuch like fubjects of facred hiftory! Who would not have iv 
ferred in fuch a cafe, that their temples were frequented out of form, while 
their inclinations were toward the law of Mofes, and the god of the He 
brews? The heathen prietis would never have been filent on fuch an oe 
cation: they would have exclaimed againft this double-faced difattection, 
and have given the alarm againft all that were guilty of it, as perfons ready 
to apoftutize from the religion of their anceftors. But, alas! no heathens 
were ever found to be thus inconfittent : they were faithful to their pro- 
feion, and with one mind abominated every thing that was Jewith, for 
the relation it bore to the Jewith worthip; always railing againft their ne 
tion as Jow and contemptible, and their religion as foolifh and {uperftitious 
We alfo thould be as fincere in our profeilion as they were in theirs, and 
exprefs our uverfion againft folly and profanenefs wherever they occur, u 
leis our intellects were vitiated with falfe wifdom from the common forms 
of education. To take little things for great, and great things for little, 3s 
the wort misfortune that can befal the human underftanding, The ma- 
chinery of heathenifm appears great to fcholars, becaufe it has been def 
cribed by great wits of antiquity with great words and mutfical verfes ; and 
being offered very early to the mind at fchool, there is a natural prepol- 
fetlion in favour of it. But is there really any thing great in the charac 
ter of Molus thutting up the winds in a den? In Vulcan, the blackfmith, 
hammering thunderbolts with his one-eyed journeymen ? In Neptune, 4 
yuan living under water like a fith, and flourifhing a pitchfork to ftill the 
raging of the fea? If thefe things are taken literally, according to that 
poetical chara&er in which the ancient writers ufed them, and in which 
only they are adopted by the moderns, they are fo mean and ridiculous, 
that when the heathens were preffed with them after the commencement 
of the gofpel, they could find no way of upholding their dignity, but by 
refolving them into their phyfical character; that is, by accommodating 


tiiem to the powers and operations of nature, to which they alluded with a 
furt of myfiical refemblance,” T 
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To thefe truly admirable refle€tions of that found politician and di- 
vine, the Chriftian Sage ef Nayland’s peaceful groves, fome judicious 
obfervations of the pious Dr. Watts are fubjoined, who conceived the 
happy notion of turning fome of the beautiful produCtions of the hea- 
thenifh world to Chriftian purpofes ; and even of enlifting the licen- 
tious Horace into the fervice of religion. We think the following fo 
excellent a fpecimen of this new mode of converfion, that we tran- 
fcribe it with pleafure. It is a paraphrale of the two lalt ttanzas of 
Ode xxix. Book 3. 

“ Tur Bririsu FisnerMan. 


q 

¢ Let Spain’s proud traders, when the maft 
Bends, groaning, to the ftormy blait, 
Run to their beads with wretched plaints, 
And vow and bargain with their Saints, 

Left Turkith filks or Tyrian wares 
Sink in the drowning thip, 

Or the rich dutfi Peru prepares, 

Defraud their long-projecting cares, 
And add new treafures to the greedy deep. 


« My little {kiff that tkims the thores, 
With half a fail and two thort oars, 
Provides me food in gentle: waves : 
But if they gape in wat’ry graves, 

I truft th’ Eternal ’ow'r, whole hand 
Has fwell’d the ftorm fo high, 

To waft my boat and me to Jand, 

Or give fome Angel fwift command, 
To bear the drowning failor to the tky.” 


“ Such,” continues Mr. Plumptre, “ are my views in this work, In 
fuch an undertaking, however, there will be many difficulties to encounter. 
By profane people, we fhall be branded as Methodifts; and by Methodifis, 
probably, as protane. And, perhaps, if we can but incur this centure, we 
thall not be very far from tat happy mediun, that {which} is fo defirable, 
but fo dificult to attain. ‘lhat we thould be fo fortunate as to bit it 
exactly, would perhaps be an unreafonable hope. By fome we may be 
charged with trifling. For a Profeitor of Mafic, anda clergyman, to com- 
pile a Book of Songs for the lower clailes, may be thought myra dignitatem : 
but I hope, Sir, I fhall ever think, to promote the caufe of morality the beft 
ule of leaning *, ‘ Abilities of every kind,’ fays Bithop Horne, < are never 
10 well employed as in the fervi e of him who gave them ;’ and to ‘ con- 
defcend to men of low eftate,’ (Rom. xii. 16.) perhaps requires more true 
greatnefs of fou), than ‘ minding high things.” 


Whether he incur cenfure or praife, will, we perfuade ourfelves, 


~~... 





* We recommend this truly Chriftian fentiment to the ferious attention 
of the tranflator of ** Mifs Bailey,’ as well as to the author and to the ad- 
Hurers of that yile compound of ftupidity and vulgarity. Rey. 
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"4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
be a matter of indifference to this refpeQable clergyman, ently as fy 
as it may aff: the fuccefs of his efforts in the caufe of morality, 
The cenfetoufnefs of diicharging his duty—the mens confcia reAin 
will effectually prevent all unmerited attacks, however violent or 
vere, from difturbing his repofe, or from damping the {pirit of his 
en‘erprize. 

His obfervations upon what we, who are no muficians, fhoul 
term the folly or the coxcombry of mufic and finging, ftrike us as juf 
and fenfible. 


“ Having mentioned the fubjet of finging and articulation, I cannot 
forbear faying a few words reipecting an impofition, which you great m- 
ficians and fingers fometimes practiie upon us poor creatures, who enjoy 
only a plain tafie. | muft own the firft thing | look for is good words, 
Every fong thould be a good poem; if not, it is not worth the mufician’s 
trouble of fetting to mufic. When this poem is obtained, then I am pleafed 
to have the force and beauty of it heightened by ali the charms of mafic. 
But if, when this poem is fet to mufic, the finger does not art’ culate the 
words, it might as wel] not have any; the labour of the poct might have 
been fpared, and a ftring of fad Jal lus, and lira lia lias, might as well be 
the words, as the e-quifite poem of The Rofe, by Cowper, or the divine 
words extracted by tiandel for his Mefiiah. So conftant is this practice, 
that the words of the fongs of our oratorios, concerts, and operas, are always 
printed, for the audiior to accompany the finger with his eye W hat 
fhould we fay, Sir, 0! a preacher, who was obliged to print his fermoa, 
and difperfe it over the eharch, that the congregation might be able to 
make out the fentences as he delivered them from the pulpit? So much 
does this contempt of fesie grow upen us, that it is a very common thing 
to fee in a lacy’s muie book, the mufic, and the words of the fii fi fanaa 
only written out with it, while the remainder of the fong, which generally 
contains the etlence of it, is thrown by as refufe. Such perfons, | fhould 
fav, have only ‘ itching ears ;’ for it is only the ear that can thus be tickled, 
not the underftanding that can be delighted and imp oved. There is this, 
however, to be faid in their defence, that the words of many fongs are better 

thus luppreile d: our fong-weav crs only 


‘ ————— tie up nonfenfe for a fong ; 


Song, tafhionably fruitlefs! fuch as firains 
‘The fawey, and unballow'd paffion fires ; 
Chiming her faints to Cytherea’s fane.’ 
‘Nicur Tuoucuts, N. 2.” 

There are no people who encourage this fhameful “ contempt of 
fenfe’’ fo much as our ftage-fingers, who, almoft invariably, facrifice 
fenfe, propriety, and truth, to found: and, ftrange to fay, men of this 
defcription, with the fingle recommendation of a good vaice, and fome 
knowledge of mufhc) without any other qualiftcation whatever, ate 
paid moft extravagantly, and brought forward as afors, when they, 
every Moment, violate probability, and invult the audience, by the 
moft fcandalous inattention te the common bufinefs of the feene, and 
by an exhibition of the moit fiagrant incapacity for fuilaining even o 
mv 
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moft inferior parts, knowing, in fhort, nothing Lut how to fing a 
fonz, the very wo ds of which they fearcely Know how lo pronounce, 
while of the mearjing of them, they are, not u frequently, totally 
ignorant. To fuch an extravagant pitch is this rage ior facrificing 
fenfe to found now carried, that even foreigners, who cannot /prak the 
languag: fo as to rendex themfelves inteliigible, are fometimes made 
to fupport leading characters in our plats. Strange intatuanon ! 
Twenty years ago, the public would not bave fubmitt d to fo grofs 
an infult to their undeciitanding. But days, automata, ard dogs, are 
the rage of the prefen. day!!! In the name of common fenfe, t fuch 
beings as we have decribed mull be engaged, im complias ce with the 
prevailing tafte, let them not be-fuffered to cut ave netuie, by ridicue 
lous aitenipts to peifonate cther chara@ters ; but let them b: employed 
to fing in concerts and oratorins, in propria jerfona, where nothing 
is expected of thm but the difplay of cheir mulical powers—the only 
powers, alas! which they poffefs. 

Aa extradt from Bloomfield’s ** Farmer’s Boy” is fubjoined to this 
letter, which is written in a fiyle and {pirit, at leaft great part of it, 
which we cannot commend. It, indeed, dilplays one of thole fe//e 
vews of lite which Mrs. More fo jullly condemn: ; for the cvils 
which he there deprecates exift but in his own im gination. 

In a po/feript the editor enters into a judicious criticiim of Mr, 
Dibilin’s tongs, to the generality of which he pays a juft tribute of 
appiaufe ; for no writer, that we know of, has wiitten fo many iongs 
as Mr. D. nor fongs fo generally conducive to morality and loyalty. 
He alfo netices fome objeciions which had been made to his under- 
taking, previous to the publication of his work, The chief of thefe 
is, the inutility of it, as people will flill go on finging their old fongs. 
This is the plea of indolence, or of cowardice: the fame cbjecthon 
might be urged againft every plan of improvement and reform ; but, 
certainly, no one can fay that the attempt will be ufclets, until its 
utility has been put to the teft; and furcly it is worth the trial. Be- 
ides, it is the duty of every man to exert himfelf, to the utmoft of 
his ability, in promoting the caufe of religion aud virtue; and if he 
luffer his talent to lie ufelefs, under the pretext that his endeavours to 
employ it to advantage will prove fruitlefs, he will, afluredly, have 
inuch to anfwer for. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to obferve, that the Songs here given are 
free from all objeétion, on the fcore of their moral tendency. | hough 
written for the lower claffes, and confequently in plain and familiar 
language, many of the origina! compofitions have confiderable merit, 
Perhaps fome objection might be made to Mr, P.’s iong entitled 
“Gleaning,” as it tends to imprefs the poor with a miftaken notion, 
that God has given them the right to glean; whereas the fact is, that 
they have no right whatever to enter upon the Jand of another, much 
lefs to take any thing off it; and that the permiffion to glean may 
tither be granted or refufed by the holdr of the land, every ear of 
fern in the field being his property, and his algne. This ape ke 
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about which we fhould have thought there could exift no differenced 
opinion, has been decided in a Court of Law upon an action of tref. 
pafs, It is certainly of confequence that fuch a miftake thould le 
corrected ; in order that the poor may know, that when they are aj. 
lowed to glean, they are enjoying a favour, and not exerctfing a right, 
It is needlefs to point out the bad effeéts of a miltake of this nature: 
they are too obvious to efcape the moft fuperficial observer. On the 
advantages of gieaning, to the poor, alfo, we have iome doubts; we 
rather incline to think, that their time might be emp!oyed more pro. 
fitably to them(clves, and more beneficially to the public ; without 
even taking into our confideration the almoft irrefiftible temptation to 
pilfer and fieal, which it holds out to them. We have only thus briefly 
touched upon the fubject, in the perfuafion that the refpectab!c editor 
of this ufeful volume will take it into his ferious confideration. We 
cannot take our leave of him, without exhorting him to continue his 
efforts, nor without expreffing a hope that he will full his intention 
of fupplying a farther collection of unexceptionable Songs, for the 
ufe of the higher clafles of fociety. In the performance of this taf, 
we are convinced that he will find lefs difficulty, than in the execu- 
tion of that which he has already completed. 


Important Difcoveries and Experiments elucidated on Ice, Heat, and 
Cold. By the Rev. James Hall, A, M. Jordan and Maxwell. 
8vo. Pp. 74: 


HIS pamphlet contains curious and important difcoveries ref 

pecting the formation and durability of ice, and the praétical 
purpofes to which thefe may be applied, It appears from due enquiry 
and experiment— 


“ That all the ice in the ocean is compofed of freth and the pureft water. 
Ice, behides purifying the atmo!phere, and contequently preventing dieaies 
is abiolutely neceilary to the production of many, if not ail the moit value 
ble tribes of fihes. It is a fact, though not generally known, that ice, if 
excluded from the open air, will keep for ages. And that, though ever {6 
old, upon being expofed to the open air will produce as pure, foft, and 
wholeiome water as the day it was congealed. And this will appear, if 
we confider air either in the act of freezing or caufing evaporation and 
exhalations to a‘cend [to afcend might have been omitted.}] That the aif 
which is capable of being highly condenfed, as well as rarefied by an 
inherent power of its own, in the act of evaporation and exhaling as well 
as of freezing, rejeds all faline or noxious particles in the firtt place, and 
attraéis to it all the purefi particles of water. Hence though rain rites 
from the fea, the showers are never falt nor the fea le(s: for water falling 
upon the earth forms rivulets; thefe again form rivulets, thefe again rivers, 
which all run nto the fea. And thus water, after having been carried 
through the air and purified by it, after having fallen upon the earth and 
watered it, and performed many important fervices, returns again to the 
bofom from whence it was taken, and hence there is probably os 
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drop more or lefs of water now, than there was at the creation of tlie 
world:” 

« With regard to the durability of ice, it is well known that, in Spain, 
where it is taxed, and pays a contiderable revenue to government, ice, by 
being covered with chatl, firaw, reeds, or any thing, is often carried in 
carts at noon, under a burning fun, from cellar to cellar, trom city to city, 
as any other commodity for hundreds of miles, without lofing any of its 
weight; or even a fingle drop falling from it, At Conftantinople too, 
Arabia and other parts of the Eait, nothing is more common than ice 
being fold in the market; which, having been brought from the mountains 
in flannel bags, generally by poor people upon alles, often continues whole 
days under a burning tun without even the bags that contain it bein 
moui; the whole of their art in prelerving it confifling iv keeping the 
mouths of the bags ihut as much as poffible. 

“ Need I, as a proof of the durability of ice, mention that, near two 
hundred years ago, it was cairied from Europe to the kingdoms of Pegw 
and Siam, in the Eaft, to convince the great men there that water, by the 
adion of the air is oMen turned into a body fo folid that men, hories, carts, 
coaches and cannon may be all, at the fame time, feen running on iis far- 
face? Need I thew that logs and planks of wood, afier they have been 
for weeks at Jamaica and months in the torrid zone, have been found frozen 
and fiicking together? But, to one who reflects, there is no’ millery in 
this. Thele having been frozen together, in the holds of the thips, betore 
they left the fhores of America; and other logs and planks happening to 
have been Jaid upon them in that fiate, this circumiiance prevented the opea 
air from affecting them, when they came to warm latitudes; and, it is proba- 
ble they would, at leaft in the lower part of the thip, have continued 
licking together for years, even in that warm cl:mate, had not the logs and 
planks above been removed ; and, confequenily, a circulation of warm ait 
admitted. The truth 1s, if you exclude the open air from ice; or any 
thing impregnated with it, even by fo thin a body as gauze-paper, if not 
porous, the ice or frozen object will continue in that jiate for a long time ; 
perhaps for years. It is the nature of cold to continue; and, by diffuling 
tts qualities around, never to yield or retire, till heat, its enemy and 
oppofite, come immediately in contaét with it; or by fuperior force oblige 
itto yield, Keep beat; or which is the (ame thing, the open air, which 
communicates it, even at a hair breadth’s difiance ; and cold will keep ber 
place, Put hay, ftraw, a cloth, or any thing on ice, even in the open 
held; and when all the ice around has d iappeared, that ander the 
covering will remain. And why? It is not becanfe there is no heat newe 
it? No, the heat .was above, below and round about it; but becaule the 
covering prevented the open air, to a certain degree, from coming in con- 
fact with it. And this ice, when minutely examined, as well as that on 
the moutains of Siberia, the top of the Alps; or ‘Cerra del Fuego, however 
old, is, and must. from the very nature and eilence of cold inherent in it, 
aways be found as freth and good, and polle.cng tle very laine qualities as 
the day it was congealed, 

“ It is beyond a doubt that Canada is’ America, is much colder in win- 
er than fome of the fineft provinces in Ex gland and France, with which it 
equal in latitude. The reafon is obvious. Th immen‘e forelis there 
Prevent ihe fun from exhaling the fnow and ice lodged under them fo foon 
and effeGually as otherwile he would. And this ice and inow, like the 
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vaft heaps of frozen materials, which are fometimes driven from the froges 
ocean, on the coatls of Iceland, &c. thed their influence to a contiderabl 
diiiance beyond the fpace they occupy. In thole parts of Ge ‘yman}, 
Denmark, Norway, &c. where there are large torefts; they know almof 
to a day, when the lun will acquire fueh heat and force as will enable hin 
to evercoie the ice and {now lodged ander them, during the winter ; ang 
which, til he gathers lirength and rifes mayeltic m the horizon, hie com 
cealed and ‘ecure, deipiting his attacks. Why is Germany, Hung gary, Po 
land, &c. warmernow than in the days of the ancient Romans > The 
aniwer is plain; many, thoufand acres , having been cleared ot the woe 
that then covered the country, the fun h jas tL more in his power in the {pring Q 
to vrarm and c he rith the face of the ground. . The Hyrcintan Foret, hem 
tioned by Ceefar and the Roman authors, covered a great part of Germany, 
Poland, Pod Har gary; and fo extentive was it, that though lome of the 
moit intelligen habitants had travelled through it for fixty days fuece/. 
fively, they were p leto give buta very imperfect account of its dimer 
fions. Bring back the Hyrei intan Forett, and you will make thole parts of 
Europe, o! the fame latitude, as cold and dreary in: winter as Canada: 
which, at prelent, is not the cale. Clear away the woeds from Canada, 
excepting clumps, patches, aud hedge-rows, which do not obfirudd the 
rays of the fan, and you will make the winters there as thort and equally 
pleaiant as in jome of the finelt kingdoms in Rarope. 

« Why are the Germans, Scots, Irth, &e. who laneuilh under the 
burning fans of italy and the South, though tolerably fo at pre ‘ent, yet 
now Rot io brawny, ltrong, and athletic as in the days of Julius € wiar? 
One caule, among many IS their immente forefts are in a great meafare 
gone ; and ¢ quUgnlly, the fieads aad ing air of winter, nec ellarily arifing 
from the fnow, ial h genera’ ily lodged in thefe from the time it fell, or was 
blown into the mi, ull Mareh or \pril, and this circunttance partly accounts 
for the popu: ation of Karope not Keeping pace with the removal of the 
woods. fF urope, by having almoft got clear of the Hyrcinian ial other 
immentfe forelis, is, no doubt, warner than it was before this took place, 
and im this point of v iew bettered ; but the gradual removal of the woods, 
and confequent increafe of heat, has not brought fuch a gradual increale of 
population as at firti view one would be led to expect; for though heat 
may ilimulate to propagate the [pecies, and the woods cleared make room 
for them, yet cold, to a certain degree, is and has always been found 
favourable to health, vigour, and fecundity.” 


Mr. Hall having fhewn that ice, which is the offspring of cold, is 
always compofed of the pureft water, will on being properly covered 
keep for ages, and however old on being expofed to the open air, on4 
little hot water being put into a veflel containing it, produce as 
and wholefome water, as the day when it was congealed, proceeds (0 
enquire into the ufes pointed out by this part of the ceconomy 
nature— 


« In latitudes where pk enty of ice is to be found, where is the pf 
pricty of flips commg fo often into harbour for water, when ice hoifted a 
any time will ferve ‘he purpofe much better, be attended with lefs trouble 
and expence, and be found leis cumberfome either on fhips of wat of 


merchantmen ? In the tractlels paths of the ocean, where no freth wate 
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‘sto be found, ice may be ufed for quenching thirft, invigorating exhautied 
frength, and enlivening drooping {pirits. ‘he durability and other qualt- 
ties of ice, is not of more importance to fea-faring people than to thole 
who.dwell upon land. As the winter, or rather Providence generally gives 
ice enough for ever, in Ltaly itfelf ice is often to be found in the morning, 
might not cellars or repolitories be dug, like ice-houfes and filled with ice 
in winter, to fupply the want of waterin fummer? Another, and no dels 
important ufe of tce is that of preiérving provifions in hot and fultry wea- 
ther. What atility in the midft of fummer might not be derived from a 
flock of ice both at fea and land, in preterving meat, &c. freth, and in 
reventing the produce of the dairy trom becoming ranced ? What benefit 
would it be to the farmer to be able to cool the atmolpere of his dairy, by 
throwing im quantities of ice, and how eafily would he convey it, in a 
periect liate, toa greater diftance, by packing it up in frozen water; a 
circumftance, which in this age of improvement and learning, cannot in all 
probability be long: over looked, . One of the greateft comforts of the 
Ruffian Empire is the facility of preferving a great quantity of ice in ice-, 
houfés or cellars, during the whele fummer not a fingle family in the cities 
and villages is without fuch a convenience ; which ferves not merely for 
cooling liquor at table, but principally for preferving deer, a/e, and all forts 
of frehh provifions in the fummer feafon.” 


Mr. Hall very judicioufly obferves that the example of, Ruflia, and 
other northern parts, might with the utmoit eafe, and ought to be 
imitated in this country... There are many fmall families living ate 
ditance from market towns, and who are of courfe ovliged to; kill 
their own meat, to‘(whom it would be of fingular utility and advan- 
tage, 

Mr. Hall difcovers not a little knowledge of natural hiftory. He 
isan ingenious and judicious obferver ; and throughout the whole of 
his tract difcerns the hand of Providence: fo that, it is among the 
number of thofe that are or may be called Puysico-THEOLOGI- 
CAL. 


An Ejfay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther—The 
Work which obtained the Prize on the Queftion, propofed in 1802 by 
the National Inflitute of France, ** What has been the Influence of 
the Reformation of Luther on the Polttical Situation of the different 
States of Europe, and on the Progrefs of Knowledge.” With a Sketch 
of the Hiftory of the Church, from its Founder tothe Reformation : 
intended as an Appendix to the Work. By Charles Ville:s, Tranf-' 
lated, and illuitrated with copious Notes, by James Mill, Efg. 
8vo. Pp. 4go. gs. C.and R. Baldwin. 1805. 


E are obliged, at the outfet of our examination,. to differ from 

the tranflator of this work. We cannot, ashe does, at: ribute 

the propofal of the queftion, and the approbation of the Eflay, folely 
to“ the extraordinary progrefs of reafon and liberality.”” We are 
afraid that the doétrine of perfectibility has not as yet produced all 
NS effects, even in the enlightened National Inititute ; that a portion 
of 
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of human imperfeétion ftill remains ; and that, if we attribute its ap. 
probation of the Eflay to a mixed motive, we do no injuftice. [ris 
notorious that Buonaparté has done in France what the Reformatiog 
of Luther effeSed in other parts of Europe. ‘The claims held for} 
by the Pope could never be fubmitted to by a man who would bear no 
brother near the throne: he therefore annihilated in that kingdom the 
influence of the Pope and Court of Rome. How pleafing, then, muf 
it have been to Buonaparté, to find that a production had been ap- 
proved of, and rewarded by his Inftitute, which demonftrated that an 
act fimilar to his own had been highly advantageous to fociety ; and 
furely not lefs pleafing to the members of the Inftitute, to have found 
a happy opportunity of blending, in the moft fraternal union, the 
wifhes of the defpot with their own extraordinary reafon and 
Jiberality. 

Neither can we agree with the tranflator in thinking, that tbe quef. 
tion originated with men of the popifh perfuafion ; becaule we ‘ea 
geod reafon to believe, that it would be no.eafy matter to rank the 
majority of the National Inftitute under any denomination of Chrif- 
tians. Mr. Villers, with proper caution, ftiles them ‘* an aflem 
of philofophers.” ‘There is, therefore, a fallacy in the ftatementof 
Mr. Mill, when he fays, that ‘* the votaries of popery [the National 
Inftitute] by giving the prize to Mr. Villers’ Eflay, declare to the 
whole world, that this rebellion [the Reformation] was beneficial to 
the human race.” No: it was not the votaries of popery, but an af- 
fembly of men, who cared not for popery, or the Pope, who, by 
beftowing the prize, may be faid to have made this declaration. 
A true child of Mother Church would have confidered the ac& as 
matricide. 

We afk pardon of the author, for having paid our firft attention to 
the tranflator ; but as the fubje&t was a fort of prefatory matter, we 
hope that will plead our excufe. We proceed now to examine how 
Mr. Villers has treated the queftion propofed by the French Inftitute, 

He divides his fubje& into two parts. In the firft, after having 
clearly ftated the auction he is about to difcufs, he fpeaks of the na- 
ture of reformations in general, and of that of Luther in particular. 


He then gives a fketch of the ftate of politics, religion, and literatur¢ 


at the commencement of the 16th century, and concludes with con- 
jectures of what would have been the probable {tate of Europe for {e- 
veral ages, had not the Reformation taken place. 

In the fecond part, he enters into a more minute detail. He exa 
mines the infernal ftate of all the principal, European powers, as well 
as their exfernal, that is, their relative ftate with refpect to each other; 
and points out the influence which the Reformation had upon 
and upon the whole. The refult of this critical inveftigation is, that 
the Reformation has been advantageous to man, whether we confidef 
him as an intelleétual, political, or moral being. This, we think, he 
proves by facts and reafoning, in the moft'clear and fatisfactory mat 
ner. To give a full account of the various topics which come 7 
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Villers’ Spirtt and Influence of the Refermation of Luther. 18t 


the inveftigation of the author would lead us far beyond the limits of 
a Review : for this we muft refer our readers to the work itfelf, and 
content ourfelves with inferting a few of his general conclufions, as 
a fpecimen of the author’s manner. 


4 ‘ 

« Bffeds of the moral Impulfe communicated by the Reformatien.— By what 
has been already advanced in feveral parts of this difcourfe, concerning the 
gature of the Reformation ; the dire@tion of its moral impuife, and the ob- 
jets to which it extended, may be eafily conjectured, The intention of 
the reformers was, in the begioning, to emancipate themfelves froin the 
defpotifm and infallability of the Pope ; to depend upon the facred books 
alone for the foundation of their faith ; and to overturn the fcholaftic doce 
frine wh'ch had become the foul, as it were, of the Romith theology, and 
apowerful fupport of the hierarchy. . Hence it follows, that the Retorma- 
tion, from its very niture, muft have affected the liberty of thinking, fo 

recious to man, and the bafis of his political liberty ; his manner of view- 
ng religion and eftablithing its proois, and his manner of interpreting 
Scripture ; and, in the third place, it mutt have affected philofophy, and 
ill :he ramifications of the tree of knowledze, which proceed from any of 
thofe three main branches. Order and perfpicuity require that we fhould 
treat of each of thefe articles feparately. 

“ In regard to the liberty of thaught.—l| fhould confider myfelf as violating 
that refpect which | owe to my judges, and to the enlightened part of the 
public, if I allowed myfelf to run into a Jong enumeration of the advantages 
which the human mind has derived from the unlimited power of exercifing 
freely its faculties. Lot us ouly reflect upon the immen‘e apparatus of 
cenfures, of prohibitions, and of inquifitors which the Romith church 
employed to keep all eyes fhut, at a time when every new opinion was a 
herefy, that is, a crime worthy of the dirett punifhment, and againft which 
all the rigour of the fecular arm was required, and we (hall thudder at the 
danger to which the human fpecies was expofed befure the fixteenth cen- 
tury. Had not the mind, by. the happieft and moft extraordinary concur 
tetce of favourable circumftances obtained, in rapid fucceffion, new aids, 
and freth fuel to its aGtivity, what would ‘have become of that feeble fpark 
of ligst, which began to fhine, under the fyftem of extinguifhment and 
Hcuration adopted by the court of Rome? Had not the Greeks of Con- 
fantinople emigrated towards the weft; had not Copernicus in the heavens, 
and Columbus on the earth, extended the boundaries of knowledge; and 
the art of printing and the reformation of religion proceeded from tie bofum 
laborious Germany ; had not the coloffal power which bound the con- 

and oppreiied the minds of men received fo many thocks in rapid 
foceefion, for how many ages might not the culture of the human mind, 
tnd the improvement of the political condition of man, have been retarded! 
Us put the que!tion to the fouthern parts of Germany, to the people of 
Two Sicilies, of Spain, and of Ireland. Let any impertial obferver, 
after having fairly alcertained the ftate of knowledg* in thofe countries, 
make himfelf acquainted with the degree in which it exitts in Switzerland, 
two Saxonies, in Holland, and Evugland; tie conttait cannot 
chim. It is not afferted that in the Catholic countries above-named 
foperior men, perfons on a level with the mott elevated of theit age, are 
ito be found ; but they are rare; and only the mafies of the people in 
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different countries ought to be compared. ‘True it is that in the clofe og. 
nexion in which the different nations of our little Europe Jive together, i 
is impoflib'e that the knowledge exifting in one country fhould not in fon 
degree penetrate into the others. The wall of feparation cannot be} 
raifed. cannot be fo vigilantly guarded, as to prevent individuals in q 
from communicating with one another. Put undoubtedly on the part ¢ 
the Cath lics no precautions have hitherto becn neglected to ward of, y 
a darger us dileate, the liberal ideas of Proteftantifm from their bounds 
ries. It was at Rome that the cenforthip of books was firft invented, and 
the example was religioufly followed by the governments devoted to Rome, 
Leo X. that vaunted p ote&or of the arts, iffued, in 15/5, fevere reftric 
tions againft printing and publifhing any books tranflated from the Greet, 
Hebrew, or Arabic. At the fame period that, five years afterwards, ls 
fulminated againft the Reformation that famous bull which begun; “ E:. 
Jurge, Dus, judica caufam tuam,” (Arife,O God, judge thy own caufe,) is 
which Luther and his adherents were attacked with the moft terrible am. 
themas, and in which ali men were prohibited indifcrim' nately from reat 
ing any of their books whatfoever, and on what fub‘ec? foever they might 
treat ; at that very moment, I fay, this pontiff did not blufh to publihh, is 
the name f Jefes Chrift, a bull in favour of the profane poems of Arioft, 
threatening with excommunication thofe who fhould find fault with them, 
or obfiract their fale. What was to be expected from fuch a fpirit as this, 
from fuch an abufe of things, vio'ently converted into things facred, na 
throit into the place of the very oracles of heaven it‘elf! France, th 
moft enlightened of all the Catholic countries, more enlightened than f& 
veral Proteftant countries, and in which popery never reigned with unlimited 
{way, in fpite of all its efforts to confirm its hold and to introduce the ir 
quifition—France itfelf, in which even a fpecies of balf reform exified, 
ander the title of Gallican liberties, was not entirely exempted from thi 
fy!'em of extinguifhment. In Spain, in Italy, and Auftria, the probibe 
tions and cenfures went much farther; and in thofe countries flill impok 
many fhackles on the liberty of writing and thinking. Several of the ge 
yernments in the fouth of Germany renew from time to time thofe falutay 
regulations againft the reading of books written by bererics, or bold 
fpeculators.” : 
“ The maxim of the middle ages is yet preferved in thofe countries 
all the vigour in which it is poitible to preferve it in the prefent times; 
** to retain the minds of men on certain fubjeéts in complete ftupidity; " 
keep themsas much as pofiible empty, that they may be afierwards filled 
with any thing which is found agreeable, and that fupertiition may find! 
convenient reception.” Has any pope as yet retraled the bull, from 
Domini, by which were excommunicated all perfons who fhould read af 
books compofed by heretics? Father Paul, mentioning the firit index 
prohibited books which was publifhed at Rome in 1559, fays among other 
things: * That, under pretext of religion, the pope in this configned 0 
excommunication the authors of works in which only the authority of prince 
and magifirates was fupported againft the ufurpetion of ecclefiattics. | 
jides this, the Romifh inguititors probibited in the mafs all books prime’ 
by {xty-two printers, which they denounced without any regard to & 
contents; adding further, a general prohibition to read any book ilfuing 
{rom the prefs of a printer whe but once in his life had printed oe on) 
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produced by an heretic. By this means, fays the hillorian, nothing was 
lelttoread. Never was a better fecret found to benamb and corrupt men 
by religion.” (Hiltory of the Council of Trent, B. 6.) 

« The Reformation brake all thofe thackles impofed upon the human 
mind, and overthrew all the barriers erecied againii the free communica- 
tion of thought... Within its boundaries nothing remained forbidden except 

roductions offerfive to modefty and public morals. By recalling the me- 
mory of thofe thackles and barriers, by confidering the long continuance of 
barbarity which they might (til! have maintained upon the earth, have we 
not lufficiently proved how much the Reformation has contributed to the 
progrefs and to the diffulion of knowledge? As foon, indeed, as by ils 
means the path was opened, men proceeded boldly and publicly to difculs 
the beft interetis of human kind, and to {peak Like men of things pertaining 
unto men.” 

« | will refrain myfelf from adding any thing more, and fiom falling into 
vague declamation on this fubject. It is tufficient to refleét a fingle mo- 
ment on the immenfe difference between thofe two principles adopted ref{pec- 
tively by the two parties as the batis of nora! culture: on the oue fide, believe / 
on the other, examine! Every thing, it is evident, muit of necefiity aflume a 
different alpect under the fupreme authority @f thofe two oppolite principles, 
The principle of examination calls forth light, of which itis the friend, as 
that of blind fubmiffion is the promoter of darknefs. And who can calcu- 
late the immenfe extent of the influence of a fundamental principle, ad- 
milted as the bafis of religious, and by conlequence of moral infiruction, in 
anation? The man who is free in the inmoit fanQuary of his foul looks 
freely and boldly around him. He becomes ‘enterpriting, ative, and di(- 
pofed for every thing that ‘is great and ufeful. He who isa flave in his 
conicience, in the very centre of his being, is, without knowing that he is 
fo, a flave in his whole condué&t. Hes by birth a flave, from the flupe- 
faction and apathy which unnerve his faculties.” 

“ The long, multiplied, and defiructive wars, to which this commotion 
gave birth, retarded fome of the effeGis which naturally would have flowed 
from it. he moral culture of nations, which was about to take a new 
flight, made for a fhort time a retrograde movement. The fouls of men, 
however, tempered by misiortune, re!umed their energy, and that immor- 
tal (pivit, which had been awaked, dilplayed all its activity. Long it wan- 
dered in the falfe paths of theological controver'y, from which at laft it re- 
tirned more alert and vigorous for the conteft. Meanwhile the neceffity 
felt by the different parties of attraGting the people, and acquiring popula- 
my, produced the cultivation of the vulgar languages; multiplied in them 
valuable works; and the French, Englith, and German profe, was fathioned, 
Polthed, and enriched, amid the difputes of fe&s, and the fhock of reli- 
Bleus opinions. 

© Conclusion.—Such are the principal eles which, in my opinion, have 
flowed from the influence produced on Europe by the Reformation of Lu- 
ther. In examining the complicated caufes of all the more confideraple 
ranfaciions during the lapfe of three centuries, both in the political and 
literary wor'ds, it is difficult to elcape error, not lo be deceived with regard 
lo fome caules, and not to lofe tight of fome etteéts. Amid the con- 
lution of all thofe embarratied trains of things in the politics and intellectual 
Mprovement of Lurogé, the man who tries to ditcover thofe which are 
immediately connecied with the quarrels in religion, what care foever he 
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employs, incurs the danger of being often deceived. Some of them are 
connected with the eftablithment of Chriftianity itielf, with the preaching 
of the alcoran, with chivalry, with the crufades, the ule of artillery, the 
difcovery of the new world, the revival of letters, the imititutions of Peter 
the firft, the warof the fucceflion, and other great events. Were any one tw 
examine the influence of any of thole. events, perhaps he would challenge, 
as belonging to it, fome of the confequences which I have afcribed to te 
Reformation.” : 

** We are now in better circumflances than ever to judge of a revolution 
which happened three hundred years ago. Let us coniider what was be. 
fore it, what has been after it: let us hear all parties, look around us, ob- 
ferve what is now, and judge. 

«* When, alter the long fieep of the European nations and of their rea 
fon during the middle ages, we fix our eyes upon the condition of the hu 
man fpecies in that fine part of the world in the fifteenth or the beginning 
of the fixteenth ceatury, we behold them awake from their lethargy, rife, 
move rettlefsly in all direhons, feize initvuments for their activity, forge 
new ones, make trial of them, unfold their powers, take poffeflion of the 
field ot icience, throw off the {waddling clothes which embarrafled them, 
and enter upona new epoch. How decitive events and inventions crowd 
upon one another Curimg this interval! The fortunate application of the 
magnet, the telefcope, printing, the taking of Conftantinople, the new 
World, the depretlion of the xreat vafials of the crown in France, the golden 
age of poetry and the arts in Italy, the ereétion of numerous fchools, the 
books of the ancients revived, the eltabliihment of pofts which facilitated 
communication, the iamous peace of the empire and the imperial chamber, 
the exorbitant increale of the Aatirian power, which terrified Europe, and. 
obliged it to take arms, Copernicus by whom the celeftial fyitem was re- 
formed, Luther and Loyola, who appeared neasly at the fame time! It 
was neceilary that the crifis (hould come to an poe and the ftate of things 
undergo a change both in the firucture of civil fociety, and in the fyftem of 
human knowledge.” 

“ Every thing was under the neceflity of changing. The new fpirit 
could not exift in the ancient forms; a correfpondence, an harmony was 
neceilary to be eftabliihed between it and things; and as it poffeffed all the 
energy of the morning, the omnipotent power of youth, it operated in all 
directions with force and efficacy, and every where under the aids of 
enthufiaim. 

“ Under this point of view then itis that we ought to regard the Re 
formation; asa neceilary product of the new age, as a maniletiation of the 
new (pirit, What Dante and Petrarch were in regard to poetry, Michael 
ye and Raphael to the arts of defign, Bacon and Defcartes to philolo- 
phy, Copernicus and Galileo to aftrconomy, Columbus and Gama to geo 
graphy, the fame was Luther in regard to religion. Thole eminent mea, 

1¢ organs of the univerfal fpirit, expreffed corre@ly the thoughts which 
brooded in the minds of a great number of their contemporaries; and they 
fatisfied at once the wants of their age. From their genius as foon as the 
{pak efcaped, the flame, ready to appear, broke forth in all direétions. 

hat had only been an immature, a vague conception, floating privately 
an the minds of a multitude of men, became clear and fteady, made an open 
Sppearance, was communicated from intellect to intellect, and an uninier 


Wepted chain united all thinking minds together, Qh is the natural pro- 
gree 
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refs of that facit confpiracy which prefides over all reformations. Thofe 
which take pace in the dominions of the arts, and in moft of thofe of the 
fciencesy di'connected with the patlions and volcanic eraptions of thé peo- 
ple, are generally accompanied with peace, and accompliihed without 
cofiing tears to humanity. Different was necetlarily the fate of that pro- 
duced by Luthet. Religioh was fot then a matter of fimple opinion, a 
purely moral being. It had animmenfe corporal organ, which oppretied 
all bodies politic, and had pretenfions to all the thrones, and t« all the pof- 
fefions in the world. By the very firft wound which it received the Co- 
lofus trembled, and the earth was fhaken by its motion. Princes and nations 
ran to arms, and gave themfelves up to a terrible conflict ; a conflict of 
opinions and interefts, the confequences of which were fo various, and fo 
important.” 

“It has been my intention to difguife neither the good nor the evil pro- 
duced by the Reformation. I have only endeavoured to prove, that, after 
every thing bas been compenfated and the final balance ttruck, the effects 
of that revolution prefent a furplus of good to the human race; and that 
on the whole it ought to. be ranked among thofe important events which 
have moti powertully contributed to the progrets of civilization and know- 
ledge, not only in Europe, but in all parts of the earth to which the Ku- 
ropeans have carried their improvement.” 


From the above extra&ts the public will be enabled to form fome 
judgment of the entertainment and inftruction to be expected from 
the perufal of the work. It has afforded us both ; and we warm! 
recommend it to the attention of our readers. Jr is not ever, Protef- 
tant that is: fufiiciently thankful for the bleflings he now enjoys. 
Many, indeed the majority, know not from what tyranny, from what 
lavery of mind they have been emancipated by the good fenfe, the 
refolution, and the blond of their anceftors. They enjoy the prefent 
funfhine and ¢alm,’ unapprifed, or heedlef. of the tempeft which dif- 
pelled tne clouds, and almoft regardlefs of thofe magnanimous fpirits 
who withftood the buffetings of the ftorm, and purchafed at the price 
of their quiet, their fortunes, and their lives, the happinefs of their 
defcendants. 

As we began with the tranflator, we conclude our review with one 
or two itri€tures on his department in this volume. He has fubjoined 
copious notes to the rext, fome of which are illuftrative and ufetul, 
lome might have. been fpared: He appears to be rather an advocate 
lor revolutions, to confider them <as falutary political fevers, which 
cleat away obftructions, and renovate fociety. This, with fome ca- 
veats and reftri€tions, may be true. He feems willing to aflimilate 
the French revolution to the Reformation, and to augur from it effects 
equally beneficial. Of this we have our doubts. He approves of 
What was done at the Reformation with regard to ecclefiaftical pro- 
Perty, and does not difapprove of the total confifcation of it by the 
fadical reformers of France, and, of courfe, cannot difapprove of their 
lay confifcations. Both, according to him, were neceffary for carry- 
ing On the great revolutionary work. Suppofing general good to have 

the object of the frantic revolutionifts of our neighbour country, 
. O 3 their 
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their maxim amounts only to this, ‘* Let us do evil, that good may. 


come ;””.a maxim which, being once generally known and received, would 
render the renovating fevers fu frequent, and the paroxyfms fo vio. 
Jent, that few of the patients would at laft furvive to gratify the tender, 
benevolent feelings of their philanthropic phyticians. Quiet wiuld 
be banifhed from the face of the earth; every ridiculous or defigning 
amelioration fytem-monger would; in a moment, have his army of 
aflociates, and mankind would fight apparently, only apparently, for 
the deft of all poffisle ftates of fociety, till no two individuals wer 
left to form the focial compact. 

Mr. M. in his notes, is a ftout champion for Catholic emancipa. 
tion ; but he feems to have made himfelf acquainted with ouly one 
fide of the queftion, and to be in the fame fituation with fome of the 
Members et out Legiilature, who (if we are to truft to the uncontras 
died information of our new{fpepers) gloried in their ignorance of 
the fubject, while they fupported emancipation with all the powers 
of their eloquence. He acknowledges, that ‘* the reduction: of the 
power of the Romifh church was of the utmoft importance to the bef 
interefts of humanity ;” but alleges, that ‘* this affords no reafon 
whatever for depriving the members of that church of their equal 
fhare of the rights and privileges of citizenfhip.”” Now, if the re- 
dution of the power of the Rom:fh church was of the utmoft import. 
ance to the beit interefls of humanity, furely the granting of all the 
is and privileges of citizenthip to a decided majority of men, 
who are the ftaunch fupporters of that power, cannot be confidered 
a wile political arrangement. And itis becaufe they are the ftaunch 
fupporters of that power, and not becaule of the irreligious dogmas, that 
thofe privileges are withheld. [rt is dinned into our ears ad naujeam, 


that the abfurd and enormous claims of.the Church of Rome are © 


now at an end; that the temper of the times, and the {tate of fociety, 
have laid them afleep for cver : and when they were brought forward 
by a perfon perfectly mafter of the controverfy, as objections to emane 
cipation, it was thought a fufficient reply, by an orator on the opp0- 
fite fide, to term him farcattically the earned Doétor of the 15th cen- 
tuty; implying, that fuch things indeed had been, but that they had 
Jong fince ceaied to be. A proper refponfe to this petulant orator 
wouid have been, to give him the appellation of the ignorant declaimer 
of the 1gth century. Inoumerable inftances might be given that itis 
the power, and not the c/aims of the Church of Rome, which now 
fleeps. We hall content ourfelves with mentioning an inftance of 
two, from the book Mr. M, has tranflated. The Pope, in 1701, ad- 
hering to the princ:ples of the Romifh church, viz. that dy it kings 
reign, addrefled the following brief to the king of France ; 


“Although we are perfuaded that your majefty by no means approves of 
the attempt, which forms a precedent moft pernicious to the Chriftian 
commonwealth, raifed by Frederick, Marquis of Brandenburg, in prefam 
ing publicly to ufurp the name of king; an aétion of a fort contrary to the 
terms of the apotiolic {auctions ;—by which aétion truly the facred dignil) 
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ing is aflumed by aman not a Catholic, even in contempt of the church ; 
And indeed the Marquis dies not fcruple to call him‘ell king of that part of. 
Profia which by ancient right belongs to the order of Teutonic knights: 
Wecannot pals over the affair in tilence, that we may not appear wanting 
jnour duty; ‘We require that vou will not pay him regal honours, who 
has too ralaly joined biyiglt, in the number of thoie whom the following 
e of facred writ condemns and reprobates; ¢ They have reizned, but 
not by me; princes they were, but | have not known them,” Aud in the 
Orationes Consistor..of Clement XI. we {ve that this pope, in prefenting the 
account of this event, and of bis bull, to the college of cardinals, ftates, 
« that the Margrave Frederick had. arrogated to himfelf the title of king in 
an impiods manner, and hitherto unexampled among Chriliians; it being 
well underfiood, that, according to the pontifical laws, an heretical prince 


ought much rather to lote his ancient digmties than obtain new,” 


We believe to this day the king of Pruffia is not acknowledged as 
an European monarch. We know that, in 1782, he is mentioned in 
the pontifical calendar. omly as marquis of Brandenburgh. Ic is like- 
wife notorious that the Treaty of Weftphalia, wherein the privileges 
of Proteftants were afcertaincd and confirmed, has not hitherto been 
acknowledged by the court of Rome: on the con:rary, that courc 
has, upon varicus eccafions, declared its abhorrence of that inftrument 
of peace between European nations, and from time to time thun- 
dered iis anachemas againft it, | 

As an example where the power and claims coincide, and where 
they were aéted upon in a way equally fvolifh and deplorable, we 
give the following extract. 


« The archbifhop of Salzburg, baron of Firmian, infliGed on his country 
afimilar calamity in the year 1782, | Atter perfecating with the utmoitt 
atrocity thole of his fabje&s who were not Catholics, he commanded them 
at lait to quit their country, to the number of 30,000, without daring to 
carry with them any of their property, or even their families., This emi- 
gration bas exhauited that littlecountry.. The unhappy fugitives were re- 
ceived by the Proteftant fiates of Europe, and provided with the means of 
fubfifience. A great part of them went to clear and people Noith Ame- 
ae where the defcendants of thofe Salzburgers are fill to be found.”— 

UTHOR, 


Surely thefe inftances prove, that the claims of the church of Rome, 
whatever may, be determined of her power, have not pafled away ; that 
they remain ftill the fame. It is equally evident, that a body of 
clergy, who (as the Popith clergy of Ireland do) confider themiel ves as 
mifhonaries in a Jand of herefy, and who are confidered as fuch by 
their church, will do every thing in their power to fupport that 
church, It is no lefs evident, , that the power of (uch a clergy over a 
people in general ignorant, irritable, and often diflatisfied, muft be 
great. How then can Government with fafety admit fuch men, who 
muft abhor the dominion of Proteftants, to all the privileges of citi- 
zens? A falfe ftatement has been made by the advocates for emane, 
Cipation. They maintain that we refule to Papifts the privileges of 

O4 citizens, 
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citizens, becaufe their re/igious creed is different from ours, All tho 
who are acquainted with the fubjeét, either among Proteftants o 
Papifts, know that this is not the cafe. There are two defcriptiong 
of thefe emancipating advocates; one clafs knows that it advances 
falfehood : the other, without examination, believes that the di{pute 
is merely a religious one ; and Confidering, we are forry to fay, ¢ 
thing of the kind as a difference de lana caprina, pronounces that it 
ought not to impede any political arrangement. But our hefitation 
in granting to Papifts all the privileges of citizens isnot at all grounded derati 
on differences merely rae: Papifts may believe in trantubfantia- not ¢ 
tion—may worhhip the Virgin—may pray to her “ Fure Matris, im bave 
pera Redemptori”—may kneel before ten thoufand faints, many of M. ff 
whom never exifted, and many were, upon earth, any thing but Hi attacl 
faints; but whom, notwithftanding, the holy father, by his infallible’ HB jts fp 
fiat, placed at the right hand of God, Though we may pity and des feniu 


plore this debafement of the human mind, yet we by no means main. and c 
tain that fuch belief fhould deprive a Papift of any focial ripht. religi 
when, along with this, he holds principles immoral, anii-focial, and wito 
dangerous to all Proteftant fociety, can we be blamed for withholding mon. 
from him fome of the privileges which a Protettant enjoys? Hereg 9 has i 
cry of tlijberality is raifed ; but which, with the other outcries of ig. fates 
norance, can have weight only with the ignorant. Liberality confit religi 
in granting to a perfon mére than he has'a right to demand, But he thing 
is a fool, and not a liberal man, who beftows on another what hig H. 1 
concuét does not entitle iim to, and what would, befides, be hurtful relig 
to the grantor. The tranflator might, therefore, have {pared his accus tice 
fation of i/liberality, which he lays tothe charge of Lord Redefiale, eithe 
That noble lord does not ** impute to Pius VII, the enormities of releg 
AleXander VI.;” but, upon the molt incontrovertible grounds, he emb 
accufes the church of Rome of ftill holding the fame immoral, antie peri 
ficial, and dangerous doctrines, which render Papifts the objets of 4 ende 
jealous attention to every Proteftant community. . Let the church of but 
Rome, +n a general council, expunge from its ecclefiafical code thé be a 
maxims te which we object, which it has at various times fanétioned igne 


by that infallible authority, and which are no part of its religious dogs antr 
mas, and the tranflator will be convinced that i/dberality 1s far from fad 


being a characteriftic of the Britith government, the | 

One more obiervation on the notes of the tranflator, andwehave i evel 
done. Mr. Villers had faid, | + 
_“ Let as remark yet farther, that the-external form of religious inflitue hy 
tions be:ng that portion of them which .correfponds immediately with the Gre 


fenfes of man, and which thence ynites itfelf with his. paffions ;>that the {pi 
rit, ov the other han, which animates thole inftitutions, being that which slo 
corre{ponds digectly with his intelle@lual part, it. follows, from this, in the 

firlt place, that the more any community is formed of ignorant and fenfual: 
men, men funk in matier, the more 6ccafion it will have tor outward fet 
vices, for regn'ations purely ceremonial in its worthip; and fecondly, that 

the more any lociety of men is enlightened, the more cultivated shes jee 
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fimilar degradation will lefs or more be found, till perfectib'lity thal 
have reached that degree of perfection when we thal! behold tne pea. 
fant endued with an intellectuality (if we may ule the ex;reffion) x 
Jeaft commenfurate with that of the philofophers of the day. We ire 
old, and do not flatter ourfelves with the hopes of living to fee, and.ty 
enjoy that intellectual millennium. 

As the original of this work is not before us, we cannot pretend to 
fay critically what are the merits, or demerits {if any), of the tranflater, 
We are, however, difpofed to think that the tranflator has, upon the 
whole, done juftice to his original. He is evidently not to be com 
founded wich the hack tranflators of the prefent times, whofe num. 
bers are conftantly increafing, and muft increafe, fo long as the books 
{ellers (who, accerding to Johusfon's farcafm, are exelufively \iter 


patrons) are only filicitous t> produce the sarlie/ tranilations, not’ 


the bef. A wholefale manufacturer in this way is applied to ; he few 
his fubalterns to work, and a fomething is {peedily produced, where 
not only the fpirit of the original evaporates, but whe:e the idiom of 
our language ts loft, and even grammar is { metimes not difcoverable, 
We could mention fome of thofe manufaétories; bui what is, otis 
not a libel is fo incomprchenfible a matter, thet we abftain: we have 
been taught caution; we have already been confi/J37s to the caule of 
truth, and are not (hopelefs as we are of fuccefs) difpofed to become 
martyrs: a crown of martyrdom is an honour for which we co nt 
feel ourfelves at prefent in complete preparation. 

We had almott forgot to fay, that the Sketch of the ,h ftorv of the 
Church, which is fubjoined tothe Effay, is a neat and fufficiently 
correct abftract ; which may be perufed with advantage by the une 
learned, and which will not be found entirely ufelefs to perfons ofa 
different defcription. 


A Succinet View of Phyfical and Moral Means which might be fucttfi- 
fully employed by Great Britain, with or witheut the Aid of otber 
Nations of Europe againft the common Enemy of Order, Fufith 
Liberty, Commerce and Peace: including a Plan of an impr 


Syftem of Naval De‘ence for this Country, together with fome Obfer~ 


vations on the Neceffity of anew Organization of Germany, and on tht 
injurious Confequences to Great Britain of tolerating the Neutrality 
of ~ sm and Portugal. By a Britifh’ Subject, lately a Prifonet, 
in France. .8vo. Pp. 100, Egerton, Whitehall. 


FEN before the treaty of Amiens as we are informed in aa 
advertifement ** the author of thefe pages, then in France 
thought it his duty to denounce the dangerous views of Buonapartét0: 
his countrymen, (meaning ** to denounce to his author’s countryme 
the dangerous views of Buonaparté”—fo the fentence fhould havt 
been conftruéted.) ** And he has, ever fince, conftantly endeavoured 
te ftrengthen this impreffion on their minds, Thefe pages — 
; ' wri 
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View of moral Means which might be ufed againfi the Enemy, &c. 11 


written fome time ago, although their publication has for reafons 
which it would be unneceflary to mention, been poitponed.” At this 
day, he obferves— 


# The relative fituation of the ftates of Europe is fo entirely novel, that 
it would be abiurd to look into hiliery for a paralfel. All the nations on 
the continent are either too difiant, too weak, or too much over awed b 
France to be any thing more than mere blanks ‘in the exifting conteft. 
To re(cue the woild trom univerlal defpotifm, there mult Be a new organi- 
gation of civil ioctety. This country mult preierve its wonted afcendency, 

aggrandizing in proportion as France aggrandizes, or the other nations 
zt Europe mult be placed in a fituation capable of feverally refuming and. 

lerving their independance. If Buonaparté defires peace, it is only to 

Ser his views of wniverfal Empire. Our means of naval defence hereto- 
foré have been unfkilfully combined and deficient in degree. The number 
of our marines fhould be augmented ; and there fhould be an efiabliihment 
of marine artillery. A ftrong flotilla of final! boats or vefiels capable of 
rowing with celerity fhould be cunfiantly tiationed fo as to intercept the ~ 
esemy’s flotilla. This light flotilla would alfo be in many inftances a means 
of atiack, The augmentation of our eftabliihment of marines would 
coable us to board the enemies thips with greater advantage. And a harbour 
or bafon fhould be made oppofite to the French coaft.” 


Oa the important queftion of the blockading fyftem, our author is 
of opinion that 


“ Whatever may be the expence, inconvenienges, or hardthips of 
that fyitem, they are compenfated for more than fourfold, by the experience 
which it confers on our feamen on the one hand, and on the other by the 
impoffibility under which it playes the enemy's fcamen of acquiring that 
experience -by keeping them conftantly blocked up in their batiairs. 
The war inay, on our part be converted from an offenfive to a defenfive 
war. The preflure of immediate danger being removed it will be ufeful 
to alow the bulk of the people to retuntto their afual avocations. But 
in order that they may do fo without detriment to the country, the number 
of both the regulars and militia thould by degrees be augmented: the 
former perbaps to 200,000, and the latter to 100,000 men. The etiablith- 
ment of the horfe artillery (hould be improved and extended—For French 

rifoners fuitable accommodations fhould be provided in one of the {mall 
lands clofe to the Main-Land in fome of the northern parts of the kingdom, 
when any number of them might be guarded by a fingle armed vetfel. 
Propofitions might be made to Spain and Portugal for an interchange of 
territory, If thefe nations remain connedéied with France we fhou'd 
declare war againtt them, and lay open the trade of her colonies in South 
America. A Daricn company might be re-eftablithed. The principle of 
neutrality during the war might with advantage be extended to feveral of 
the enemy’s colonies. A third great power might be ereéted in the north of 
Germany, under the revived name of the Hanfeatic confederation ; to which 

it would bear a near affinity or relemblance. To this third power 
the port of Antwerp, and not to France, the important port of Antwer sd 
mult belong. This new Hanleatic confederation difgufted by French 
tyranny oe oppreffion would be ready to join a Ruffian os Englith Army.” 


There 
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There is an ufual prejudice againft all projects, arifing from their 
common extravagance, which prevents, and from their frequent failure 
when carried into execution, Neverthelefs, all projets are ny 
ejther extravagant or impracticable, And, on the whole, projectoy 
by tuggelting new ideas, that may with or without correétion 
and improvement be adopted, deferve well of the public. Different 
ideas are introduced into-the mind by. different aflociations. Even an 
inferior genius may ftumble on truths that may not occur to fuperior 
minds, ‘by renting Out from a different point and purfuing a new 
courte or tract, Of the projects now offered to the legiflature and the 
public, weare of opinion that the whole are worthy of férious con. 
fideration, and that (ome are fo feafible that they wiil, not improbably 


fooner or jaier be adopted. Such for example, is the: plan propoled 


for the confinemert and accommodation of French priéoners. The 
ouiline of this plan we have already, in our general Analyfis, ftated, 
Tn tarthe: recommendation of jt the author obferves that the prifonery 


*¢ Might be daily fupplied with provifions from the Main-Land ; but a 
week or a fortnight’s tiore might “ always kept on the ifland in caeof 
blowing weather. They could neither efcape nor procure arms ; and, if 
they were even to make them/elves matters of the ifland, they might very 
foon be tiarved into jubmitlian, They might be permitted to enjoy a 


greater degree of indulgence than in our prifons in the interior; and with | 


confiderably le's expence, and no danger to the flate, fuch of them as had 
trades or profetlions might be allowed, as far as the nature of the fituaiion 
would adit, to exercife them; and free acce!s might be permitted to fuch 
as wilhed to vilit them, fubjet to neceflary regulations and iorms. Such 
an eiablifiment would be at once economical and humane. It would be 
very bad policy to deliver up the French feamen, who fall into our handy 
ptherwile than in exchange for Eng!ifh {gamen, fince this would be gratu 
itoujly enabling them to man their ships of War, or to-fit out privateers te 
moleii our commerce ; and _becaufe, in the courfe of a few years of wah 
the number of the pnemy’s. feamen that may fall into.our hands and cannot 
be exchanged, will, in all probability be. very ronfiderable,” 

Changes in the political fitnation‘of Europe, as great as thofe pro- 
o'ed by our author, Nave AQually happened. “Phe independance of 
he powers, or at Se powers of agai 93 is to bé reftored onl 

by as wide or a wider citcle of ‘inwévatirn, And “ic may be obferv 

that ao fettlement can be of long dusarian, that is ndt' founded ona 
moral bafis: fuch at that grand confederation of the principal Euro 
pe’n ftates which was.in the contemplation of Henry 1V. of Franee, 
and our 
tings of Mr. Fletcher of Saltoum;. the, Abbé St...Puerre, Roufleay; 
and others. . st . ar hy 

A confederacy azaint the immediate and ftill‘increafing power and 


ambition of Frince, would grow-ftronger and bop ak by gradually ati 


diawing to its fide the force of moral and>religious fentiments. 


MISCEL« 


Queen Elizabeth, and. which was.recommended in the wrie 
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MISCELLANIES. 


HSeque! to, or a Continuation of, the Memoirs prefixed to the Works of the late 
-severend and-tearned George Bingham, B.D, or a Defence of the Condud 
be Succeffor, the prefent Incumbent of ————, againft the unfounded, 

yfinnations conveyed to the Public through the Channel of thefe Memoirs, 
. noe to the Clergy of the County of D.rfet, by ibe Sucoffr. Longman 








IS is one of the moft contemptible performances we recolle& ever 

‘to have read ; the principles contained in it are altogether unjutti- 
fisble; and the language iv which they are conveyed altogether unworthy 
ofa beneficed clergyman. We have not given the title-page at length, 
for reafons which will be very o>vious to our readers. The fubje& of the 
publication is this: A vahuable living became vacant about four years ago, 
which was intended by the family to whom it belenged for a younger fon, 
who was then fcarce twenty two years of age. The curate applied tb the 


onan mother to hold the living for her fon; in his applications to 
het he 


was very explicit; in order, as he declares, that if the fon did not 
take pofleftion, he fhould continue tobe the Incumbent. If would have been 
much more liberal to have ftated his views, and to have {aid that he thould 
confider himfelf ReGtor for life, provided the young man fhould not be’ 
intitated. This, however, he carefully avoided. “ From my firft onfet,” 
fays Mr. Marth, “in this bufinefs [ had Jaid it down as my invariable maxim? 
that I was to hold the for the patronefs’ fon, - 
tominatim and for bim only; from tbat principle I determinéd: never to de- 
Viate, and from that principle I never did deviate ; for | made it my general 
tule througbout my corre ce on that fubjed, fo to keep alive and’ 
inculcate the idea of my holding for bim and for xo otber, that though I 
could not pofitively affirm that ne letter efcaped me without my having ad- 





Vetted to the terms, yet can I fafely declare that /carce/y any did!” 


When he had held the living about two years and a half, the young man 
for whom it was defigned being ordained pric. he was requefted to vacate. 
When, Jo! he affures his patrovefs that it was an eftablifhed privilege— 
ething of which we never heard before !— attached to the holders of liy- 
iogs for minois, net to be interrupted. in their pofleffion during the year 


that had commenced, and that contiqnsty he trafted that the would not, 
sbje& to his availing himfelf of are ilege, And, on the 7th of OGtober,; 


it hould feem, when the tythes had become due, he executed a bond of 
teignation, He acquaints his readers in a note, that he had been informed 
hear three months before, by a layman mach conne@ed with the family, 
that it was by no means improbable that the newly ordained clergyman s 
| would be inefficient. It would have been more manly in the 
to have related even the inefficiency than to have left his readers to 

form very varjous and perhaps very injurious conjectures. 

A little time ago, Mr. Bingham, in the memoirs prefixed to the works 
father, who was the p 
du for not vacating the living. Mr. Marth, in order, as he thinks) to 
ftity intl, informs the world that his intended fucceffor s credentials 
we found to be inefficient. Jt is this declaration which has excited oir 
indignation, For what can be more illiberal and unmanly ? bel 
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this vindication without bluthing for the want of feeling betrayed in ey 
page? And to want of feeling, we might add, we fear, want of feng, 
Had the auilior been confcious he had a&ed an upright part, he oughy, 
when he found himfelf accufed in the Memoirs, to have gone to Mr,2 
_ and have laid before him his whole conduct in the tranfaction. “ Jf; 
brother fhall trefpafs againft thee, go and tell him his fault between the 
and him alone.’”” We appeal to the feelings of the author, whether th 
would not have been a more gentlemanlike mode of proceeding than plan 
ing thorns in the bofom of a family to whom he cannot but acknowledge 
himfelf to be under very high obligations? 1 

From the arguments which we cannot but reprobate, we proceed to the 
flyle. 1f precition be a mark of good writing, as it unqueftionably is, Mr, 
Mar poileffes not the fmalleft pretenfions to it. Who can underftand the 
following paragraph? 

« Aware, as | am, of the extreme difficulty of eftablithing by proof 
the x«gative, after the po/itive fide of the fame queftion has been boldly in. 
finuated to be true; ant no lefs aware that it is out of my power to com. 
mit to the prefs at this time letters which have efcaped from me three years 
ago, (and of which I poffe/s only copies) 1 find myfelf driven to this altern 
tive; either to reft the principal evidence of my integrity on my own afir 
mation, or otherwife, to fuffer the public mind to remain impreffed by falle 
representations and exaggerated complaints. 

Next follows a flight of the fublime, and fuch a flight as Demofthenes 
could never reach. 

“ Now as I cannot acquiefce, under the idea of the public mind being 
thus mifled, I thall have recourfe to my own affirmation. But that affir 
mation fhall not be a mere ipfe dixit, nor even a bold injfinuation ; for asl 
bear about me the tefimony of my confcience that 1 have acted in _fimplicity and 
godly fincerity throughout this whole tranfaétion, it thall be an affirmation 
accompanied by an appeal to the ALMiGuty: in whofe prefence | am, 
and on whom I now call to be my witnefs; moft folemnly and earnelftly 
befeeching him that, at the laft dread day, my fentence of acquittalor 
condemnation may bear an ex & ratio to the truth or faltehood by which! 
am actuated.”’-— Execrable nonfenfe ! 

We would recommend it to Mr. Marth to colle& all the copies which be 
has fo liberally difperfed, and alfo all that are in the hands of his feveral 
book fellers; ani to deftroy them entirely, 2s they are only fo many evidences 
of his outrageous tewper, falfe taite, and fpecious integrity. 


Tracts on East India Afftirs: viz. Collegium Bengalense, a Latin Poem, with 
an English Translation, and a Dissertation on the best mean: of covilizing iM 
Subjects of the British Empire in India, and of diffusing the Light of the Coir 
tian Religion throughout the Eastern Wo ld. By George Chapman, L. UD. 


Second Edition. 12mo. Pr. 20. 6d. Moir, and Creech, Edir 
burgh. 1803. 


DR. C. in the Latin Ode (the tranfation of which, by the bye, is an ee 
gant compofition) exhibits ove of the Magi, on the banks of the Ganges 
meditating on the pa!t mifezics and defolations of the Ealtern Empire; 58 
meditations are interrupted by the angel Gabriel, who defcends from he 
ven, to chear him; this divine meflenger adverts to his former miffion on tit 
 eltablifiment of Chriitianity; exhorts the Magus to forfake his idolatrow 
way 
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wfays, and to adore the God of the Chriftians, In conclufion, he pronounces 
an eulogy on the New College of Bengal, and on its founders and fup- 
rters. 

In his differtation, Dr. C. recommends the divifion of the Britifh empire 
in the Eatt, into governments, provinces, counties, and parithes, fupplied 
with their proper officers ; each parish to have a protettant clergyman, and 
a fchoolmafter, who fhou'd be converfant with the language of the country. 
Thele parochial (chools, he thinks, would be “a proper preparation for the 
college of Bengal, at Calcutta.” We concur with him, in the opinion, but, 
until the perfons entrufied with the direction of Eaft India affiirs fhall take 
a more lively intereft in the propagation of the Chriftian religion, in their 
Eaftern territories, than they have hitherto taken, we de!pair of feeing any 
beneficial plan adopted far the promotion of fo defireable anend. We al- 
ways confidered the efiablifhment of the college at Calcutta as eminently 
conducive to the extenfion of the Chriftian faith; but we are forry to fee, 
that this inffitution has always been viewed with great jealouly in Leaden- 
hall Street, and we have not «a doubt that the feminary recently effablifhed 
in England for the education of youths defiined for the Eaft, had, for its 
principal object, the rupply of a pretext for the abolition of the college in 
queftion. “Phe commercial legiflators of Leadenhall Street, with thrice the 
number of fubjeéls which the European dominions of his Britannic Majefty 
contain, never fuffer any concern for religion, or a provilion for its mini(ters, 
to interrupt their golden dreams of conqueft and of gain. But we hope to 
live to fee a complete change in the government of that valt empire; and 
the deftru€tion of that folitical anomaly which at prefent fubfifis, to the afto- 
oo" of all who have ever given themfelves the trouble to reflect on the 
ubjedt. 


Observations on Indecent Sea-bathing, as practised at different Watering-places on 
the Coasts of this Kingdom, 12mo. Per. 12. 3d. Hatchard., 1805. 


THESE Obfervations firft appeared in the form of a Letter to the Editor 
of “the Sux,” who inferted them in his paper, and fubjoined fome very 
pertinent and judicious remarks of hisown. The praétice of which the 
author complains has certainly become very prevalent of late, and calls loudly 
for expofure and fappreffion, It confifis in the want of a due feparation 
of the bathing machines, ufed by women, from thofe ufed by men; onot 
thole convenient canvas fcreens which are affixed to the machines at Mar- 
gate and fume few other places, and which ought to be generally adopted. 
From this negle€l, women have the appearance, as this writer obferves, of* 
bathing promifcuoully with men, “At Teignmouth, at Dawlifh, and at 
Exmouth, the bathing-machines, ufed by the ladies and the gentlemen, 
though deftitate of awning, ave not seharated, aid the fexes may be faid to 

the promifcuoufly. At Sidmouth, indeed, the fets of machines are fepa- 
tated; but the diftance between them is fo {mall, that it feems rather an 
apology than a homage to decency. Weymouth I have not yet vifited ; 
but there I underfiand the laws of decency are refpefed.” At Exmouth, 
We aré told, a magifirate interfered to prevent this violation of decency, and 


agthe machines were for a time feparated, but, as the bathing women ailerted 


to the faid magifrate, they were reftored to their former proximity, ar the 
express desive of the ladies themselves!!! The author, however, confiders, and 
we hope, for the-eredit of the fex, jastly, that this is a ba‘e libel of thefe mer- 
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cenary wretches, who were themlelves influenced, by motives of conve 
nience, to approximate the machines to each other. The author might have 
added Cromer, on the coalt of. Norfolk, to his lit of places where this inde 
cent mixture of the fexes is conftantly exhibited. Not only fo, but while 
the women are bathing, men, affuming the characters and appearance of 
tlemen, Wut certainly with the actions and manners of blackguards, {tand by, 
very near to the machines, which have no awnings, ftaring, with the mof 
vulgar effrontery, at the female bathers. And, which is fill more ftrange, 
the women are not bathed, to {peak technically, by pertons of their own fexes, 
as at all other places, but are put into the water by two {tout fellows, who 
are the only attendants they have. 

The author next comments, with merited feverity, on an abominable 
practice prevalent at Brighton; where fervants, foldiers, &c. bathe clole to 
ove of the moit public walks. Certainly fuch a practice demands the inter 
ference of dagillesies and peace officers, who are fufliciently armed, by the 
law, with power to fuppreis it. Every public act of indecency is an offence 
contra bonos mores, and, as fuch, indi@table. We know of inftances, in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, where magiltrates have fucce(sfully interfered; 
and have either ftopped the practice, or enforced the law againii the of 
fenders, And indeed it is their bounden duty to do fo on all occafions, 
The author’s reflections on the confequences to be expected from accultome 
ing females tg the contemplation of indecent objects, and from the confe 
quent deftruction of modefty, that noble-characleriftic of the fex, are emi 
nently juft, and his tract is entitled to public attention and praile. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, containing explanations of the Heavens and th 
earth, atmosphere, meteors, springs, rivers, Se. fossils, flants, animals, buman 
Srame and Auman understanding. l8smo. Pp. 122. 2s. Vernor and Hood 
1805 


A CONCISE and intelligent arrangement of the most ftriking phzno- 
mena of nature. Such litile treaties as the prefent, that convey a general 
knowledge of the greatnels and harmony of the laws of nature, convey more 
information, and do more to eftablith juft principles of morality, than all the 
nuinberlels volumes of tales and fables that have ever been written. Afie 
meeting with a very judicious and fatisfaQory account of foflils, including 
the modern difcoveries, we were lurpriled to find that the editor had entirel 
omitted every thing relating to chemiltry. With that' addition, and wit 
fome obiervations on the paifions, this compilation would be ufeful even to 
fome more experienced readers than thofe for whom it is defigned. 


MEDICINE. 


Rame recent Cases of Small Pox, subsequent to Vaccination. To which are added 
Experiments to ascertain the Effect of Vaccinating in the Hand in Imitation f. 
the casual Disease; with Pacts and Observations on the Effect 7. eruptive Dis 
eases in removing the Security derived from Cow-Pox. By William Gold{on, 
Meinber of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 8yvo. Pp. 13+ 
$s. Woodward, Portlea; Highly, and Hurft, London. 1805, 

Adu Answer to Mr. Goldson, proving that Vaccination is a permanent Security 
against the Smal!-Pox. By John Ring, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. Syo. Pe, 44. Murray, 1804 iT 
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T will be perceived by the dates of thele pamphlets, that Mr. Ring’s is 
an an wer to a former publication of Mr. Goldion, whole prefent traat 
may be confidered, in fome mea! ure, asa reply to his o pponent. So far from 
concurring with Mr. Ring in the cenfure which, with more afperity than 
jultice, he lavifhes on Miu. G. for railing doubts in the public mind, refpect- 
iinft the tmall pox, derived from the vaccine 


ing the Aermanent {ex urily aga 
is entitled to 


aaisiun, we think that he, and every profeflional man, 
thanks, who communicates the refult of his OW prac lice » COM cerning 4 any 
new ly! tem whatever. Ina matte! “of fuch vaft imports ance to the pub! Ic, 
asa plan for exterminating one of the moft cruel difeafes which has ever 
alllicted the human Ipecies, not Bi ny iliould be concealed; every tact and 
every ob‘ervation fhould be ps iblithed; the ufual tricks ind dec eptions of 
(yltem-monge rs, who m: ike every thing tend to their own favourite fyltems, 
fhould be carefu slly difcarded, and the eftablifiment of truth be the fole ob- 
ject of every prac titioner!’ Mr. Goldfon bas communicated the facts which 
have come to his knowledge, with the utmo{t candour and temperance; and 
the cales which he recites are certainly fufhciently {trong to create ftrong 
dubts, of the dasting effects of the Cow-pock in deftroying the capability of 
receiving variolous infection: and to prove the neceility of making every 
poilib! e experiment, particularly fach experiments as he indicates, for aicer- 
taming this important fact, as far as fucha fact can be alcertained. Mr. 
Ring, on the other hand, adduces a variety of inftances, hae a very exten- 
five practice, to demonitrate the existence of that Aermanent security, which 
Mr. G, queitions. Thefe cales are certainly highly feitufaetn ry, in them- 
elves; but full they do not, we th.nk, warrant the deductions which Mr. 
R. has drawn from them; nor difprove the neceflity for farther experiments 
contended for by Mr.G. M+. Rai mentions numerous experiments made 
upon perfons who had undergone vaccination sour or five years, and who re- 
ited every atte mpt to impart to them the varivlous infestion by inoculation, 
and by contact with perfons labouring under the confluent fmall-pox. But 
thefe, fron; g and fatisfactory as they are, are not fuflicient to counteract the 
pulitive te limony of Mr. Goldfon, who reports cales in which the vari olous 
infection has been received after vaccination. We have ourfelves heard of 
afimilar cafe in the family of a moft reipectable clergyman, the pre‘ent he: id 
nalier of Chriit’s Hopital. Mr. Ring, we muti (ay, treats Mr. Ci ."s cafes 
with great difingenuoulnels, and does auil preierve that temper and decorum 
which become the adyocates of truth, ; 


Observatiins on some late Atte mfrts fo depreciate the Value and [fficacy of Vaccine 
Inoculation, By Samuel Merriman. vo. Pp. 36. Murray. 1805. 


THESE Obfervations owe their birth to a publication of Dr. Moieiey’s, 
Which we have not teen. but which, from the extrads here given, appe ars 
W have been written in much the fame {piritas Mr. Ring’s Anfwer noticed 
M the preceding article. Indeed the expretlions quoted by Mc. Merriman 
ae neither creditable to the talents, nor to the temper of the author, and 
Mut injure the caule which they were intended to promote, So important 
a dilcovery us the vgccine inoculation is neither to be oppofed nor fupported, 
by de ‘clamation, invective, or abuc ; but by a fair communication of ex- 
perimen ts, and by a tober dife did ¢ of faéts. Mr. Merriman, on the con- 
‘My, proceeds, with great temperance, to overturn the fliinfy fabric which 

Opponent had confiru@ed on a fandy baiis; to thew that as much dee 
er, LXXXVILII, VOL. XXII, P clamativn, 
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clamation, abufe, and mifreprefentation, had been beftowed on the vario 
Jous inoculation, on its fieft introduction, as has been fince lav ifhed on its {yh 
ftitute; and to prove that tome of the cafes cited by Dr. Moiely, were ne 
ther more ncr els than grofs m.s-ftatements, and pervertions of facts. He, 
very tatisfactorily, contutes the adertion ef Dr. M. that inoculation for the 
On this 
part of his .ubject he firengthens his own tellimony by the authority of many 
re|pectable practiuoness “ who have unanimoully declared, that they never 
knew any michiel or injury to arile from vaccination.” But here he does 
not deal que fairly by Mr. Goldion, for in a note to this pafiage, he ob 
ferves; © Mr. Goldion, in his * Recent Cales,’ p- 94, affects to velieve, that 
the tignatures to this declaration were obtained through the importunate {o 
licitations ot a lew zealous partifans of vaccination.” Now, taking the nole 
in connection with the text, it conveys the idea that Mr. Goldion concurred 
in op:nion with De. Mofeley re pecting the dangerons effects of vaccination; 
whe.eas Mr. G. in ihe laft page of his pamphlet expretsly favs “ Notwith 
fianding experience leads me to doubt the permanence of its lecurity, yetl 
fall be at all times ready to teftity, that [never !aw any ill effects, of any 
di eale arifing from vaccination, excepting a few inftances of troublefome 
eruptions, which might have appeared in the fame tubjects if they had been 
inocu ated with the tmall-pox. On the contrary, Tam firmly of opinion, 
that the confiitutional affection, when it does take place, 1s too flight to 
excite any fcrophulous difpofition mto action.” And on turning to the 
pailage to which Mr. Merriman refers, we find that Mr. Goldfon alludes 
there only to the abfurdity of calling on “ the London practitioners to ee 
press their conviction of its permanent preventive powers,” in the very in 
fancy of the difcovery, and before that experience as could alone juftify {uch 
conviction could potlibly be obtained. Mr. Merriman, however, agreesas 
much with Mr. Goldfon, as he differs from Mr. Ring, as to the propriety of 
a full inveiligation of the tubject; and his concluding obfervations are fo 
creditable to his undertianding, and fo much in unifon with our own fentt 
ments, that we thall extract them. 

“ It muft be admitted, that we have yet much to learn refpecting the 
action, the powers, and the laws of the cow pox. The fubject is very far 
from exhaufted, and events requiring further invefligation are frequently 
occurring. Whether fiom fome coniiitutional idiofyncracy, fome error ia 
the vaccmating procels, or poilibly from the patients being liable to receive 
the infection of variola twice, it cannot be denied, that a few of thoie whe 
were believed to be fecured by vaccination have been attacked by the 
{mall pox. 

« The fame may, with truth be faid of variolous inoculation, A numbet 
of extraordinary cales have been reported and recorded, which require © 
be examined much mere minutely than they have yet been. It has beet 
ufual to decide on thele cafes according to the general rule, that the (mall 
pox cannot occur twice, Yet as we now pollels more than one duly av 
thenticated ca'e of fuch fecond fmail pex; why may it not have vecurred 
twice in tome of thole inilances which have been explained in another #4), 
fureiy becaue ‘uch infianccs were leppoted to be impotiible ? 

« It Dr. Moveley, or any other perfon, can biing to light, real facts and 
decisive cases, etther loror againti the cow pox; he willdo very great lervic® 
to jociety: bat the very ceverfe will be the reiult of publifhing cales wh 
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not induce the public to give up fo valuable a difcovery, as that of Dr. Jenner 
hashithe:to appeared. The number of Cases is nothing, the reality of the fact is 
th whole. The ttricteit attention to the whole truth is, theretore, neceflary, 
that we may neither deceive others, nor be ourfelves deceived ; and thoug 
there may be fome over zealous partizans on both fides, the majority © 
medica! practitioners and the public in general are only interelted in, and 
ought to be folely defirous of, alcertaining and abiding by the truth. 


Hoc opus, hoe fiudium parvi properemus et ampli, 
Si Patriz volumus, fi nobis vivere cari.” 


Report on the Progress of Vaccine Inaculation in Bengal, from the period of its Intro- 
duction in November 1802, to she end of the Year 1803. With an Appendix 
submitted to the Medical Board, at Fort William- By John Shooibred, Su- 
perintendant General of Vaccine Inoculation. Svo. Pe. 9b 2s. 
Calcutta printed, reprinted in London, for Blacks and Parry. 1805. 
THIS Report of the progrefs of vaccination in the Eaft is highly fatisfac- 

tory as to its refult, and highly creditable to the exertions of the perfons en- 

trufted with its fuperiniendence. It appears that no lefs than eleven thousand 
ersons Were inoculated with the vaccine virus, in the firft year of its intro- 
dudiion, which are nearly three times as many ds were inoculated in Great 

Britain during the fame period. Dr. Jenner, however, has been led into 

avery grols miftake, as to its reception with the natives of Hindoflan, In 

the Medical and Phyfical Journal for 1803, it was tiated, * from Bengal, 
he (Dr. J.) alfo learns, that the Hindoos received it with the greateit ardour, 
from the veneration [which] thefe people pay to the cow, as well as the 
fecurity [which] they find in it from the {mall pox.” But the fact is, that 
the very circumitance here reprefented as {trongly recommending vaccina- 
tion to the Hindoos, has been the means of exciting their di'guit. “ The 

Bengalefe inoculators make a {tand againft its introduction for the very rea- 

fon that it does come from the cow. This is what Mr. Blaquiere alludes 

lo, in lamenting that fo great a blefling had not been introduced into India, 
under fome other name than that of the cow pox, 

A doubt feems to have arifen, whether the vaccine difeafe was notknownr 

in India previous to its recent introduction from Europe; but to judge from 

the accounts before us, there is no realon to believe that this was the cafe; 
and the claims to this knowledge may probably be fairly imputed to the arro- 
ance of the Beamins, who aflume to themfelves a decided luperiority over 
the relt of mankind. 

Subjoined to this valuable tract, which contains much interefting matter, 

Weare happy to fee a long lift of valuable books in Oriental literature, pub- 

lihed by thule reipectable bookfeliers, Metirs. Blacks and Parry. 


DIVINITY. 
A Brief Illuftvation of the Morning Service of the United Church of England and 


Ireland : Jb: wing not only the*use and design of its various parts, and the grea 
fropricty with which they ave arranged ; but likewise the necessity of offering up 
our devotions with the worship of the heart, no less than with the service of the lips. 
By the Rev. John Clarke, Minor Canon of the Cathedral Church of Dui» 
ham. The second edition, 12mo. Pr. 220. 3s. Rivingtons, 1804. 
HiS familiar illuftration of the principal parts of our excellent liturgy 
is very well adapted to the inftruétion of the lower claffes of the com- 
Munity, who have nyt leifure or opportunity to confult the larger treatiles 
; P 2 ‘a 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


on ‘he fame fubje&t; and for whole ule it is avowedly defigned. In hy 
pre'ace, Mr. Ciatke laments the lupinenefs and indifference with which the 
members of the Eltablithed Church (to their {hame be it fp ken!) perfor 
divine ‘ervice.  lndeed the generality of them feem to think, that, iF they 


go to church, and repeat the fetvice uke parrots, they do all that is require 


of hem; and as to fraying, properly lo calied, thatis, the fervent devotu 
of the heart, they appearto have no notion of it. Numbers of them dono 
even like the trouble of putting them/elves in the pofiure of prayer; and 
fearcely any tiand while the Pialms are finging. Very juftly does our a» 
thor remark, that, in offering their (upplications to the Deity, they di‘pay 
le s humility and re'pe& than they wou'd obferve towards a tellow-creature 
of whom they were atking a favour. And can fuch perions be fo weaka 
to 'u; poe that such ‘ervice can be acceptable in the fight of God? Pre 
policrous fuppotition t No: it ts rather a mockery of the Divine Majeliy, 

In the notes at the end of the volume are fome very leafonable and for 
cibie admonitions to tho e Chrifiians who conflantly turn their backs on the 
Lord’s Table. Indeed this negle& of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is, we fear, daily increating. But how imperfect a knowledge mutt that 
Chritian have of his duty, and how ignorant mult he be of the consequena 
of fo flagrant a breach of it, who habitually abliains from receiving the 
crament. Some judicious reflections are alfo fubjoined, on the nfl 


conduct of the Methodiits, in promoting felilm, by feparating themlelves 
from the Church. 


A Sermon — hed at the Anniversary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, mm the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on ‘Ubursday, May 12, 1803. By the Rev, 
G. H. Glaile, late Student of Chritt-Church; Oxford; Reétor of Har 
well, Middle‘ex; and Domeft'c Chaplain to his Royal Higlinels the 
Duke of Cambridge. 4to. Pe. 20. Rivingtons, 


THIS fermon, which has been emillaid, ought to have received much 
earlier notice. It is an eloquent appeal to the feelings and religious prix 
ciples of the congregation, in behalf of the truly unhappy widows and [oni 
of the clergy of the Etiablihed Church. We heartily concur with Mr. G. 
in lamenting, that no legiflative provition has.ever been made for this very 
delerving and moft unfortunate deicription of perfons. To thofe who think, 
or at leaft who say, with Dr. Aikin *, that the Church affords a profped a 
certain emolument to its clergy, and that the ecclefiatiical is a mott lew 
tive protc tion, we recommend the fats flated in the 4th, 5th, and 6th page 
of this dicourfe. Would fecarifis be fatistied with 308I. 10s. as the annual 
income of rex clergymen, and as the fupport of eighty-four perfons? But we 
do not mean to compliment their integrity at the expence of their undet- 
ftanding, and therefore fhall not accule them of giving more credit to thet 
own aiiertions than they give to the revealed word of God. 


Ox the Univer fal Prevalence of Christianity; a Sermon preached at Novtingham, 
April 23, 1808; at the Archdeacon’s visitation. To which is added an Aip™ 
dix relating to the veste ation of the Jews, By Edward Pearfon, B. D. 


Recior of Rempfione. Pr, 48. Is, Tupman, Nottingham; Hatchard, 
London, 


ISAIAH’S prediction, or prophecy, of the bleffed effeas of the eftablille 
te F oto aa S Oe. Wee ow 
* Sve a letter by Dr, Aikiv, in a fubfequent part of this N ome, 
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ment of Chrifi’s kingdom upon earth, forms the principal topic of this dil- 
coarfe; im the coure of wiich Mr. Pear on treats, wath bis u‘ual ability, of 
the nature and end of prophecies, His admonitions to his brethren re! pect- 
ing their lives and conduct are excellent; and the whole diicourle docs cre- 
ditto this found and experienced divine. The appendix contams the 
guthor’s notions re‘pecting the expected retioration of the Jews, who, he 
fuppoles, have nothing more to expect trom the Divine mercy, than a ge- 
neral converlion to the Chiiftian daiuth, and a conlequent parucipauion in its 


benefils. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





Tue AnnuaAL Rewtew anv tHe Montury MacGazine. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

‘HE following letter was tran{mitted, with an addre’s, to the editor of 
‘| the Monthly Magazine, as directed below , In con equence of lis @X- 
traordinasy aliertions re!pecting the church of Lagiand and the Methodius, 
wtibiithed by him im that milcellany for the months of Augutt and October, 
and ligned Po.tTEs. With my letter, you have a correct ¢ py Ol the ofri- 
ginal papers by Poxttes, 1. e. Dr. Joma aikin, Vhs is perhaps the very 
firit production of that volummous writer, or rather © Hecior, that any pers 
fon ever thought worthy of being tranic ibed; and it isa proo', that the 
mott fterile imagination, and a mind which never once engendered an ori- 
ginal thought—an unfortunate paule-grinder, tranilator and edior, whole 
works, notwithanding all the various ¢fforts of the modern art of puting, 


have never been able to attain a fecond edition—miay vei, im the decline 


of fe (like Eratotiratus, who burnt the temple of Diina me ely to be 
lalked of), produce fomething to reicue his name from imponding obli- 
vo. [ ts a conoling retiection indeed that the talents of the enemies 
of wcial order are no leis contemptible than their principes, To your 
theological corcipondents T thould have lett the difeuilion of the doce 
trinal pomts, had not Dr. Aikin wilely declined all other arguments but 
luch as were of a political nature. What indeed he has oflered that bears 
any fim larity to argument, is drawn fiom that hackneyed theme ot fanatical 
di cuffion, the ftate of Leland; favourite hobby of party Ipirit, inorance, 
bigotry, intolerance, and faction. This very impolitic publication, hows 
ever, mult tend to thew what are really the ultimate views of this liberal, 
junt , of which Dr. Aikin is fo induitiious an agent, and to winch bis pe- 
Modical oc monthly labours are unceatingly devoted, with fallicrently inte 
dious zeal, though never with energy or ovtginality of thought. Doubtlels 
he will, as ufual, to avoid dijeuflion, exclaim ayamli what lie calls want 
ftalie, inthe freedom with which | exprefs my opinions, according to 
the genuine (pirit of ancient Engiith liberty, and to the frankvels of ing- 
lifhmen, who exprels themielves on men as on things agreeable to the 
qualities they may be found to poflets. To this trite ubtertuge of eehgious 
bigotry, that clings to its common centre with an obitinacy great in pros 
portion to its want of reaion or logical argaumcat, T thould reply in the 
words of one of Dr. A.’s oracles, J n'y a@ rien beau guelewat Neverihelels, 
this equanimity, {o much defired but never attamed by the French, whom 

t. A. has copied, is not in hima proof of tranquillity of mind. There is 
avapid uniformity, characteriliic of thole who are tubjc€ to frequent at- 
tacks of the mott violent pailions, but whole fituation in life, whole al- 
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fumed perfonal confequence, and conicioufnefs of their own mental imbe 
cility ; in a word, thole who have puthed themfelves into a iphere to whieh 
their natural talents arc unequal, prevent them from ever committing thes. 
felves before the public, but in a manner fo completely foporific, that we 
imfenfibly aferibe to fuch writers their afleded merit of apathy or indiffe 
rence. hefe authors ufually attempt to pas their feigned indifference, o 
rather their foiblesse desprit, as a proof of their great candour. But if the 
age is daily becoming more and more enlightened, as Dr. A. says, it isa 
fatista Cory proof of what he re ally shinks, as well of hinifelf as of that pub 
lic which he continually flatters, when he attempts to cozen this enlightened 
age into a belief, that his aflumed indifference 1s cither a proof or a com 
fequence of his candour. Such exan Npies of candour are worthy of bein 
placed along with tho'e of the impariality of the sei-disant hifiocian Belfham, 
who has dilplayed fo much manual dexterity in cutting up the columns of 
certain wewipepers, to make twelve odavo volumes, that his bookieller 
calls ahifiory. If any of thefe volumes thould be, by accident, diverted from 
their natural and only purpole, that ot enveloping the 8 porter’s cheele 
and bacon, fom literary adventurer may avai! him‘clf of the occafion to 
allert, if not with the invidious and vain Abbé Mably, that the Englith 
have no good hiftormans, at Icait that they have books called hiftories diff 
milar to thofe of every other language, and that are neither jlamined by 
truth, nor enlivened by imagination, but valyar tales vamped up from the 
effufions of ferocious tanaticiim, political rancour, ambitious envy of office, 
and perfonal animo(ity. But, Sir, I beg your pardon for thas obtruding 
thefe obiervations on your attention. Should they, with the letter, ment 
a place in fome of the lucceeding numbers of your Review, a work that 
daily becomes more and more intereiiing to every: man of independent 
mind, who can think tor himieif in defiance of political climours or religious 
zealotry, who pofleiies the genuine {pirit of liberty , delerence to the laws, 
and reipect for the religion and welfare of his country, it will be exceeé 
ingly agreeable to, Sir, Your moft obedient, 
R VERIPAS. 
Oct. 28, 1805. 





To Joum Arkin, M.D. Stoke-Newington. 
‘¢ Sir, 

oe | patle d over your fisft attack on the national inftitutions, under the 
fignature of Poles, as one of thole modern tricks to excite atiention or 
acquire temporary popularity, for w hic h you are principally diftingus hed j 
but your il-natured and fcurritous re ply to Clericus convinced me, ‘that you 
had at length betiayed yourfeli ito an honelt decatation of your private 
opinions and wihes , and that you really expected to fee meeting-hou! tes and 
conventicles, with all their hotly and meeherent ribaldry, fubtiituted fer 
the regular Chriftian decorum, rational mnety, and benevolence of the 
church. How far this is likely to happen, know not; but I truft it will 
be littl accelerated by the promulgation of the ultimate views and fyfem 
of attack that you, as the efficient organ of a junto, and editor of a ovat 
publication on which you alone have fo often beliowed the epithet of “ & 
ce lent mi‘cellany,” prejent to yourseaders. Doubtlefs this attack on the 
ehurch-eflablithment will draw on you fil! more general contempt than 
that * which you made (ome time ago on Dr. Reid, under the anonym’ 
fignature of M.D. The in genious but often fanciful effutions of that f P 
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pedable phyficiar, whole monthly reports generally evince fomething of 
the mens divinior of genius, could not lail to aroute the entious Ipleen of your 
elipied conlequence to wound his feelings as a man, but molt aliuredly 
without the power of injuring his character as a phyfician. Now that you 
have {pent your malice, happily as impotent from its tiupidity as vile from 
its caule, againit the confiitution of Church and State, let ine recommend 
it to you to direct your attention again to medical lubjects, and the mo- 
ment is propitious tora long paper againit the vaccine inoculation, by which 
you might attract a few readers, and have the honour of being enrolled wiih 
thole candid and impartial gentlersen who have dilcovercd their talents for 
invention in the fabrication of 268 cales of the fuppo.ed failure of that 
antidote, 

But, to fpeak more immediately to the fubje@ you propofe, namely, to 
rove that the church ofEngland would remain preciely the fame as it ts 
at prelent, if there were not one perfon in the kingdom who believed in 
her creed, articles, liturgy, or difcipline! Truly the propofition is worthy 
of the profound yenius of its author, and is fo very abiurd, that it would be 
infulting common fenfe to oppole it with arguments. It is, however, inti- 
mately allied with the recondite and very moral fentiments of the Annual 
Reviewers, who have pompoully announced their fublime di covery in the 
human mind, that “ denevolence originates in lust *,” and that the moral fenti- 
ment of “ patriotif{m is derived from the cat//? When you ipvak ot * the 
fpeculations of periodical crities,” you, doubtle!s, except your frends and 
allies, thofe fagacious aunual critics, whoie work fo manful'y belies the 
boalted progreis of knowledge in this enlghtened age, and offers a lalmas 
gundi of vulgar rhapfodies, vain conceits, low puns, affectation, pucrile 
vanity, feeble dogmatiim, impious and cbicene hints, a total want of good 
fenfe or judgment, and the continued ule of low ungrammatical language. 
Your two papers are indeed move polilhed, and are perhaps the bett ipeci- 
men of your uniform {ty le. 


“To tue Epiror or tHe Mowtury Macazine (Aug. 1805) no. I. 
‘ ol, 

‘ Among the fpeculations of our periodical writers, | have obferved one 
maintained with confiderab:e confidence, relative to the fuppo‘ed danger of 
the Enylith ecclefiattical efiablithment, from the rapid advance of Metho- 
dim. Thisisa point of fufhcient intereft and curiotity, to delerve the dil- 
culllon even of thofe who are indiflerent as to the religious (yftems which 
might be finally triumphant in the contett; and I fhall requelt the indal- 
gence of one or two of your pages for the purpole. 

‘ That the Church of England might remain the fame with refpe@ to her 
hierarchy, her liturgy, and her emoluments (i which her essence properly 
consists), were the doctrinal principles of the Methodiits to become univer- 





= 


« * | thould leave the very delicate oblervations of thefe sei-disant critics 
on French women and dogs to their native kennel, were it not a public duty 
to caution all prudent mothers, all keepers of public or private fchools, and 
proleffors, who have either the love of virtue or good tatie in their minds, 
againft the ufe of a work fo grofsly immoral, ignorant, obicene, valgar, 
and deititute of every emblem of tafte and judgment, as the volume entitled 
* Annual Review ior 1804, A. Aikin, editor,” 
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fally prevalent, no argument, I conceive, is neceflary to prove. Their don. 
trines, indeed, are alleged to be firictly thofe of her Articles ; and howeye 
Calviniftical thefe may Pie: they feem to have no re pugnance to ally them. 
felves with clerical dignities and good livings. The danger, then, if any, 
will not arife irom Methodiltical churchmen, by it from Methodilts termed Dit 
fenters; that is, from thofe who, more zealous for doctrines than ‘or rites 
and ordinances, when unprovided with {piritual food to their tafie in thei 
parith churches, wi'lfcek it in meetings and conventicles: and it cannot 
be doubted, that if the Church itlelf ne glects to tupply her members with 
that kind of infiruGion which experience demonii rates to be the moft ac 
ceptable to the. majority, the will find herfelf deferted by nun bers, note 
withftanding the attractions of outward iplencour and public authority 
But, not to mention that her miniiters have the reme dy in their own h nds, 
whenever they choofe to preach confo;mably to their (ubleribed Articles of 
Faith, fhould even the worft happen, and the majority of fer rious hy re 
in the kingdom become feparatiiis, I do not fee that the ecclefia{ical efa 
blifhment would be more endangered than many other elt tabli‘h hments a h 
are fupported rather as sources of emelument to a few, than as useful. ov necessay 
to the community. All the great families of the nation, who (as the Bithop 
of Landatf well obfe:ves) are reverlionary proprietors © f the church reve 
nues, would continue to jupport a fyiiem, by which fo many younger to 
and depe ‘ndents are an iply pror ided for 

for the continuance of a lucrative mere (ion, 
of their families at a moderate colt. 
are Iriends 
fubmiflion, 
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Ail the pelly ge ntry Sena 1 with 
tow hich they can devote pat 
All thofe w ho, from political fy tem, 
to that fo fy WW hich impofes on the vulgar, and awes them iuto 
would de ‘precate the deliru€tion of a s/lenJid pisce of states 
With fuch a number ot — allies, the Church can never 
fall but in fome grand convulfion of the State, againft which no de fences 
are available. Ev en now her naintenanc es far from. bei “ings voluntary on 
the part of the contributors ; for there is fearcely a farmer in the king gdom 
wid does not execrale the pave nent of tytlhie 3; yet no atte mpts even Mg pro- 
cure an alteration of the mode have had any chance of fuccets, It ts now 
reckoned found docirmme to hold, that the revenues of the Church fiand on 
jutt the fame ground of legality as the eftates of individuals ; and fuch is the 
tender care ot her welfare, that, in every co: nmutation of property, fy cial 
provifion is made that the thall lofe nothi tiny, but may gain as much as 
the cen. 
The flate of the Church of Treland isa firiking example of the a 
ps pofition occupied by an ecclefiaftical eflablithment. Although it is 
.¢ church only of (probab ly) the tenth part of the people, it is endowed as 
if providing for the re ligious wants of the whole ifland. This circumftance 
is, indeed, grie voully c i or ned of, and has been a principal cau’e of the 
ditturb ances of thal country ;. but in nove of the conciliatory plans has it 
been propofed to take one fingle living fiom the Irith Proteftant Church, 
and give il to the Catholic and Prefbytertan clergy of Ireland. In the late 
Cathelic petition, it might be oblerved, that partical ar care was taken to 
dijavow any intention of touching the revenues of the Protefiant Church. 
Now, it can hardly be con ceived, that, at any period, the Methodittical 
Diidlenters of England wili become peepee) fo nu nerous and power 
ful as the feparatiits from the national Church of Ireland. 
‘ One event alone would bring on danger to the Church from a firong 
Methodiftical party—an unadviled perlecution! Let highachurchmen, in tas 
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‘pheir hou of triumph, beware of a measure to which some zealots seem desirous of 


wging i them. Many circumiiances tend to thew that there is tn this nation, 
sstioual and en lightened as fome may think it, a latent germ of fanaticilm, 
to the expantion of which favourable oceations alone are wanting. Perfe- 
cation, even of the moderate kind that the prelent times would allow, 
could not fail to give lile and vigour to this germ, and no one can forelee 
the limit of its growth. As quict diffidents, the Metoodilis, however nu- 
merous, are not to be feared; as provoked and injured fectaries, they 
might be rendered really formidable. Yours, &c. 
Po.ires.’ 


‘To THe Eprror of THE Monraty Macazine (Oct. 1805) wo. IT. 
‘Sir, ; 

« My ceniurer, Cvericus, need not have allixed that fignature bv way of 
a difting tive appe ‘lation, fince the manner in which he bas confidered the 
topic futticiently indicates one who has a py o/efional intere(t in it. When 
firipped ofits mifreprefentations, and garbled and interpolated quotations, 
his letter has fo little left for a reply, that my remarks upon it will be in 
no danger of trefpailing upon your indulgence, The intriniic excellence of 
our ecciefiatiical confiitution was no part of my confideration ; and if Cle- 
ricus Chooles to atlume its fupertority, 1D doétrine and diic ipline, to all other 
Chrifiian churches, and the divine authority ef its whole hierarchy, from 
bithops dor wn to minor canons, L certainly fhall not enter the lifts againti him. 
The lole point of my difcutlion was, a fuppofition ftarted by certain perio- 
dical writers, that the foread of Methodilm woul ld finally endanger the 
exiitence of the Charch of En; gland, by detac! hing from it the mals of its 
prefent fupporters. Admitting by hypothetis the tact of fuch a future de- 
fection, | attempted to thew that there would remain a lufliciency of fup- 
port from worldly and political caufes, to prevent its fall; and not one of 
the arguments I have adduced on this head is controverted by my oppo- 
nent. Toany one acquainted with the rales of reafoning, 1 may conli- 
dently appeal againft bis charge of vilifying the Englifi Church, bya fup- 
polition which ] have merely ac lopte “lf om another ; nor has he any right 
to reprefent me as regarding the Church in the light of a mere jolitical 
machine, when | argued, that, were iteven to become fech in common 
eflimation, it would (till be able to maintain iticlf by means of its con- 
hexion with the State. In truth, there ave Jew fubjects more curious and 
inportant than the nature and operation of religious eftaplit ments, which 
may be conlideced perk “cily apart from the influen ce of relizion it/elf, or the 
authority on which they claim to be founded. But invefligations of this kind 
demand a portion ofthe philofophical fpirit which is not likely to fall to the 
thare of an interefied zealot. Were the t topic thought fit for further di'cul- 
fionin your milcellany, I fhenld not decline a re- -confideration of the ar- 
guments | have prod iced; but I thould think it a wafte of time to pay 
any more attention to angry declam ition and ilo, gical reafoning. With re- 
fpe@ to the imperious call which Clericus has made upon me to produce 
prools, “ that any propofals have been made in the Church, or any plan des 
viled by her, for periecuting the Methodilis, or any other Ditienters, 7 i 
might content mylelf with faying, that no aflertion of the kind is to be 
found i in my letter, which only hints that ‘* fome zealots feem delirous of | 
urging the Church to fuch a meafure:” but I do not s ruple to affirm, that one 


whe does not discern a marked tendency to a ance in the writings and actions of 
several 
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several of the present clergy (and some of no mean rank) must be possessed either of 
little information, or of sti ong prejudices. Your’s, &c, 
PoLires,’ 


* To aflert that the ‘ eflence of the Church properly contifis in her hie. 
rarchy, her liturgy, and her emoluments,’ might be in tome degree app is 
cable to the church of Rome, that will not acknowledge tne exilience of 
any other church of Chrift on earth? ; but to fay fo of the rational and liberal 
Charch of England, that re cognizes every fect and believer in fe us Chrid 
as fel ow labourers and participants in the y general redemption, ts urely to 
betray rather too great acontempt for truth. To tuppart this ailertion, you 
difingenuoully conceal the fact, that the doctrine of the Church of England, 
yn which her ellence as a particular Cnriftian congrey won Contiits, was in 
exiltence long prior to her actual emoluments. [t ts thete previous and 

scubar do€trines that may be called her eilence, and not her adventitious 
and political emoluments, as you faltely and bla phemoully a tert. [cis the 
preiervation and (pirttual elf acy of thee priftine doctrines that every 
truly good and wile man ts eager t> maintain; and E have never feen any 
thing more exprefied by the enlightened friends of focia! order, than thet 
fears leit the joint influence of fanatici(m, faction, and hypoc rily, thould fo 
far miflead the vulgar as to induce them to abandon the found morafity and 
rational piety of the parifh churches, for the enthufiattic and immoral 
ravings of Methodilts, or the more fubtle delicfions of purit nical hy poerites, 
who batik in the maternal rays of divine toleration, only to hatch’ thei, ma- 
tricidal projecls of defolating defpotiim. . It ts not then the (pecu ations of 
any pettodical critics of this country that have fuggefted to you the idea of 
covertly attempting to prove the Church of England a ¢ mere political ma- 
chine.” You have gleaned it from the general view in the French work 
of Villers on the Reformation, and, to dityuite your playiariim, have al- 
cubed it to Englith writers. Toc omple te the wh ole, you have, vr atement 
a la Francais, at once viified the Church, denied at, and again attempted 
to prove the calumny! In this, Sir, as in al: your other wriuings, pretatory 
dilertations, ycleped ¢ critical ellays,’ letters, &c. | could tace ‘the mothe 
idea of all your literary lucubrations, the gerin of all your works, even your 
poetical rhymes, to the pages of thofe French authors from w hom you have 
adopte ‘d them, with {carce ly fo much alteration as amounts to manneri m, 
To trace your French reading, indeed, were it worthy the labour, would 
be a work of no greater difficulty than to thew the Englilh reading of all 
the modern French philo(phers ; and he mult be a perion little acquainted 
with the general literature of the two counties who could not de both. It 
muft, neverthelefs, be confetled, that you have generally added a little 
puritans al yall, efpecially in your fectarian ree@ions, to your borrowed 
fentiments, and that in this you have ratker overthot the mark, when yeu 
injudicivully expole your defiyns by the infinuation that the Church, or any 
other eltablithment in this country, is fupported for its emoluments toa few, 
inftead of its ulility to the public. [It would be difficult, if not impotlible, 
for you or any other perfon to prove the exiftence of any fuch etiabliihment, 
either religious, political or commercial, in Great Britain; and the ima 
g'nary compariion ts but an etlution of malice frofense. \t your hereditary 
enmity to all religious eftablifhments be real, as it would appear, why not 
direct at leaft a portion of your abuie to the General Ailembly and Syneds 
wi Scotland, that exereile a control equally arbitrary, and infinitely more 
inlo- 
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intolerant, than that of the bifhops and rectors of England or Treland. Ina 
truth, it is not any avertion trom religious eftablithments as fuch, that 
eecafions your implacable wrath to the Church, but becaule you cannot 
participate in her emoluments, “ as your Calviniitical docirines have no 
repugnance to ally themiclves with clerical dignities and good livings.” 
On this account it is difficult to avoid fmiling at and pitying the invidious 
geal that you di.play for the promulgation and extention of the ‘ doctrines 
and {piritual food” of the Methodilts, w hile you yourtelf would kindle into 
rage at the perfon who would call you a Metsodist ! Or the Dijlenters’ 
virtues, let the Mitles Woolttoncrafts, Williams’s, &c. fpeak, whofe foul 
deeds on the continent have given foreigners the opportunity of pointing at 
the impecable characters of Enghihwomen in general. 

“ Turning to your boatied example of the ftate of the Irith church, it is 
evident that you have the temerity to argue and judge from vulgar report 
ang hearfay, and that you are ftill more ignorant of the true ttate of that 
country than of France, Very unfortunately for your conclufion, the 
whole premires are atullue of faliehoods. It is not true, that the eltablithed 
Church of Ireland is the church of only a tenth part of the people; if 
property, virtue, and intellect (and, upoer your own principles, you mutt 
acknowledge the religious importance ot the latter), be confidered, it is the 
church of at lealt two-thirds, if not of three-fourths. Itis not true, that 
‘ it is endowed, i. ¢. fupported, as if providing for the religious wants of 
the whole ifland.’? There are numbeilefs parithes in Ireland in the poflef- 
fion of the defcendants of very refpectable Englifh and Scots families, who 
fettled there at different periods of the Englith hitiory, and who have been 
the chief means of civilizing and cultivating the country to its prefent fate, 
where the very exiftence of tythe is icarcely known! Many refpectable, 
jntelliyent, and wealthy farmers, who occupy trom 50 to 80 acres of good 
arable land, who keep trom five to eight hories, and who barely know that 
they have, from time immemorial, paid with their yearly rent the tythe, 
which in many cafes does not amount to Is. 6d. per annum! Is this, then, 
an adequate fum for fuch an occupant to give for the fupply of his religious 
wants? Is the annual fam of Is. 6d. enough for the head ofa relpectable 
family to contribute to the fupport of religious initututions? This excetlive 
leniency on the part of the clergy of the ettablifhed Church in Ireland has 
hot unfrequently been blamed, as it often prevented them, in confequence 
of the modicity of their fortunes, trom enjoying that influence in the coun- 
tity which their character and talents thould naturaily pollels; but it origi- 
nated trom motives which mult ever be the glory of every good mind, the 
genuine Chriftian {pirat of toleration, Equally erroneous and contrary to 
fact is your a‘lertion, that there has been “ nothing tiken from the Protef- 
fant to give to the Pretbyterian or Catholic.” Several thoulands have been 
annually diltributed to the Synod of Uliier, to the Seceders or Anti-Burg- 
hers; and to the Catholhies a college has been founded, while nota fingle 
pariih church has been built. The revenues of the Proteftant Church have 
experienced but little advance during the laft century, although both Pref- 
byterian and Catholic have been relieved by the Government. Are thefe 
the means of aggrandizing the Church, and of enabling her to ‘ gain 
a much as fhe can?’ Butit was not without confiderabie altonifhment 
that I perceived you deliberately infult your readers, who are daily becom- 
ing lefs numerous, by an open outrage to hitiorical faéts, in allerting that 
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the tythe ‘ has beena principal caule of the ditlurbances of that country" 
Surely the meanc fi and moti devoted of your fF aders can convict vou of thi 
premeditated lallehood. You d lout tlefs wel! know, that the bearth-mi ne 
tax excited much general clamoy. - but that the tVthe, even om the mor 
inflammatory declamations, was ei incidentally mentioned, Asa rool 
of this, many Cergymen of the Ellablithed C: Lurch p cached fermons and 
afhfted in forming ‘telolutions, whch, had the extinction o: tythes been a 
primary objc& with the reformers, they molt aduredly never would have 
done. Latterly, indeed, the chiefs had no wel-dge ied ultimate views 
but their own amb: tion; and the mas of the Catholics only thougit ofte 
eliablithing their relig: on, while the Dijenters dreamed but of democracy 
and vilionary independence. Alter this, Sir, ] hope 3 you will have the fip- 
ce itty to Soret ly acknow le ‘dye your erro r, and tor the future to guard 
the motr refpectiul tilence of trith affairs, which have been fo Jong iz the fer. 
tie topic fOr prevut iptive inorance and factious di content. Your ap peal 
to the late Catholic petition is another {pecimen of that addre's, com nioniy 
called cunning, dite h for the time converts its moti deteited object mito ve 
fenfive weapons again{t amore powerful an dnobleenemy This ts alto one 
of the moral pr: neiples for which )ou are in: febted to the Fre neh, who hold 
all means just for the attainment of a good end, and which is admirably adapted 
to the private convenience of thofe who are ¢ all things to all men.’ But! 
am confident that you are no more a friend to the p. ayer of that petition 
than] am, on!y {fo far as you may erronecoully fuppoe that the Catholics 
railed to power, would allo in giatitude rile the Dilenters, and that jointly 
you could overiurn the State. A very fhoit time indeed would leave you 
to lament bitte ‘tly this delution ; and were the Catholics once admitted 
Ncube rs of Parliament—a meature, by the way, that you can never (ere 
oufly contem plate—they, well knowing your fervices to their cau‘e did not 

arte from ditinterefted ee hip to them, but from haired to the Proteé 
tants, would treat you with that contempt which the turpitude and t:eachery 
of your motives fhould jultly receive. Had you real.y any Knowledge of 
Trif ly politics and of Catholic prince iples, vou would have known that this 
conduct was actual lly evinced in the county of Down, where the elders of 
the Catholics, at the moment of infurreétion, refufed to fight: before that 
the Diffenters would promife to retiore the Catholic religion. The very 
propofition ele€trihed the Dillenters; great numbers fi! ently threw down 
their arms, and retired peace fully to the:r houles ; Sthers hafiened to joi 
the armed yeomanry; and fince that period, notwithfianding recent occur 
rences, there has been no more of Catholic emancipation in that populows 
county. 

“ To thofe whofe opportunities of knowing the political fituation of 
Europe have been more limited, I leave the contideration of your impotent 
menace, * Let churchmen beware in THAIS their hour of trium/th,’ » sainly indicat 
ing your belief and hope that s/s hour of trrumph will be thort-lived, and that 
(contra:y to the avowed object of your paper, but agree able to your privale 
withes) the Church is really in danger’! As to the * latent germ of fanate 
cif,’ you have doubtlels fpoken from your own feelings, and are fo well 
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* It was fairly acknowledged by the chiefs of the rebels, on thei = 
mination before the Secret Committee of the Irifh Senate, that the peor 
had no intereft in the abolition of tythes; but that, on the contrary, # 
tythes were abolithed, the people would pay much more to their landlords, 
who would, in fuch cafe, undoubiedly raile ‘their rents.\—Epiror. ; 
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valifed to exemplify the opinion, that 1 feel little difpofed to argue the 

int. For myfelt, with tome experienced knowledge of the politics, mane 
ners, Cultoms, and religion of every country in Europe, independent of 
Church and State, unknown to all parties or factions, lam neither an ‘ ine 
terefled zea ot,’ nor a ‘ fanatical ectarii,’ and have only to regret, that your 
conduct and princip es have been juch, that my obfervations are really fe- 
vere only becauce they are true. +’ Yours, &c. 

Oct. 2, 1805. ‘ VERITAS, 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tl Pn 


a 

alge that deep gloom which has fo long ob/cured the political hori- 
zon, threatening to overwhelm, in one dettructive torrent, the few ex- 
iting infiitutions that have furvived the revolutionary florm which [pread 
death and defolation over one half of the European continent, it ts, with 
inexprethble fatisfaction, we, at length, defery one ray of confolation, giv- 
ing birth to better hopes, and promife of better days, ‘The Continental 
wers vem, at laft, to have awakened, from the delufive dreams of fecurity 
which have !o long benumbed their perceptive faculties, to a juli fenfe of 
the dangers which furround them ; dangers not of yefterday, not relulting 
from any recent mealures of the political arch-fiend, their general and inve- 
terate enemy; but co-eval and co-exiftent with the revolutionary principle, 
which received ils final fanction and confirmation, by thole hollow truces 
which Weaknefs concluded with Rebellion at Luneville and Amiens. Our 
readers will do us the juliice to acknowledge, that we always duly appre- 
ciated thofe deceptive treaties, as well as the principles, the views, the in- 
tentions, and the difpofition of the individual on whole avz// alone their 
duration depended, Should there exift, in any of the parties engaged in 
the prelent confederacy againfi France, the {malleft inclination or defign to 
conclude sémilar treaties with the common foe, they will have expofed them- 
lelves to a juft charge of having incurred the guilt of wantonly taking up 
arms, of promoting a vaft efution of human blood for no one talutary pur- 
pole; but if, on the contrary, they have embarked in this great caule, on 
honourable and comprehentive, principles of policy, if they have bravely ree 
folved to encounter every danger and to ran every hazard, in order to reicue 
Europe from the yoke of flavery; to replace it on fomething Ike its priftine 
fiate; to extort amle indemnity for the patt and effective fecurity for the 
luture ; and, if pelible, to give the death-blow to the regicidal fyfiem, by 
relioring the Bourbons to their lawful throne; and if the vigour of their 
conduct alfo be corre{pondent to the wildom of their views, then we may 
full entertain hopes, not more fanguine than folid, that the fullett fuccels 

will aitend their laudable efforts. 
_ Atall events infinite praife is duc to the Britith government for their fkill 
Mm animating the councils of the Continent, and for the promptitude with 
whic h they have availed themfelves of the aulpicious chanye in the difpoti- 
tion of foreign potentates, to frame and to con{folidate that combination of 
ltrength without which no rational expectations could be formed of lub- 
duing the moniirous, overgrown power of France. The manifefioes already 
iMued by the Ruflian and Aulirian emperors muft be fatisfactory to tho'e 
mederate politicians who deprecate all plans of congue't, though they would 
cheai fully acquiefce in every,encroachment, every aggrandizement, how- 
ver erroneous, er however dangeraus, of the Corfican upftart. For our 
part, though we confider vigour in the cabinet and decifion in the field, as 
the 
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the only means of bringing this great conteft to an honourable conclufon, 
we are very far from cenluring that language of moderation, which has bey 
employed on the oceation, we trutl, however, that the necetlity of clipping 
the wings of the Gallic cock, though, at the command of the milcreant whe 
has for fome years laid violent hands upon it, it has affected to allume the 
femblance and demeanour, of an Imperial eagle, wiil (peedily be acknow. 
Jedged. If Europe could de reilovred to the precife fituation in which it 
fiood previous: to the explofion of the revolutionary volcano, it were “ 
confummation devoutly to he wilhed.”” But next to this mot detireabl 
object, the attainment of which exceeds, alas! our moit fanguine exnecta 
tion, it is our ardent with to fee the power of France {o circumf{cribed, and 
tu fee her territory fo furrounded, not by tributary tlates, as at preient, but 
by (trong and potent nations, as woud effectually fruttrate, for the futare, 
all her daring attempts to carry her grand project into eilect of efiablithing 
an univerfal empire over the whole European continent. ‘This gigantic 
plan, conceived by the fourteenth Lewis, has mever been loft fight of: it 
was fuffered to lie dormant fora while, bat, on the efiabl'ihment of the 
revolutionary power, it was embraced with add:tional energy, and the ve 
nity of the French was flattered by the promifes holden out to them, by their 
republican tyrants, of its fpeedy and complete faccets. Under every change- 
or modification of their government, this favourite defign of overweening 
pride, and infatiate ambition, has been feduloully cherthed, and, as often 
as opportunity occurred, rigidly acted upon. That our with, in this relpect, 
will be foon gratified, is highly probable from the difpofition and condutt 
recently manifefied by the Kinc or Pxussita. The cabinet of Berlin, to 
whoie crooked and muliaken policy, all the paft fuccefles of the French may 
fairly be attributed, as their primary caule, at lea{t, has, at laft, been led to 
acknowledye the force of thole truths, which, a: ling out of the nature at 
things, and fupported by the {trong evidence of facts, we have, for teveral 
years, been labouring to impre!s on its mind. It perceives that regaidlelt 
of all laws, human and divine, which impole reftraints on his ambition, pre 
{cribe limits to his revenge, or, in any way, interpole ob/tacles to the grale 
fication of any, the wort, propenfities of one of the worlt minds that ever 
animated an human form; the Corfican ufurper treats all lawful potentates 
with fovereign contempt, the moment they cvafe to minifter to his powet, 
or to be fublervient to his will. Tardy, as his Prutlian Majefty has beer, 
in acknowledging thele facts, which have long been manifett to us, and in 
perceiving allio, what we have long feen and proclaimed, that he was only 
excepted from the common treatment of his contemporcties, for the purpae 
of facilitating their fubjugation, and to be the laft {wallowed up in the wr 
tex of ufurpation—we hail the acknowledgment with joy, as the earneil 0 
exertions adequate to the juft fenfe of his danger. +4 

Notwithitanding, then, any partial advantage Which the Ufarper, by hs 
rath and defperate condu@, baffling all the ta@tics of the regular fchools¢ 
war, may gain at the opening of the campaign, the farther he removes {rom 
his own trontier the more will his danger increafe, and it will be abfolutely 
impoiible for him not ultimately to tink before that vaft mals of mililaty 
ftrength, which the confederated powers can, ina very fhort time, bring ® 
bear upon him. We {peak here on the fuppofition, that the confederacy 
evidently formed on the moft powerful bafis, a principle of seif-preservatim 
will act with vigour and energy, and empley all their refources againtt the 
common foe. As there can be little doubt that the example of Pruflia wil 


be followed by the King of Denmark, and the EleQors of Saxony and ser 
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on the moft moderate computation the allies will be able, in a fhort time, to 
bring a million of men into the held, The preient force of Autiria alone falls 
fittle ‘nert Ot four hundred thousand effective men; that of the Emperor of 
Ruiia exceeds half ami liom; the Prufiiin mouarch has, at leatt, taree Aundred 
thefand inghly ditciplived troops; and a hundied thousand move may, with fa- 
cility, be applied by Sweden, Denmark, and the German Electors. Such 
a force, animated by one common {pirit, and having one common object, ts 
more than adequate to fubdue any ttrength which the Uiurper, and his mi- 
pions and his flaves can oppote to it. 

We hive long known tne Elector of Bavaria to be a mere tool of the 
afatlin of Jaffa; bat though it was impoihble tor him to be junk to a lower 
fate of degradation, yet Wwe could never have believed, that any man en- 
joving the elevated itation which he filled, could be guilty of tuch a tcan- 
dalous and unprincipled breach of honour and of good faith, as this un- 
wothy prince has di played m his bate conduct to the Aultiian emperor, 
After pledging himfelt to join his imperial majelty, and inviting Lis Woops 
tyoceups his territory, he enters ito a treaty with the enemy, unites his 
army with the French, and religns hts dominions to the invaders of his 
country. We trufi that fuch Latenels will not pals unpunifhed; and as he 
has broken his plighted faith, violated his {worn allegiance, to bis lawful 
chie!, we hope there remains fufficient energy in the councils of the allies, 
to have this dishonoured prince tubjected to the ban of the empire, and to 
all the conlequences of fuch a difgracetul fituation! As for the petty princes 
of Wartemburgh and Baden, they have plainly manifetted, by their conduct, 
that men may want the courage to defend themlelves againit an enemy, but 
have the de|peration to commit an act of fuicide, 

Buonaparté’s policy, no doubt, ts firli, according to the ufual cuftom of the 
French, to maintain his army at the enemy’s expence, and fecondly, to ob- 


fain fome important advantage over the Autirians before they can effect a 


junction with the Rutlians, His firlt object he may, for a time, fecure; 
but he will undoubtedly be foiled in his expectations of obtaining fuch an 
advantage over his advertaries as will be decitive of the fate even of the 
fist campaign. Such an empire as Auliria is not to be overrunin a winter, 
hor its capita! to be taken by a coup-de-main. Defended by troops as brave 
asany which the world can produce, if their fovereign has but fo lar profited 
by experience, as to be circum!peét in his (election of commanders, with the 
aid of his iliufirious brother, the gallant Archduke Charles, we have no doubt 
that he has, he may find opportunities enough of checking the progre(s of the 
enemy, notwithitanding even refeared defeats, Ull he ultimately make them 
repent their temerity, and tarn the tie of victory in his own favour. 

As to the mani‘elioes which the a urper and his minilier, the apoftate 
bithop of Autun, (who has no doubt been reliored, together with bis matier, 
to the favour and good withes of, his Holine!s, the Pope) have iffued from 
their revolutionary pretles, they contain fuch a feries of (he moti impudent 
faliehoods, difyuiled with fo little ait, and fo very ili calculated to deceive, 
that it would be a woeful wafte of time, and almo(i an infult to the ander- 
ftanding of a Byitish public, to enter into a ferious refusation of their con- 
tents. They fupply, however, the frongelt proof of the complete fubja- 
gation of the public mind, of the annihilation of alt public {pirit, and of the 
general prevalence of the moft abject flavery, in France ;, for to none but to 
men, as dejiitute of {pirit as of freedom, could fach thamele!s productions, 
hot exhibitihg even reafoning (ufficient to be accuied of tophifiry, nor ap- 
Pearance enough of truth to be chargeable with the intention to deceive, be 
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212 Summary of Politics.” 
poilibly addrefled. While they can fupply food for the national vanity by 


victories abroad, they may fucceed in preferving this unnatural tiate of 


things at home; but letthem be aware of a reverie ot tort, ine; defeat and 


. difappointment will dillolve the charm; and the degzar’s horse (in ver fica. 


tion of the proverb) will then break his rider’s neck. It is not yet tine, 
however, jor entering upon an enlarge -d and comprehenfive view of foreign 
politics; we mult wait till the views and detigns of the leading powers aie 
more fully developed. 

On domettic politics we have nothing to obferve at prefent. We hear. 
tily congratulate our countrymen, upon the talents and vigour, which have 
marked the policy of our gove ronment, and ardently with that this aulpicious 
period may produce tuch an un-on of parties, as would combine all the 
mnowlddge and abilities of the Bntifh empire in oppofition to the moi will, 
the moit inveterate, and the moti tormidable enemy which it ever had w 
encounter, Surely no man, polieffing the fentiments of a Britan, can with 
hold his applau‘e from the prelent fyitem of our miniiry, which feems to 
embrace every object connected with the fee urity or the honour of the 
country, We cannot, however, but expre!s our attonifhment at the novel 
line of conduct purlaed by the government of Ireland ; we forbear to enlarge 
upon this topic at prelent; but if the moft loyal of Proteftants are to bes 
perlecuted im nt Pay to the moft difloyal of Romanifis; ifone man 
who has even publickly called in queition the King’s title to the throne; 
and another who was froved to be in the fecrets of the United Irifhmen, and 
in the confidence of their chiefs, during the late rebellion; are to be re 
ceived with favour at the caitle; while thofe who fled their blood in de 
fence of their Sovereign, are viewed with miltruft and treated: with difdaia; 
ifthis continue to be the cafe, forbearance will become cowardice, and 
filence, treachery. But convinced as we are, that the honourable mind of 
our minifter, while. it will feek by every fair ‘aad upright means, to concls 
liate the affections ofevery clas of his Majeliy’s fubjeéts, ts incapable of ap 
proving conduct fo foreign from his own, and fo repugnant to his principles 
and fentiments; we entertain hopes that the ground of our complaint will 
be (peedily removed. We abhor periecution againit whoinfoever it is db 
rected; if the Romanits were its object our voice thould be raifed againil 
it; what indignation then muft it excite in our minds when we fee it ye 
cifed again{t * thofe whoare of the houthold of faith ;” who are the w armel 
friends of their Sovereign, and the molt firenuous defenders of his rights? 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE wmuft refer “ Doci/is,” for an aniwer to his Queitions, to the Bithop 
of the Diceele in which he refides. A public difcuffion of them would, 
in our opinion, be improper, 

« Hypercriticus” is received, and his admonitions (hall meet with all the 
attention which they delerve, 

A. X.’s very levere Letter to the Viceroy of Ire land is inadmilable. 
Though we mult diapprove fome parts of his Exce!lency’s conduct, we ei 
tertain too high a reipect lor his character and private virtues, to render him 
the  ubject of tuch an attack. 

* Anti-Catiline’s” communications refpe&ting Mr, Grattan are received} 
san the facts muit already be known to every one who has read the Re »porls 
of the Secret Committees of the two Houfes of Parkament in Ireland; # 
ye of which will be found ii the firit volume of the AN ri-Jacosis 

eVIEW. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





A conne&ted and Chronological View of the Prophecies relating to the Chrif- 
tian Church ; in Twelve Sermons, preached in Lincoln’s-Inn Chatel, 
from the Year 1800 to 1804, at the Letture founded by the Right 
Reverend William Warburton, Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter. By 
Rolert Nares, A. M. F.R.S. F.A.S. Archdeacon of Stafford, 
&e. Pp.371. 78. 6d. Rivingtons. 1805. 


HE lecture founded by the honourable Robert, Boyle, for the 
purpofe of proving the truth of natural and revealed eligion, 
againft atheifts and deifts, has produced a (feries of difcourfes, which, 
for the importance of the fubjects treated by the feveral le€turers, for 
perfpicuity of language, and cogency of argument, remain, perhaps, 
unrivalled in the Chriftian world. The utility of that inftitution 
gave rife to many others of a fimilar kind, moft of them indeed with 
amore confined obje&t. Some were founded to fupport the Catholic 
faith of the Eftablifhed Church againit heretics and fchifmaties ; 
others, to prove the truth of revelation againft the cavils of deifm, 
without taking into confideration the chilling doctrines: of atheifm ; 
but we recolleét none, except the lecture founded by Warburton, in 
Which the le€turer is not left at liberty to employ (uch arguments as 
to his own judgment may appear beft adapted to eltablifh the truth of 
the doétrines which he is called upon'to prove. ‘The argument from 
fulfilment of prophecy is indeed the moft convincing, perhaps, of 


"any to us who faw not with our own eyes the ftupendous miracles of 
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214 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Chrift and his apoftles, and on that account it was well chofen 
the Jearned and irigenious founder; but it lays the leCturer unde 
hardfhips and difficulties, frem which other leétures are happily 
exempted, 

The prophecies of the Old and New Teftaments are fo expreffed, 
that the greater part of them can be fully underitood only when thy 
are {een to be accomplithed. This degree of obicurity; if fuch 
may prefume to call it, is fo far from being an objection to prophegy, 
that it evinces at once both the wifdom and the goodnels of its a 
thor. Many of the prophecies of the fewifh and Chriftian {cripturg 
point to future crimes and calamities; and the moft important of then 
all relate to the firft and fecond advents of the Meffiah, and the inter. 
mediate ftate of the church of God, Had future crimes and calamis 
ties, with their immediate authors, and all the circumftances atiendi 
‘them, been as clearly defcribed in prophecy, as they may be tn hk 
tory after they have happened, it is not conceivable how fuch pro 
phecies could have been fulfilled, but by laying fuch a reftraint onthe 


human will, as we are fure never will be laid on it by the all-wik 


and <quitable Governor of the Univerfe. And had the objed of 
Chrift’s coming into the world, the nature of the religion to be elle 
blifhed by him, and the fhadowy emptinefs of the Mofaic ritual, been 
pourtrayed in the prophecies of the Old Teftament with the fame dit 
tin€tnefs and precifion as in the epiftles of St. Paul, the Jews woul 
have had no reverence for that law, under which Providence faw.tt 
expedient to place them. 

At the Exodus, and for many generations afterwards, the grea 
body of that people was not qualified to profit by a fimple and rehned 
religion Jike Chriftianity. The law, therefore, with its burdenfome 
ritual, was given to them as a {choolmafter to bring them gradually 
to Chrift; and it was fit that the fchoolmafter, as long as they wer 
to be under h.n, fhould retain their reverence, and be fupported is 
his authority. “Che prophecies of the Mcfliah and his kingdom were, 
on that account, neceffarily expreffled in fuch terms as fhould nd 
expofe to public view the vaft inferiority of the Jewith relig.on, © 
that which was ordained to fucceed it, and of which it was in realit) 
amereadumbiation. The prophecies, which in ne fenfe extended be 
yond the duration of the Mofaic law, were generally expreffed in th 
Cleareft terms; but thofe which reached forward to the Chriftian di 

nfation were veiled in facred obfcurity : they were not ambiguo 

ike the heathen oracular refponfes, but they were * a light whic 
thone in a dark place, till the day dawned, and the day-ftar arole 
They are, of courfe, to be interpreted only by the events of 

they are predigtive ; but all the prophecies, which have been cleat!) 
and indubitably fulfilled, have been fo often commented on by a 


of the firit abilities ; the particulars, of each prediion have been 


accurately compared with the events to which they relate ; and the 
gument for the divine origin of the Hebrew and Greek {criptw® 
ariling from the complete agreement of the one with the other, 
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Nares’s View of the Prophecies. 215 


been ftated in fuch varied and forcible terms, that nothing which is 
new, anid not much that is interefting, would feem to be left for any 
writer of the prefent day, on the fubje&t of prophecy. 
 Thefe are great difficulties ; but they are nct the only, nor perhaps 
the greateft, difficulties with which the Warburtonian leturer has to 

le. By the wil! of the founder, he is enjoined to ‘* prove the 

truth of revealed religion in general, and of the Chriftian in par- 
ticular, from the completion of the prophecies in the Old and New 
Teftament, which relate to the Chriflian church, cfpecially to the 
iftacy of Papal Remg ;” and this laft claufe lays bun undera kind 
oF obligation to interpret the moft myfterious and difficult books in 
the whole Scriptures, more particularly the Apocalypfe of the apottle 

St. John. We need not enumerate the various and contradictory 
opinions which have been held and plaufibly fupported, refpecting St. 
John’s Antichriff and the Man of Sin, but taking it for granted, that 
the Opinion of the founder of the lecture is the true one, what can be 
faid'tm fupport of it which has not been already faid by Mr. Mede, 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Warburton himfelf, Bithop Sewn, Bifhop Hurd, 
and the other divines of equal eminence who have in fuccejlion 
preached the lecture ? 

Viewing it in this light, the tafk prefcribed to Mr. Nares appears, 
indeed, in the higheft degree arduous: he was called upon to do 
what is difficult in itfelf, and what had been already done by a Hurd 
and a Hallifax, a Bagot and an Apthorpe. He has, however, ac- 
quitted himfelf in fuch a manner, that, though he has not perhaps 
made a fingle difcovery, his fermons, in refpect of utility, need not 
fhrink from a com arifon with thofe of any of the Je&turers who have 
preceded him. Perfectly aware that the prophecies wer: not recorded to 
enable their readers to penctrate into futurity, he has judicioufly confined ' 
himfelf to an examination of thofe which areindifputably accomplithed ; 
and though he has not neglected that part of the fubject which relates to 
the apoftacy of Papal Rome, he has not dwelt upon it, but taken a 
connected and chronological view of the principal prophecies relating 
to the Chriftian church at Iarge, and her adorable Head. To the fe- 
flous reader fuch a view muft be more fatisfactory, and even mote in- 
terelting, than the happieft application of the myfterious prediGtions 
of the prophet Daniel, or the apoftle St. John, to any of the errors, 
however palpable, either of the church or of the court of Rome. 


“ They who confider the prophecies of the Old Teflament, as fo many 
Predictions only, independent of each other, can never form a right judge- 
ment of the argument, for the truth of Chriftianity, drawn from this topic ; 
hor be able to latisfy them‘elves, when they are confronted with the objec- 
hens of unbelievers, It isan eafy matter for men of leilure and tolerable 
Parts to find difficulties in Sarticaler prediftions, and in the application of 
them. - . - . But it is not fo ealy a matter to thew, or to perfuade the 
World to believe, that a chain of prophecies, reaching through feveral thou- 
fand ears, delivered at different times, yet manitaltly fubfervient to one 
and the'fame adminiftration of a." from beginning to end, is the 
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veffeA of art and eontrivance, and religious fraud; that for fo many 
fuce:flively proper perfons ihould be found to carry on the cheat; and th 
none of them houll hve any intereft to lerve by betraying the fecret, » 
fo much honeily and regard to truth as to’ dilcover it.” 


» Such was the reafoning of the admirable Sherlock * on the nature 
of the prophecies contained in the Old Teltament; and it is equally 
applicable to thofe contained in the New. <If-the reader feel its fore 

~as we do, he will certainly admit that Mr. Nares has chofen the pla 
beft adapted to render the Warburtonian leture uleful ; and it iscg 
buiinefs now to inquire .with what fuccefs that plan has ben 
executed, ad | 
As the Ie€ture is, by the appointment. of «he founder, to contiag 
for four years, and to coniilt of three fermons annually, the volume 
before us: comprehends,. of cutie, twelve.dermons. In the frl, 
which is preached from dfaiah xivi. g, 10. the learned JeCturer. draws 
luminous compar fon between the prophecies of Scripture and the 
oracular refponies of heachen antiquity, fhewing bow diffiicule it wa 
_to practile impotition in the former caie, and how eafy in the latter, 


“ Asa fafeguard againft thele temptations (looth-faying ‘and divination), 
and for other purpo.es connecled with the miraculous government dnd 
which the [raciites were: pliced, they. were indulged with genpine pe 
phets, authorized to declare thé truth, and to deliver authentic preciiciions, 
~manvotwhich thould lpvedily be alcertained by iheir fulalment. “ Wks 
ae prophe!,” fays the fame lawgiver, ‘ sreaketh in the name of the. Lord, if te 
thing follow not, nor come io facj, that is the ihjng which the Lovd hath not a 
but the prophet hath srokin is Aresumpuously t 3? and the punthment of fach pe 

, fumption was not lefs than death. , There was allo a ddemma eflabliihed, 
, very powerluJ, to difCourage falle prophets : for if any one prefumed to pre 
“phecy, in any other name than that of the Lord, he was to fluffer death; 
‘and if be poke ix thet sacred same, ant {poke entruly, he was ao’ to mett 
thé fame paniliment.  “ ‘Buz che prophet cwhich shall’ presume to shea a qword is 
my name, which | have not commanded, ov he that shalt speak in the name of ‘otha 


* ; 


gods, even that prophet shall die}. 


All prophecies relating to near events, which in f{cripture are iy 
numerous, were expofed to this teft ; and the p-ophet, who in fu 


cafes had eftablifhed his veracity, was entitled to credit when he fore 


told things diftant. It is worthy of obfervation, lkewife, that the 
prophets of [frael did not wait to be con/julfed, but often denounced, 
againft their kings and princes, judgments which brought on theathe 
indignation of thoie men; but how were predictions uttered. among 
the Grecks and Romans? Did the prieits and. prietteffes.. 


,. Make it hazardous as well as difficult, by: pledging their lives on the 
~ fruth of their predictions? Far otherwife: they had very different aM 
_ and plans much more compatible with the conicioufnels of being extreme? 
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Nares’s View of the Prophecies. 217 
In the fir? place, unleis a direét appeal to their in{pirafion 
was made, bv a fpecitic enquiry, they uvually obterved ‘a prudent blence, 
They uttered no fpontancous prophec tes. In jaying sothing, they eX Peo ed 
themfelves to no detection ; and when they were obliged to (peak, 10 was 
always with fufficient precaution. Obitacies were frit thrown in! the way 
of enquiry. By Maynihcent aid Pe yeaic d tacritces it was rendered exe 


liable to error. 


tremely expenfive. ‘This preliminary bad a doudlc advantage; it letiened 
the number of enquirers, and, at the lame time ecured abundant advan= 
tageto the prielis. Thefe facrifices were preceded, aticnded, and followed 
«eral preferibed ceremonies ; the omitiion or mi Mahayement fanny one 
ef which was fufficient to vitiate the whole proceediig. Lhe gods were 
potat all times to b® confulted. Omens were tobe taken, and auguries 
examined; which, if unfavourable tm any particular, cither precluded the 
enquiry lor the prefent, or required fituer lujirations, ceremonies, and 
facrifices ; to purify the perfon who coniuited, and render him fit to ree ive 
an aniwer from the gods; orto bring their wayward deities to a temper 
luitable to the enquiry. The anfwers given at lait, when no fa. ther means 
of evafion remained, were frequently deluttve, and capable of quite con- 
trary interpretations ; of which some firtking iitances are very generally: 
and popularly known. But this expedient was by no means necetlary ; 
fince there were many other fubterfuges, of equal or fil greater efficacy, 
for prelerving the credit of the oracle.  ffthe event happened not to cor- 
reipond with the prophecy, it was difcovered, when too late, that iome ins 
difpenfable ceremony or obfervance had been omitted ; that the gods were 
averfe to the enquirer; or that he had been not ina proper [tate for con 
fulting them. If an evil event took place, when a good one had been pro- 
mied, it was the fault of the enquirer. {f, on the contrary, the retult 
was more favourable than the prediction, this was owing to the intercettion 
ofthe prielis; to the prayers they had offered, or the rites they had per- 
formed, for propitiating the offeuded powers.” 


This is on the whole an exceHent fermon; and the fecond is not 
inferior to it. From Se. Luke xiv. 44. Mr. Nares pr ves, with great 
force of reafoning, that prophecy is the bond of connection between 
the Mofaic and Chriftian covenants; and traces the chain of pro- 
phecy relating to the Redeemer ot the world, t:om the obfcure pro- 
mile made to our firft parents, to the death of Jacoo blefling his chil- 
dren. As the two difpeafations are thus clofely connected, he takes 
eceafion to fhew that neither of them can be thoroughly underitood 
byhim who has not caretuily Rudied both. Having oblerved how 
ftrongly attached ‘the Jewith Chriflians were to the Mofare ritual 
tll the Teirple was deftroyed, and the local cites and ceremonies ren- 
dered utterly impracticable, he proceeds thus : 


“ A different flate, of circumfances produced, in later times, an error 
totally oppofite ; and Chrittians, lung disjomed trom any union or harmony 
with the Jews, have fometimes been delirous to forget even the necefiary 
and Unalterable conne@tion of the two Revelations. Preffed by the cavils 
and objections of intidels, fOmetimes taken from the fubliance of the billoe 
real books, fometimes tiem the prophecies, fometimes from the application 
of particular pailages ; and latterly, trom the weakelt ot all objections, that 


it had been tuftomary to founda new religion upon an old dye; prelied hy 
, Qs. thele 
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218 @RIGINAL CRITICISM. 


thefe cavils, and, too fupine, or too little informed, to find the proper a, 
fwers to them, many Chrifiians thought it befi, as an eminent writer 
* to throw afide the care of the Jewish religion (a burden which they coy 
as ill bear as the rebellious I{raelites themielves), and try to fupport ihe 
Christian, by proving its divine original independently, and from itlelf alone’ 
‘« This error ailuredly received no countenance whatever, from the wor 
or conduct of our Saviour; who declared exprelsly, that he came ‘ not» 
destroy the law and the aes but to fulfil them ;’ who, for example’s fake, 
fubmiited to all the ordinances of the law, which remained in foice till his 
carcer was cumpleted; and appealed decifively to the ancient Scripture, 
as forcic.ling his office and character; even pointing out on fome occafi 


as we have leen, the particular pailages, in which he was promiled and 
deicribed.” 


We have extracted this paflage, not becaufe it contains any thing 
ftriking or new, but becaufe it has been ftrangely mifunderftood bya 
critic, who feems to think that .the author is of opinion, that the 
ritua) part of tic Mofaic law is ftill in force! That his words will 
admit of no {uch interpretation, aman of common fenfe and common 
candodr has only to read them to be thoroughly convinced. 

Mr Nares adopts, with great propriety, Warburton’s interpreta 
tion of the command given to Abraham to facrifice his fon. 


“ [Te saw the day of Christ, and le reoiced to see it—in the prophetic repre 
fentation afforded to him, by the commanded, but not completed facrihce 
of liaac, That Ifaac was made a type of Chrilt, is ftrongly intimated by 
the in{pired writer of the Epifile to the Hebrews ; and that Abraham, when 
tried and found completely firm, in faith and obedience, fhould be made 
acquainted with the prophetic meaning of that type, is above all things 
probable. Thus was it, according to the Founder of thefe Lectures (whole 
Opinion is fupported by many {trong and able arguments), that Abraham faw 
the day of Chritl, and was glad. That the action was originally intended 
to be fignificant, and that Abraham knew it to be fo (having in other i 
ftances been infiruied by fimilar means), is an opinion connected with the 
former, and by no means deftitute of proof. It was, we are furely autho 
rized to fay, an action too extraordinary in itfelf, to be commanded with 
out fome hidden and more excellent meaning, than at firft fight appeared.” 


After reading with fatisfaction this paflage, we were fomewhat fure 
prifed to find our author affirming (p. 52), that Jacob ‘* had a more 
erfect view of the truth than had been given to Abraham, or to 
faac.” Abraham could, indeed, know nothing about Judah, who 
was not born till after his death, nor of the coming of Shilo before 
the fceptre fhould depart from his tribe; but, of the TRUTH as itis 
in Jefus, we are perfuaded that no man hada clearer view than the 
father of the faithful, till the Apoftles were enlightened by the def- 
cent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecoft., 

By the appointment of the founder of this Je@ure, no prophecy 
could be confidered by Mr, Nares, but thoie which either relate to the 
origin of the Curisttan Caurcu in its Diving Founper, & 
point out the fate and fortune of his difciples, and the Cuurcn # 
large, after his departure, Jn the third fermon, from 3 Peter, i. . 
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he proceeds in, the former of thefe divifions, from the death of Jacob 
to the journeying of the I fraelites in the wildernefs, and takes occafion, 
in the courfe of the detail, to explain the nature of /ypes as a {pecies 
of prophecy, and to point out the force of that evidence which may be 
derived from them, for the truth and divine “on as well of the 


ewith as of the Chriftian religion. On the fubject of types it is well 

te to every theological reader, that much nonfenfe has been 
written, by thofe who find Chrift typified in every thing ; but from 
this folly our author is perfectly free, without wandering into the 
other extreme of Anti-Chriftian prejudice. This part of the fermon 
we, therefore, recommend with confidence, as exhibiting a more 
fatisfactory view of the types of the Old Teftament than will readily 
be found elfewhere within fo narrow a compafs. It is too concife to 
admit of abridgment ; but the reader will form fome notion of the 
reafoning from the conclufion to which it leads, which is, that— 


“ For Chriftians, the beft general rule is, not to admit any circumstance as 
typical, which has not been so represented by some inspired person ; unlefs, indeed, 
it fhould arife inevitab!y as a confequence from other types, which have 
been thus efiablifhed, or is in itfelffo perfeétly diftinct, that it cannot eatily 
be otherwife interpreted.” (P. 84.) 


The fubjecét is continued in the fame manner, and with equal fuc- 
eefs, through the fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh fermons ; of which 
the fourth is from Aéts xxviii. 2, 3; the fifth, from Heb. iv. 8,9; 
the fixth, from St. luke, i. 32, 333 and the feventh, from St. John, 
i.45. In thefe difcourfes the learned leéturer, befides giving, in the 
text of them, a brief but chronological abftraG of the prophecies of 
Amos, Hofea, and Ifaiah, which more dire@ly point to the perfon 
and fufferings of our Divine Redeemer, explains the doctrine of 
double, or SECONDARY SENSEs in prophecies, and fhows that— 


“ Nothing can be more clear and obvious to the underftanding than 
this; that ifone PERSON or THING be appointed as a fymbol, or repre- 
fentative of another, a prophecy, which primarily applies to the one, may 
be expe@ed to have allo a farthor view and reference to the other. What- 
ever is faid of the fymbol must be applicable, in fome degree, to the objeé& re- 
ptefented by it; and the expanfion of prophetic intelligence, therefore, from 
the one to the other, is (as tet as we can underfiand prophetical fuggeftion 
at al!) the moft natural and eafy proce(s that can be imagined.” (P. 93.) 


The eighth fermon is from St. Matthew, xi. 13. and carries on 
what was begun in the feventh, by pointing out the moft con{picuous 
prophecies of the firft advent of the Meffiah, and of the effeéts of his 

reaching, which are to be found inthe writings of Joel, Micah, Na- 
um, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Habbakuk *, Daniel, Obadiah, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. This laft prophet, as the author 
ferves, appeared at the very time announced by Daniel, “ ‘for feal- 


on, 





* So Mr. Nares fpells the name of this prophet, though in the authorized 
verfion of the Old Teftament, he is called Habakkuk, 
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ing the miffion, and the prophecy ;” after which a long interval¢ 
rophetic filence took place till the coming of the great harbingerd 
hrift, when it was reftored in a greater meafure than ever. 


** What a folemnity does this give to the advent of Chrift! Afters 
filence of four hundred years, the voice of prophecy is renewed to announe 
his immediate approach. An Angel brings the tidings to the deftined Mo 
ther of Chrifi; holy men and women are gifted with the Spirit of God,§ 
Tong withheld, to declare the approaching mercy; and the Baptitt, who, 
according to the words of Chrift himlelf, was the Elias who had been pre 
mifed, began to preach the do&trine, and give the baptifm of repentance: 
* to turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just—because the kingdam¢ 
God was now actually at hand.’ 

“ Let thofe allo obferve, who have any inclination to cavil at the evi 
dences of facred truth, how different every thing here is from any appear 
ance of collufion or fraud. While genuine prophets remained, their on 
cles were collected and preferved in writing ; when the (pirit of propheey 
was withdrawn, there were no pretentions to it made. Had it ever bee 
a fraudulent contrivance, how many means and motives were there always 
to continue it!—but when it had been contelledly at an end for fo longa 
period as four hundred years, how impotlible muti it have been to reviveit 
with fuccefs! Among the heathens, there were always. pretended ptm 
phets; and their authority was at one time equal to what it was at another: 
that is, well calculated to impofe upon credulity and ignorance, but nothing 
more. Among the Jews, there were real prophets, or there were nov. 
The few attempts that were made, to imitate the ftyle of Scripture, and 
fet up a pretence to in{piration, were deteCied by the Jews themielves; 
and the books entitled Apocryzha are a fianding proof how impotiible it wa 
to impofe upon the leading teachers of that nation, by the moit [peciow 
imitations of holy writ !”’ | 


This extract is from the ninth fermon, in which Mr. Nares, 
preaching from Galat. iv. 4. fhews the ules of prophecy to the Jews, 
expatiates on the miraculous circum(tances attending our Lord’s birth, 
briefly touches on the character of the Baptift, gives fome inftances of 
the exact accomplifhment of the prediSions of Chrift himfelf; and 
thus concludes the firft divifion of his courfe. 

The fecond is compreffed within the compafs of three fermons; 
on Hofea, xii. 10; St. Matthew, xxiv. 35; and Rev. xix. 10; and 
treats of the prophecies which foretold, 


“ 1, The rejeGion of the Jews, and the call of the-Gentiles ; 2d, the 
preaching of the gofpel throughout the world; 3d, the per/ecutions of the 
Apoiiles and their converts; 4th, the defiruétion of Jerulalem; 5th, the 
fate of Rome, and its converfion ; 6th, the rile of Mahomet and the Sat 
cenic power; 7th, the rife and charactar of Antichrilt; 8th, the converio 
ef the Jews; 9th, the general prevalence of the gofpel; and, 10th, the 


univerfal refurrection, and day of judgment.” (P. 270.) 


Thefe topics are treated in the order in which they are here ent 
merated ; but it is almoft needlefs to add, that they are treated very 


briefly. On the rife and character of Antichrift, the writer of m4 
rev 
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review thinks differently from Mr, Nares, and the other preachers of 
the Warburtonian lecture ; but where he has found fo much to praile, 


he will not enter into-a controverfy on a tubject, which occupies fo 


very finall a portion of ‘a’ Volume which he recon.mends with confi- 
dence to'every ferious reader. The ftyte of thefé fetmons is in gene- 
ral cor ect and perfpicuous ; bu’ to (ime of them a faltidious critic 
will object a want of unity, which might have eafily been preferved, 
and which fhould be preferved as much as ‘pothble in every difcourfe 
tobe pronounced from the pulpit. Thus, in the feventh fermon, 
though the fubje& frm the beginning to the end is prophecy, tt is 
not prophecy of the flame kind. ‘Te predictions confidered in the 
firft part of it are of that fpecies which-has a double, tenfe, and relate 
as weil to the kinedom of Iiracl as to the kingdom or church of 
Chrift; whilft thofe which oc. upy the lecturer’s attention in the lat- 
ter part of the difcourle are applicable to Chrift and his church only. 
This fermon therefore fhould, in our opinion, have been divided into 
two; or,it fhould have concluded with the prophecies of Solomon, 
and thofe of Amos, Hofea, and Ifa ah fhould have been confidered in 
the fubfequent difcourte. The reater will, however, be ‘faftidious 
indeed, who fhal! fuffer a tr fling violation of one canon of criticifm 
to leff-n in his eftimation af ries of difcou fes, which, if they be not 
calculated to convert the unbeliever, are at left wel! adapted to con- 
firm the faith of the Chriftian, and to give him juft and dignified views 
of his religion. 


Turnbull’s Voyage round the Vora. 
(Concluded from p. 156.) 
N the fmall ifland of Maura, Mr. Turnbull found a chief of Ota. 


heite, who, for fome milconduét, had been obliged to exile him- 
felf, and had taken refuge here. , This man’s cafe ferved to confirm 
Mr. Turnbu!! in an opinion, that the natives of Otaheite did not dif- 
fer from thofe of the neighbouring iflands fo much in their perfonal 
chara€ter and difpofitions, as in the nature of their goveriment; and 
that the greater part of that feeming gentlenefs of manners, for which 
they have been remarked, muft be imputed rather to the power and 
authority of their king, or principal chief, than to thcir natural ha- 
bits. During his fhort ftay in the Society Iflands, he had an oppor- 
tunity of fecing two 
“ Men who prefented a moft loath’ome appearance. Thefe were lepers, 
and feemed to have entirely lott their original {kin ; having the appearance 
ofhaving been completely fealded from head to foot. Thefe wretched 
beings, fo much objects of abhorrence as well as compaffion in the eyes of 
our people, were highly refpecied by their fellow-iflanders, as they were 
prietts, and both of them contidered to be men of no common fanctity, in 
their eyes. [Thefe three words might have been omitted.] It is indeed 


sue of the mott fingular traits amongit thele favage nations, that their reli- 
gion 
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gion is not only tin@ured, but apparently altogether compofed of fuch idew 
as the nature of man moft powertully abhors. Their idea of a god, that i 
to fay, a power above nature, | which) they al! acknowledge, is not that of 
a beneficent being, a common parent of nature, and a creator and bene 
factor of man. On the contrary, the Being they worthip is the Being they 
fear—the Being to whom they impute the defiruction of their canoes, and 
the danger, dijeafes, and death of their chiefs. Their difeafes, and part. 
celarly thofe of their priefts, are facred, as the immediate effects of thei 
er. 

‘* From this genera! character, that the Deity is the offspring of ther 
fears, may be induced [deduced] the whole tyftem of their mythology, and 
the attributes of their divinities. Hence it is, the idea of horror being con. 
necied with that of deformity, that reprefentations of their gods are u(ually 
either wholly thapelefs or frightful.”’ 


A piece of fuperftition near a-kin to this is exhibited by the Turks, 
who hold in great veneration !unatics and madmen ; but very differ- 
ent from the notions entertained by thofe iflanders concerning the 
perfonal qualifications of the priefthood were thofe of the Jews, and 
their infpired legiflator *. 

Mr. 1. having arrived at Whahoo, one of the Sandwich iflands, 
entertains us with an account of a prince, for genius, valour, and 
political contrivance or refource, as much diftinguifhed above his co- 
temporaries, as the moft renowned conqueror in the circle of 
civilization. 


« Tt is the wilepolicy of the king of Whahoo, Tamahama, that all thole 
who poffefs any authority or influence in the country, fhoald accompany 
him in his progreis through his dominions, that he may have them confiantly 
in his eye, and not leave them expo'led to the feductions and con/piracies 
of his rival chiefs. Thefe are continually in purfuit of the means of throw: 
ing off his yoke, and rendering themfelves independent, as well of him, 
and of each other, as of their former king. 

“ For this precaution, moreover, he afligns his own experience, that 
once being abfent on an expedition to a neighbouring ifland, an in{urrec 
tion was fomented in his abfence, and that it was not without much dif 
culty that he could refiore his authority. Since that time, he has never 

iven the chiefs the fame opportunity. It is the chiefs alone he dreads ; for 
f. obferves, that there is no danger to be apprehended from the lower or 
der whilft feparated from the chiefs. From further information received 
here, Tamahama feems to be making rapid progrefs in his fchemes of ag- 
gtandifement. After having defeated the rightful fovereign of this illand 
of Whahoo, and all the kings of the iflands to the eaftward, he has forced 
him, after many ftruggles, to take refuge in the ifland of Attowaie.” 


Our voyagers [for our author fpeaks in the plural number] 


«* Leaving Whahoo, dire@ed their cour‘’e to another ifland to the lee 
ward, called Attowaie [the lame as that before noticed],” 
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* See Deuteronomy, xxiii. 1. 
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It was not long before fome of the iflanders came off :o them. 


« Among thele iflanders, the arrival of an European veilcl is an event 
of the first political importance—an event in which king and people are 
ly concerned. The Otaheitans receive us with the ‘atisfaGion of 
frends. The Sandwich iflanders have reached more than one gradation in 
the icale of civilization ; and underfianding their own intered, confider 
their European vifitors as the importers of new arts, and new thill and in- 
duliry, into their country. The voyage of Vancouver has made a moft 
eminent and permanent change in the tituation of the Sandwich tflanders. 
They have taken a leap, as it were, into civilization; and if the: progrefs 
keep any pace with the vigour of their firft ftart, they will not be long con- 
fdered as favages, 

« In the interval of waiting the arrival of our promifed vilitors, we fitted 
up cur temporary marines, and made every other preparation that might 
make a favourab'e imprethon on the minds of the natives. 

« As loon as it was made known on thore, that a fhip had appeared off the 
coait, with an intention to ftop and take in fupplies, the commander in 
_ chief, or generaliifimo, was dilpatched to welcome us in the name of the 
king. This perionage was part'cularly inquilitive refpecting the fitwation 
of affairs at Whahoo, and the fiate of the preparations made by Tamahama 
for the threatened invanon of the ifland. 

“ The melancholy truth refpecting this fubject being reported, the gene- 
falifimo enquired trequentiy, whether their Englith vilitors had on board 
any fire-arms, or gun-powder, in expectation that they would furnith them 
with at leait a imall jupply of each. This, however, they declined in the 
gentleft and moit fatisfa@tory manner poffibie. 

“ The exiled king of thefe ilands bears a character infinitely fuperior, 
in a moral point of view at leaft, to that of his more powerful rival, Ta- 
mahama. The fidelity of former dependents, in a feafon of misfortune 
and fallen power, is turcly no doubttul tettimony of the virtues of a con- 
quered king. And the virtue of this chiet, if mealured according to this 
fiandard, is great indeed. He appeared to be beloved almoti to adoration, 
and his authority from influence feemed to be increaled, almoft in the fame 
proportion as his actual power had become diminithed. He laboured under 
agreat depretlion of {pirits, and could not refrain complaining of certain 
feports propagated by fome Englifhmen fettled under his enemy, Tamae 
bama, which had prevented feveral veilels from touching at his ifland for 
telrefhments. He declared himfelf to be a faft friend to the Englifh, and 
produced very favourable certificates of his condudt, from feveral captains 
with whom he had had dealings. From fome Englifhmen who had fol- 
lowed his fortunes for feveral years, this unfortunate chiet had acquired 
fach an acquaintance with our language, that he was able to underftand 
ind anfwer any plain queftion put tohim, This appeared the more extra- 
ordinary, as even the natives of Otaheite, notwithitanding their greater op- 
portunities, have hitherto made fo little progrefs in our langnage, that even 
the proper names of thofe with whom they were beft acquamied, are hard! 
tobe known in their mouths. The king was as anxious as the other chieh 

id been to receive accounts of the enemy’s motions, and equally diftreffed 
with the information we afforded, as being fully aware of the inevitable 
confequences of an attack by Tamahama. He brought off a prefent of 
Jams, plantains, and a couple of hogs, affuring us that every thing . on 
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iland was at our difpotal. He protefleda high regard for the Britify gy. 
tion; and, asa proof of it, had taken to hiuafelf the name of King Geop br. 
and to his children, who were very numerous, he had given thole of hp 
prefeot Royal Family of E ngland, be ginning with the Prince of Wales, and 
delce n ding to the yo pre ti ae ocs ol ihe Family. 

* Obtervirg the de p detpor den y into which the King’s affiirs had 
thrown him, ou, humanity averved |r coiled] from the idea of tuflerme big 
to have an \ mirits, or mtox atiry fig i\OTs—a pre fenthe doubtlels expected, 
though he had the fingular wodeily lo make no mention of it. 

€ This unhap py mag, who, fom every thing we taw aad heard, is wel 
deferving of a better tate, had aires ty (ufte red | fo much from the ambitigg 
and power of ‘Pamah: ima, that he was about to ado one of the Mol ey 
a relolutions that e¢ an be conceived, 

The Europeans who had attached themtelves to his fortunes, fome of 
whom were carpenters, black{miths, &e. were now , with their offspring 
a numerous body. As their laft re‘ource, they were coniiructing a veltel 
fuited to the attempt ofa long v yage; and, m the event of an expeded 
invafion they propo! ed te e tes ape ious the ifland, and feek a re fuge How 
the « ruelty of their ene my in fome one of the tlands winch they have heard 


are interlperfe “dain the main fea. The y are wholly ignorant ot the methed 
of meafuring a fhip’s courfe, or of the other neceilary branches of navige 
tion. A compafs, indeed, they pollels. Theirintention, in the firs place 


is, to flverto the w efiward, in the hope of re aching jome part of the coal 
of China; or, by keeping their wind to the {i suthward, to tall in with Ol. 
heite, or fome other of the Soc iety tlands, Extravagant as this fcheme of em: 
gration way appear, In pe ople fo detiitute of the proper means of executing it, 
yet itis not improbable that by fuch enterprizes, in different periods 
time, the molt diliant iffands may have been peopled, and a fimilar la» 

uage and mode of lite eflablithe d in quarters which feem to have no po 
fible means of intercourle.’ 


This reflection of Mr. Turnbull’s is not more ingenious than pros 
bable, and important in the biltory of population and the migration 
of arts: Inthe hiltory of colonization, we fometimes find the new 
fettlers to have been actuated by a certain reilletinefs of difpofition, 
more or lefs incident to all men; a love of change, and a fpiritot 
adventure. But the grand excitement to migration, and diftant co 
sonization, is, want and oppreffion. It is not to be wondered at, that 
a people, well acquainted with land and maine geography, fhould 
betake themfelves, when overborne by tyranny, to their fhips; 3 
the Dutch intended, if they had been overwhelmed, in their contel 
for liberty, by the Spaniards. | But the cup ot iuffering is fometimes 
fo bitter, that families and whole tribes of men, impelle d bv defpait, 
have encountered the mott formidable difficultics and dangers, rather 
than fubmit to the doom that awaited them in their own county 
The courage of defpuir was tinctured with fentiments of religion, 
while they fled from the injuttice an’ oppreffion of men, and, amide 
the path lefS ocean, or inhofpitable deferts eq jually pathlefs, committed 
themfelves, in theie’ frail: title barks. and without aaenpat to the 
mercy of heaven. ‘Ubus it was that ind dual families have, in (aul 
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tions in the peninfula beyond the Ganges. ‘Thus it is fuppofed, on 
the ground ot tradition, and oth¢r remains, that the Nicobar iflands 
wire peopled from the coafts of Pegu. Thus fparrows, fwallows, 
hares, and ocher animals, when hardly befet by hawks or dogs, willl 
fly for refuge to barn-yards, barns, and even dwelling houfes. All 
an mals fly trom evils certain and imminent, though in the:r flight 
they muft encounter others diftant and contingent. 

Wien the time arrived a the unfortunate king of Atrowaie ws 
to take his departure, Mr. I. enquired what they could do to exprefs 
their fenfe of his many ‘svéiine ? «To this he anfwered, that if the} 
were teally his good friends, they would fupply him with whatever 
they could convenienthy (pare of tron, canvas, and other neceflarics for 
his new veflel. Our cowntrymen, having a good ftock'of i on, fur. 
nifhed him with as much as he thought fufficient for his purpote, to- 
gether with fome tools 5 crowning thei prefents With a ‘few one 


glafles, a quantity of tnglifh cloth, and 4 fmall fupply of gun-powde: 
« Thele articles this good man accepted, with the mat! alter UY acimaeR- 
firation of genuine heartig! gratiiude, and entetiy: his Canoe, be requeited 


us, OD Our relurhn home, to mention lis hard gate to our coun yunen, 


Our voyagers, duwing their flay at Attowaic, obferved that the 
king and his fighting general made ufe of f; itting boxes, inlaid wick 
the teeth of their enemies flain in baitle; a practice which, as Ale. f. 
notices, confirms the report of their having certaroly been cannibals 
at the time of their being difcoveredd by Captain Cook. The Abor- 
gines of America make, of the {kins of their enemies, pouches for 
holding their tobacco. The Hottentot warriors are faid to adorn 
them felve s with the dried entrails of their‘enemic 

Mr. Turnbull was greatly tlruck with the dextcrity of the Sand- 
wich tflanders in diving. 

“ Although they have excellent canoes in abundance, the natives, both 


men and women, often difp nie with the ule of them, and ‘wun te veilels 
approaching the ifland, with no other fupport than a thin leathor-edged 


«flue of wood, With eale they play a ht and tricks, turabling and plun g- 


ing One another into the water, then vif ng, to the furface and plunging 
ayain, like fo many inbabitants.of the deep. Some of them, who were em- 
ployed by us to allift in ceriain operations of the thip, would dive in fifleen 


fathoms of water, and clear the cable, however entat igled in the jagged 
rocks at the bottom, “Po thew their wonderful expertnels in diving, they 


would fometimes go alo‘t to our top-gallant-yard, then plunge into the wa- 
ler, pais under the hips bottom, and again appear en the oppolte fide, 
tumbling and jporting Lke ‘o many water- tow], We once ailempled to 


turn this qualification to adv ant ze, by employing fome of the natives to 


- wail fome parts of the copper-iheeting on the thip’s bottom. They, would 


remain not leis than three or jour minutes under the water, come up to;the 
furface to, breathe, and return to them work. ‘This, had we not witned Jed, 


we ‘hould not readily have be lieved.” ‘Rein 


Mr. T:' having departed ‘fiom the Sandwich iMdrids, arrives a fe- 


cond 
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time at Oraheite, where, among a warily of occurrences vey 
er we are entertained with an account of his attentions to th 
. Royal Family, the moft-charaGteriftic features of which are de(ctibe, 
He negle&ted nothing that could teftify his grateful fenfe of their king 
nefs. He fent them a datly allowance, as well for themielves, a 
ir various attendants, who, unlefs on the occafions of public rh 
, have feldom an opportnaity for duch indulgences. This lite, 
rality, however, coft him lefs than they imagined. He fent- thes 
/ always the moft indifferent parts of his hogs, fuch as he could not fal, 
rt cshee, from the heat of the climate, could not have kept. The 
oft favourite part among the Oraheitans was the head. that Uh 


* Oltoo uled frequently to invite me, under one pretence or other, p which 
-atiend him at his houie, I ufually found him loitering, with all the ind there 
=~ rt an — we tine as wy oyeree ten as himfelf. Upm hy, tt 
e vilits, inted to th fs asm »and throwing himfelf 3 
fide, entered iow fair aaaresuditn, . '. _ ye 
“ Her majeity was equally condefcending. She never failed, upon thee HB ¥*8 
opportunities, to rummage my pockets, and appropriate to herfelf whatever — 
fhe might find. The queen of Tiaraboo (her fitier, and married to Ottwd: HH ible 
brother) was equally troublefome, and examined me with equal care. Afier into 
I had learned that this would be their conflant practice, 1 ufvally carried the n 
aboot my — lome trifling article, that the Royal filters miglit have th 7 from 
pleafure of pilfering it.” | 
Mr. Turubull entertains his readers with “ outlines [in the charac. JB “iff 
ters) of the royal family.” Though we fee but little in anecdotes of « 
the court of Otaheite, the following is acceptable, as _defcriptive of peril 
press! a> well as royal manners. Avidity, which is the principal i 
ature in the charaéter of the Otaheitans, is alfo that of the royal ing | 
family. than 
« Pomarrie, though, from his open and affable manners, he was coni- hed 
alle 
did 
wit 
reli 






dered as the father of his people, no with fo near his heart as that a 
fleecing them to the very tkin. This avidity, indeed, feemed common 
ev nch of the royal family. Ottoo was :till fuperior in this refped to 
his father, and neither of them [fays Mr. T.] 4ad any bounds. — [ This, how : 
ever, we thall confider, not as an fricitim, but pleonafm.] In a word, the oth 
chara@ieritiic of the whole family is avarice. It1s'@ fubje® of rer wee 
aftonithment to fee the excefs to which this paflion is carried. Theit ‘ 

ftores confilt of articles which they have received ftom the firit vifits of Ev- div 
ropean es arsy which have rarely feen the light fince they were firft therede- 
potited, ir hoards are never broken: their pleafure is to have, and not 
enjoy. One of the miffionaries, an eafy, natured man, had fuffered 
Panel to be wheedled out of the whele ‘of what he had fled in the 
world; and, the clothes on his back excepted, had nothing but a blar 
ket. Pomarrie ha to meet this good Samaritan at my houfe, abd 
* feeing that he had {till this blanket left, attached himfelf to him, and cot 
Hived to get it. [ remonftrated with Pomarrie upon this aé of felfithnels, 
but all in vain: Pomarrie thankéd him for the blanket, and, without furthet 
words, fent it to his ftore. 7¢ = 
“ The only inftance of generofity Lever experienced of | faw bar 
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tele feas was from the king of Attowaie, who fupplied us with cocoa nuts, 


board all that we required, and leaving remuneration entirely ¢ 
wr it is needlefs to add, that we took care that he thoald lofe nothing by 


| Edeah, havi to ide for a multitude of ftrangers from the mot- 
*, availed herfelf of fome of the native boys in our fervice, secrely to 
pilfer our pork. !t was fome time before I could difcover by what means 
fiock was fo vifibly diminithed ; but, at length, having difmitfed fome 
df the boys under {ulpicion, and menaced others, | extorted their coniefiion, 
that they had been employed by Edeah, They moreover thewed.me 
ing, formed by the removal of two poles under their bed, through 
which the fiolen articles had been conveyed : and as the fides were grealy, 
there was no, reafon for any doubt of their veracity. I do not hefitate to 
fay, that the whole ifland is but a receptacle of thieves.” 


The thip Margaret, of which our author was fupercargo, in her 

woyage.to Bafs’s Straits, had now been abfent two months, inftead 
weeks, the utmoft period he had allowed for her longeft pof- 

fible abfence. At length the fatal remains of the Margaret, converted 
into a punt, were difcovered by the natives, about three leagues to 
the northward of the ifland. The punt having been built fquare, 
from the crew’s having been unable te bend the planks, could fail 
hcg the wind ; and, inftead of reaching Matavia, had much 

sulty in making the moft leeward part of Otaheite. 


_“ Had they miffed this, they mutt, (o all appearance, have inevitably 

ifhed ; for, within an hour afterwards, the wind blew a tempett, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, and torrents of rain, during the follow- 
ing.night. Pomarric, much to his credit, no fooner heard of their arrival, 
than he haftened to their affiftance, left the enemy [the Attahourans} fhould 
avail themfelves .ef their weakne(s, and plunder them of the little that they 
had yet left. He got a hog and bread-fruit roafied, and {pared rothing to 
alleviate their fufferings, fleeping in the houfe to prevent thefts. Pomarrie 


fil, and vegetables, without ftipulating as to price or conditions, ing . 
. © us. ; 
t 


- did not t, a few days after, to demand his prefents. It was not. fo 


with the Miffionaries [who had allo contributed all in their power to their 
relief}. There was no felfifhnels here. They were animated with no 
ofhér impulfe than that of Chriitian charity, which extends its arms_to the 
‘miferable, and binds up the broken reed. 
“ Being teo much fatigued and worn out, the crew were unable to attend 
reece in the chapel of oe ener Mr. Jefferfon, therefore, 
t anxious piety which diftinguithes him, preached a thankigiving. 
fermon in the bonita: = : a 
“ We had now feen enough to know that the very comfort of our flay at 


‘ee 


“ * Thefe mottos are fmall fandy iflets, almoft level with the water 
edge, and about twenty miles to the north of Otaheite. They abound 
ith fith of every kind. Hither the Otaheitans, and inhabitants of the 
Reighbouring ifland, refort in their fummer excurfions. Thefe are their 
. Places, and, at thofe times, the fcene of noify and general 
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Otaheite depended upon ou: being able to pay forit.. The apparent 
ehh of thele people is but.another kind of policy. There was anothers 
cu + At which embarralied ps. Otaheite, withjn the lali two years, hag 
become fo well fupplied with European articles, that they [meaning tip 
natives} had now becoine very difficult; and as our ftock was now rey 
dered by our wreck very limied, we were pt, nfrequently at a lok @ 
keep up the market. On account of thele ee entes, ‘we formedan 
was fixed on /or that purpole.” bs 
The‘ voyage to Eimeo. is defcribed, and .a» variety of occutrency 
there related ; among Which occurrences the moft ftriking is, pre. 


parations for an expedition to Attahoura, ‘' ' 


, “ Inthe. beginning of Augult .1803,0Ottoo, the king [of Eimeo as wel 
as Otaheite), his brother Tenein Avouna, king of Tiarabo, Pomarrie, Edeah 
and her warriors, fe" the brother of Pomarrie, and Aw-wow, his filler, 
together with ten Europeans, and all their adherents and fighting ‘men, de 
parted on this mighty expedition, leaving ‘behind them fome old: wom 
and fithermen to forage for the army. It was believed, that, in the pr 
vious foleninities, no léels than ten or twelve hunian facrifices: would be of 
‘fered to -the»gods on thjs eccation: Their great idol ,Or was kept inthe 
Mona of Attahoura. The coronation of Ottoo!coujt not be complete till 
it»was, celebrated here ; and the Attahourans; confidering him as an ufor 
pety had hitherto delayed it... The poyal army, having now arrived -in, the 
enemy’s country, the rebels, ,as they were pleafed to term them, affeéling 
ignorance of their intention, as gravely replied in profeffions of friendhip. 
Ais tot ea'y (Mr. T. obferves) to conje€ture what would have been the 
event, had either party ventured a battle ;' but the party of Pomarrie had now 
‘fo increafed in numbers, that-the Attahourans .wére daunted at.their very 
‘fight. Part‘of them accordingly tubmitted; andvas, by this defertion, the 
remamder became too weak'to ventire any further contelt, they were com 
\pelled to follow their example.” The whole country) was thus fubdoed. 
omarrie immediately difpotieited ‘the ‘principal chiefs ef their lands,’ and 
divided them among his own friends. Edeah had. great part of thele for 
feited dotnains, and Innamatooa, the widow of Oripiaho, the brother of Po 
marrie,' experienced in the fame manner. the royab munificence.” 


After the unfortunate circumftance of the lofs of the Margaret, the 


a of our voyagers at Qtaheite were very gloomy. Having 
aved little or no property from. the wreck, it became a fubject of fe 


_ rious Concern in what manner they fhould fubfift.., It was, moreover, 


puncertain how long they fhould be compelled to semain in their pit- 
fent fituation. To attempt building exceeded their means. ‘lhe 
had loft their carpenter-at the’ Sandwich sflands ; and ic was in vaid 
to expact any affiftance from any other of their people. 


“ Our command and authority over them had vanithed fince the wrecks 


|, every one OW followed his gwn way, and appeared fo attached to theif 
._ prefent in alent life, that they feemed to. have, no intention of quitting tt 
) 


Of the whole of our former crew, the Cook and Mate, ‘ibe Captain,.2 


native country. Our blackfmith had fet up for'himfelf amongit the ah 


{> 


folution, to. make a trial of one of the neighbouring: ands ; and Kime & 
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and was inavery fait way of making a livelihood, even in the worft of 
times. it was unfortunately not fo with us; we knew it, but could not 
belprouriclves. eu gst 03 oO 

« The blefling of Providence, however, again interpofed at a time we had 
aimoit ceafed to hope 3 for atter we had been about three months in this 
{uipenie of hope and fear, one afternoon a thout of ‘ Te-pahia, te-phara ! 
A thip,.a thip!’ re‘ounded through the afland, and arouled us into new 
hopes. Hope and fear now alternately prevailed ; our fears luggetied that 
the Captain might have fome polible objection; that he was going to 
China, or {ome other more circuitous voyage. Tt. fo happened, however, that 
the goodnels of Providence was not incomplete: the thip was going to the 


very place to which of all others we withed to go, to,Port Jackton. We 


d with him for a patlage ; and in our prefent fituation, laying afide all 
indignation at the conduct of our fhip-mates, we divided with them our 
remaining property. 

« There had been fo many ceremonies to get through at Allahoura, that 
the bufine!s had not been finally fettled upon the thip’s arrival, The intel- 
ligence of this event, however, brought Pomarrie to Oparie to prepare his 

elents. He had got his hogs in the canoe, and was hali-way to the fhip, 
when he was ieized fuddenly with a fit, and, falling with each hand on the 
fide of the canoe, expired. The poor fellows in the canoe immediately 
owns back as faft as pollible to his boule at Oparic, where, in her way 
ikewile to the fhip, Edeah had by this time arrived. Metienger alter mel- 
fenger was difpatched to the Miflionaries, and their lurgeon: they were 
earneiily intreated to hatien tothe houte of Pomartic, ‘The furgeon-hap- 
pened at this time to be on board the tip, taking a farewel leave of us 
wpon our departure. We earnelily adviled him, thould he find Pomarrit 
full alive, not to venture to preferibe for him, as, in the cafe ot his death, 
the natives would not fail to impute it to poifon, and perhaps avenge his 
fuppoted murder on the Miflion. Tt has been before mentioned, that they 
imputed the death of ‘Terinavoura to the prayers of the Midionarics; anil 
that they are pei fuaded that the prayers of thefe holy men have this kind 
offacred witchcraft. Under fuch impretlions, it may readily be conceived, 
that the fituation of the Millionaries is not the molt enviable in the world. 

* Not one moment was loft on the part of the furgeon, who, on his ar- 
rival, found the whole of the family in the deepeit anguiilh and diiireats. The 
brother of Pomarrie’ was deaf to all coulolation, and could fcarcely Be with- 
held from fuicide. All was anguish and confulion ; tome imputed his death 
to one caule, others to another ; but the opinton of the mayority was, that 
he had offended the gods, though they could .not ayree by what means, 
except by his human faciitices. They had recourte to one more fingulac 
remedy: the body of an human-wvictim, which he had facriticed about Uiree 
weeks before, was brought and firctched profivate under him, in the hope 
Of appealing the offended divinity. . 

“ The fudden and intiantaneous death of this man was, not very unreafon- 
ably, imputed by tome ta the enorunty ot lies Crimes, as well in this as in 
other infiances. Should thefe impretiions continue, the mott beveficial 
effects may be expecied., Nove had mere caute of regret in this event than 

Miflionaries, to whom Pomarrie had ever continued a fait friend, They 
‘Wrote to the Captain of the thip, requeiting him to remain till the morning, 
that the fenfe of the fociety might be taken in what manher to act upon 
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~ that, afier feveral confultations, the Society had refolved (o coniide in the pro. 
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this unexpected occurrence. The Captain thought that he Miould lofe no 
thing by compliance, and therefore coniented.— “ 
** The following morning Mr. Jefferfon came to the fhip, and informed gs, 


mifes of Edeah, who (aid that every thing would doubtlefs proceed as betore, 
Mr. Jeflerfon, at parting, requeited me to defire their friends at home 
not to be over-folicitous as to their fafety. ‘Thefe were his words, as far as 
J can remember them. 

“ The Otaheitans will, doubtlefs, rack their brains to difcover fom 
probable caufe of the death of Pomarrie ; and, afier other conjectures, wil 
perhaps impute it to fome magical power from the fhip. Should any one 
among them make this aflertion, I have no doubt that he would be imme 
diately feconded by his brethren, fo general is their belief of {upernaturl 
agency. On the decéale of his fon, about a month before, they were firmly 
periuaded, that he had been charmed to death by the Miflionaries, The 
are, moreover, convinced, that the greater part of their plagues and dit 
eales ow immediately from the thipping. 

“ The lofs of the Mitiionarigs in Pomarrie is, I fear, irreparable; but 
this ts faying as much as can be faid in his favour; for, if he coniented to 
a joint partnerfhip with the Millionaries, he fleeced his own fubjecis mok 
unmercifully. Though this man potlefled at leaft equal abilities with his 
father in things of a political nature, he was never able completely to {ub 
due his enemies. They confidered his government as au ulurpation, and 
therefore never milled an opportunity of molefting his quiet. His affairs 
were thus not unfrequently in a very tottering fituation. 

* The mutineers of the Bounty were a refource, as fortunate as unex 
pecied, for the circunatiances of Pomarrie. Being well skilled in the arto 
diflimulation, he had little difficulty in gaining them to his party, and with 
them an invincible advantage. His promiles were unbounded : he had no 
icruple to promile, becauie he had no intention to perform. With the at 
filtance of thefe Jeroes (for fuch were they confidered by the natives), be 
was enabled to carry every thing before him, and, in a very little time, wat 
acknowledged as king of the whole ifland. 

‘€ Since this time there have, doubtlefs, been many rifings and revolts; 
but, upon the whole, Pomarrje has prevailed over them all. Nor was this 
the only time that he was indebted for his fafety to his Furepean friends, 
as in the late war he would have been effectually ruined, had it not been 
for the affiftance of the Englith, who happened to be at this time upon the 
ifland. The enemy, hitherto victorious through their afliflance, wert 
now compelled to fue for peace, and the affairs of Pomarrie again re 
eftablithed. | 

‘« In hts profperity, he was infuflerably proud towards his enemics ; and, 
a neceilary effect of the fame fanguine temperament of mind, was equally 
deje&ed in his adverfity, A proof of this has already been mentioned, if 
his determination to abandon the ifland, upon a partial defeat. Nor was 
this the only inftance, as under fimilar circumfiances he frequently applied 
to Captains to convey him from the ifland. : 

« The moft fingular trait in his chara@er, as a favage, was a fpecies of 
pradence and foretfight ; a mind v hich was capable of forming and adher- 
ing to a certain propoted rule of condu@. His condua to the Evropeans, 
and countengnce of the Millionaries, was the effeé& of his polis ea 
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Refiting the firft impulfe, which would have tempted a favage to plunder 
them without formality and delay, he formed a more refired plan, that of 
encouraging and going fhares in their prefent and future flock. This as 
efectually an{wered their purpofe as his.” 


Ottoo, when his father died, was ftill at Attahoura, and no intel- 
ligence had been received from him, from the time our countrymen 


friled from Eimeo. It appeared to Mr. T’. that, in the death of Po- _ 


marrie, the royal family fuftained a lofs that muft be irreparable, 
With the exception af Pomarrie, none of them appeared to poflefs 
fufficient abilities, either to manage their own people, or to awe their 
enemies. 

Mr. T. proceeds to give an account of the pious and unwearied 
zeal of the Miffionaries, and the fuperftitious, ftupid ignorance and 
unbelief of the Otaheitans ; various circumftanccs relating to the ftate 
of the Miffionaries ; particular cuftoims among the Otahcitans, fuch 
as the exclufion of the women from eating with the men ; their clean- 
linefs, and attention to drefs ; inftances of their fimplicity ; their em- 

ent; indolence ; curiofity ; food, and manner of cooking; the 
utility ofthe bread fruit tree; their various methods of fithing; 
houfes; furniture; form of government; influence of the priefts ; 
difeafes; caufes of the gradual decreafe of population ; inftances of 
their general propenfity to theft; their extreme affability to ftrangers ; 
tvennefs of temper; generofity towards one another ; freedom from 
jealoufy with regard to their women ; and human facrifices. 


“ The fuperfiitions, extravagancies, and religious obfervances of thefe 
ple, are beyond all defcription ridiculous. ‘They feem to have no ana- 
, either in heaven or earth, and mutt baffle every invettigation as to 
their origin. The Miffionaries tell them, that the God of Britain is the 
God of Otaheite, and the whole earth; and that it is from this Being that 
pe receive their hogs, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nuts. This the Otaheitasis 
y deny; alleging that they pofieffed all thefe articles long belore they 
bad heard of the God of Britain. They fay, if this God refide in heaven, 
why do not our people bring him down (that is, nearer and more vilible to 
the eye), as they do (with their optical glafles) the fun and the moon ?” 


On the fubje& of the grofs ignorance, and obftinate blindnefs, of 
fe Otaheitans in matters of religion, Mr, T’. very judicioufly ob- 
ives, that— 


“ Itis, perhaps, expeéting too much of them in their prefent flate, to 
expect any thing of a Chriftian faith from a people fo rude and barbarous, 
tthaps the Miilionaries, according to a trite proverb, bave begun at the 
wrong end, preaching the mytieries of their fags before they have laid 
‘foundation, by inftraéting them in its fimple elements, Tt is, doubtlefs, 
Wrong to temporize, or falfify, in any of the flighte/t points of faith, the 
religion of truth ; but there is ample room for the exercile of diferetion, in 
ing their leflons to the natusal capacities of their pupils. It is not ne- 

to teach them all, in circumttances under which they cannot com- 

one half. The doétrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation are not 


et Otaheitan underftandings.” (Vol. LL. p. 9.) 
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232 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
But, in page 106, he fays— 


“ We cannot, however, take our leave of Otaheite without expreliing 
ati opinion, that the fluw progrets of the Millionary efforts [meaning » 
the fucce s of their efforts, for their efforts were not flow] has been Wires 
pally owing to a colluiion between the .royal family, the chiels, and the 
ptielis. they molt probably are afraid of lofing their influence over the 
minds of the people, thould the introduction of Chritiianity be encouraged, 
dnd therefore fet their faces againii it floutly. Had not this been the cafe, 
I think it is almott impotlible but fome converts mult have been gained; 
for the virtues of thele men tpeak infelligibly to the natives.” 


Between thefe two paflages there appears to be a degree of incom 
filtency; though it is not impoflible but. cur author, who appears te 
be aman of great eandour and fincerity, has fome mode of reconcili 
them in hisown mind. Were the chiefs ever fo favourably difpoled 
for the admiflion, are cither chiefs or people in fuch a fate of civil 
zation asto be capable of receiving the leading doctrines, of revealed 
religion? Lt is to the firlt opinion of Mr. ‘T’. that we fubferibe. The 
Davith Miffionasics in Lapland, fupported for centuries by the infu. 
ence and munificence of the Danith kings, have not becn able to in 
troduce Chritlian knowledge and faith among the tlupid and idole 
trous Laplanders. It is impotlible to introduce the tenets of, the 
Chriftian religion among a peopie wholly unacquainted with mete 
phyfical or abfiracted terms. It is. not to any other portions of the 
Scottifh Highlands, than fuch as have become acquainted with, the 
Englith language, at this day, that the peculiar doctrines of Chiifl- 
‘anity have penetrated, The hiftorian, Cunningham, defcribing th 
Highlanders at the end of the 17th century, fays, that their religion 
wasa mixture of Chriftian rites and druidifm., 
pears to be fully fenfible how neceflary a degree of knowledge and te 
finement, or abftraction,:is.to the introduction and acceptation of Chil 
tianity, when he poursi¢orth the following pious ejaculation or prayer! 


« May the dawning of civilization, the pxecursor of Caristia nity: 


om ° _ . - — | 
dilpel the milt that pervades their minds, and thortly illumine not og 
them, but the whole race of Adam in every quarter of the habitade 
globe!” 


A ftrain of rattonal devotion runs throughout the whole of theft 
voluines. 

It is deplorable to obferve, among the Otaheitan favages, a degre 
of enervation, effeminacy, and preternatural voluptuoufnels, equal, 
if not exceeding any that we read of in Rome under the wort of t 
emperors, or in the old empire of China at this day. 

*« There are a let of men in this country, whole open profeflion is of foes 
abomination, that the laudable delicacy of our language will not adit it 
to be mentioned, ‘hele are called by the natives Mahoos, They alluw 
the drefs, attrtude, and manners of women, and aflvé all the fantallic 
cities and coquetres of the-vaineft of females, They mofily allociate 
the women, who court thefr acquaintance. With the manners of i 
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men, they adopt their peculiar employments, making cloth, bonnets, and 
mats: and [0 completely are they uniexed from their reanhood, that, had 
they not been pomicd out to me, I iheuld, not have known them but as 
women. 1 add, with fome fatistaction, that the encouragement of this abomi- 
nation is almoii folely confined to the chiefs. Ottoo himlelf is a montier of 
debauchery. Their pollution in this re{peét beggars all defeription. M 
mind averts [recotls] from dwelling upon anbject [fubject] which recals fo 
many images of dilgu{t and horror. 

« Whilli among them [ faw two of their Mahovus; the one in the train 
of Pomarrie ; the other qointed out to me as he pafled: my houfe. Obierv- 
ing me to fix my eyes on him, with a look expreflive of my abhorrence, he 
fneaked off without (peaking. Their wickednéls is enough to call down 
the immediate judgment * of Heaven; and let me not be thought too pre- 
fumptuous, if I afiert, that the hand of God is vilibly amongit them. Un- 
lelstheir manners change, I pronounce that they will not long remain in 
the nimber of nations. The fword of difeafe is no lels fatal than the wa- 
ters of a deluge t. 

« With regard to health, peace of mind, and vigour of body, the Mif- 
fonaries Rand on high ground, and mult appear to them [the Otaheitans] 
tobe under the immediate prote&tion of Heaven, while they [themle!ves] 
fall aroundNhem like rotten fheep.” 


Thefe and a variety of other obfervations and refletions on the 
culloms and manners of the Utaheitans are introduced—not certainly 
according to the happieft arrangement—during the paflage from Li- 
meo and Norfolk Ifland back-to Port Jackfon—not when the author 
was in Oraheite. 

During his fecond refidence at Port Jackfon, he, was much pleafed 
to find fevera! improvements, which le mentions, that had been 
made during his abfence, and nye lefs to find that a fhip bad arrived 
from Europe. The prefent {tate of our colony in New South Wales 
isdefcribed, and an account, given of the ptices of labour, and ufual 
modes of payment; and a characjer is drawn of the different de!crip~ 
tion of fettlers. The long expected Calcutta arrived trom India, for 
the purpofe of difcharging her cargo at Botany Bay, and taking on 
board a lading of country-wood for naval purp.fes. The Calcutta 
having completed her repairs and cargo, Mi, iurnbull, and the 
Captain [of the Margaret}, who had been the companion of his toil- 
fome enterprize, embarked ,on board,cthat fhip, jn. very il health, 
brought on.by along courfe of hardfhip.and fatigue, and were fafely 
landed again in England,, after an abfence ‘of four years and thirty- 
one days. Ags the Calcutta came round by Cape Horne, Mr. Turn- 
bull himfelf performed a voyage round the, world; but the written 


(tee 





* Mr. Turnbull believes in a particular Providerce—an exculable, per- 

PS, a fortunate error. “But no fire or brimfione, from Heaven, falls, in 
the prefent fiage of progrefiive grace, on a Sodom and Gomorrah, 

+ True: but this is a natural, not a judicial confequence. Itis a gene- 
tal law, not a particular or immediate interpofition of Providence. 
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234 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


voyage does not complete the circle. The voyage of the Calcuty 
having been already given to the public, ** he does not delay the cop. 
clufion of his narrative, by a tedious repetition of circumftances with 
which the public are already acquainted.” This was judicious; 
and it would have been well, if our fenfible, inftruétive, and enter. 
taining author had on all occafions been as careful to avoid repetitions; 
repetitions not only of what had been before ebferved by Capt. Cook, 
Capt. King, and others, but of what had been noticed by himfelf, 
For what concerns the repetition of what had been publithed by 
others, there is, however, fome excufe. They relate to facts ver 

ftriking and important ; and fuch facts deferve to be authenticated by 
the concurrent teftimony of different travellers. Nay, the reader who 
is not over-faftidious, in confideration of the various information and 
inftruction afforded by Mr. 'T. will not pafs too fevere a cenfure on every 
repetition made by our author himfelf. For example : we are not 
offended at being told again and again, that the ** Otaheitans are 


apparently fofter in their manners than the Sandwich iflanders, but’ 


far behind them in their fkill in the arts of life, and in their defire to 
acquire inftru€lion of every kind.” ‘Theophraftus confiders it asa 
matter of wonder, that in Greece, lying under the fame. climate, &e., 
there fhou!d neverthelefs be fuch a variety of characters. This isa 
very curious queftion. The diverfity, and indeed oppofition, of che 
racter between the Otaheitans and Sandwich, and other, iflanders, ap- 
peared an interefting circumftance to Mr. T. as the diverfity of 
character among the Greeks did to Theophraftus. The fuperior 
civility of the Otaheitans is attributed, on very probable grounds, by 
our author, to the eftablifhment of a regular kingly government, 
Was there ever a period when the natives of Greece were in as favage 
a condition as the natives of New Holland, or the Society, Friendly, 
and Sandwich iflands? May a period be ever expected, when that 
cornér of the world, prelerving ftill a diverfity of national characters, 
fhal! be as enlightened and refined as ancient Greece and the Grecian 
ifles? The auchor, in his preface, difclaims all pretenfion to excel- 
lence in the ftyle and diction of the work : he aims only at being in- 
telligible, and not barbarous. There is nothing offenfive in the gene- 
ral tone of his ftyle: it is perfpicuous, and, what we confider as not 
alittle praife, unaffe€ted, though we cannot fay, in every inftance, 
confonant to the rules of grammar. In pundtuation, which, as has 
been juitly obferved by Lord Kaimes, is in fact a part of Englith 
grammar, it: is egregioufly deficient: a defect which is not only 4 
great blemith in refpe& of beauty or elegance of compofition, but 
which leads, fometimes, toa momentary hefitation as to the meaning, 
But the moft important dete& in this work isy its want of natu 

and jult arrangement. Yet with all, its redundancies and defects, 
which may be remedied in any futuré edition, it is a valuable prefent 


to both learned and unlearned: to readers of books of all defcriptions: 
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dn ie Account of the Black Empire of Hayti: comprehending a 
ew of the principal Tranfations in the Revolution of Saint-Do- 
mingo; with its ancient and modern State. By Marcus Rainsford, 
Efg. late Captain Third Weft India Regiment, &c, &c.  4t0. 
Pp. 500. Plates. 21. 2s. Cundee, Chapple. 1805. 


Mae RAINSFORD has here given to the public an account 
of the important fettlement of Saint-Domingo, more iuccine, 
perfpicuous, and complete, than any which has yet been publifhed, In 
his firft chapter, he taxes an hiftorical view of the ifland, from its dif- 
covery by Columbus, towards the clofe of the 15th century, (whien it 
was called Hayti, by the natives) to the year 1789, when it had ar- 
rived at a very high pitch of profperity. Tn the felection of his ma- 
terials for this introductory part, he has evidently confulted the beft 
authorities, aud his narrative of faéts, and alfo his obfervations upon 
them, are ftri€tly impartial, The account of the Buccaneers, in 
which that extraordinary body of men are refcued from the calumnious 
imputations of Archenlotz and Raynal, and exhibited in a fair and 
proper light, without partiality on the one fide or prejudice on the 
other, is highly interelting. Having given a very accurate and full 
defcription of the Spanith and French parts of the ifland, he fays, at 
the clofe of the chapter. 


* To delcribe the productions of the French colony of Saint-Domingo 
would be enumerating [to enumerate] thole of the whole of the Antilles, 
Their principal were, however, as have been before defcribed, lugar, coflee, 
a indigo, and cocoa or chocolate. To thefe may be added a little to- 

C0, 

“ In return for the ufeful droves of cattle for flaughter and labour; {moked 
beef, bacon, ikins, and the greateft part of the money received from Spain, 
they lupplied their neighbours with wearing apparel, hardware, and guns. 

“ The population was confidered at about 40,000 whiles, 500,000 negro 
flaves, and 24,000 free people of colour; and the average exports, as flated 
~ hag Marbois, the intendant of the colony, amounted to 4,765,1291, fter- 

g: 

In his fecond chapter, Major Rainsford traces the origin of the 
revolutionary fpirit in Saint-Domingo. He aferibes it firft to the’vaft 
difprcportion between the number of flaves and that of their matters ; 
and fecondly to the vices and immorality of the latter. 


“ Thus an ignorance, in the firft inftance, of human nature, a blindnefs 
fo aGual circumftances, and a want of individual virtue in the colonifts, 
ot birth to the revolutionary (pirit in St. Domingo; which, inftead of 

§ Created, was only fanned into flame by the occurrences which took 
ce in the relations of the colony with the mother country, on the change 
of its government.” 


He confiders that the operation of the fame caufes, that is, a vaft 
Proportion of flaves to their mafters, great profligacy in the latter, 
Wnited to the want of a ftrong, wife, and cffective police, will in all 
R4 cafes 
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236 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


cafes produce the fame effe&t. But he does not undertake to {peak g 
the flave-trade in terms of condemnation. 


‘¢ Ble is an enemy to it, only, as he is to every employment which of 
ao wndue power to many, not the moft unlikely to abute it: and as a Wine 
cipe bollile to humanity and ineflicient in its porpofes. He is aware thy 
the trtuation of colonial flaves at prefent is, in many refpecis, luperior tg 
that of the labourers or the artizans of Britaiw. ‘The firtt have not, indees 
the command of feceffion, neither have the two latter the power; fori 
they ceale from labour, they eccale from its advantages, When it is cop 
fideced that the ‘artizan muft wander in tearch of employment, and fabmi 
to the eptienal reward of thoie who may chuie to employ him, after encoum 
tering diftrels in coniequence of repeated refulals; the flave will appeat 
more happy, though fometimes enduring corporeal punifhment too fever, 
whole food and rejidence is [are] provided without anxiety 3 and who is cen 
tain of employment, or of the fame provilion. 

“ Nor would the writer be fuppoled to jan@ion the means which have 
been ufed to procure an abolition of the trade, which he dilapproves ; much 
lefs the emancip:tion of thofe flaves already in the colonics. Of the latte 
ftep, the humanity would be equally problematical, with that which would 
digtate the liberation of the poor bird long 'nurfed'in domeftic comfort, to 
flutter a little while in folitary freedom, a ftranger to his own kind, and to 
the winds of heaven. 

** What has been faid, has arifen from a conviction that, but for the et 
cumftances already deferibed, a revolutionary {pirit would not have fo long 
been {pread throughout Saint-Domingo ; and to point out the beacon to the 
colonies of the Britith nation in the fame fea, with that which bas produced 
an illuftration of thele pofitions; anda picture fo full of terror; on this more 
will be faid, and with greater propriety, at the end of this work. 

“ Flafhed with opulence and diilipation, the majority of planters at Saint 
Domingo had arrived at a ftate of fentiment the moft vitiated, and manners 
equally depraved; while, injured by an example fo contagious, the flaves 
had become more diljolute than thofe of any Britifh tfland. If the matiet 
was proud, voluptuous, and crafly, the tay “was equally vicious, and often 
riotous; the punilhment of one was but The confequence of his own es 
celles; but that of the other was often cruel and unnatural. The proprietot 
could beat no tival in his parith ; and would not bend even to the ordinances 
of juftice. The creole tlaves looked upon the newly imported Africans 
with tcord, and juftameds yn eheir turmothat of the mulattoes, whole com 
ploaiow was brpwner syle fll were kept at a diftance from the intercourle 
of (he whites., Nor dadiihe bountlapies of fex, it is paintul to objerve, keep 
their wonted diftincuion, from the {term jmpalies that affect men, The 
European ladies too often participated in the autierity and arrogance of theif 
male kindeed: whilasthe jet-black heauty, among flaves, though (carcely & 
native of the land) retuled all eonimerce with ‘thofe who could not boat 
the faumerd: fon€tron with her elf. ) 

Such wasthe lituation of the isk abitants of St. Domingo in the begin 
ning of the wear T789, promt w any moyement thatdhould create an afer 
vefvence among them, or afford the one party an opportanity of oppoting 
the other; yet, while private’ fowls were eaquge for an opportupity to, burl 
into public clamour,. the Y ation. of 
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to burft; the people were chearful, the markets fo plentifully Rocked, the 
Jands loaded with production, and the colony, if ‘e ue whelmed with debt, it 
may be admitted to be faid, flouriihing every where. 


When things were thus fituated the revolution, begun in France, 
produced iis correfpondent effects in Saint Domir eo. But thé ne- 
roes were particularly ftimulated to ation, by the iiconfiderate efforts 
of a fet of pleuso-philanthropitts in Lurope, (of whom Major Rains- 
ford {pcaks much too favourably) felt-called Les amis des Nairs. 

: + 

« The unhappy eloquence with which the miferies of tlavery were de- 
pitted by them, and the forcible points of view im which all the errors of 
their opponents v were placed, as well as the enthutialm which always ae- 
companies the exertions of ardent minds, were certaimly the caule of bring- 
ing into action, on a broad bafis, that fpirit of revolt which only lleeps in 
the enflaved African, or his deicendant, and which has produced on their 
fide, and-on that of the white inhabitants of the colonies, fuch horrors as 
‘make ev'n the angels lieep.” 


Major Rainsford is of opinion that fome judicious conceflions to the 

ple ot colour, at this critical period, would have fecured the ifland 
from the horrors of fuch a revolution. But’ we mult confefs we fee 
no reafon for concurring with him in that opinion, When five hun- 
dred thoufand flaves were puffed up with notions of felf-importance, 
infeed with the revolutionary frenzy, and rendered fentible of their 
own phyfical ftrength, we do not fee how they were to be prevented 
from the a’ complifhment of their purpole by any thing but coercive 
meafures, and a fuperior military force. 

In the third chapter er is a detailed account of the mad proceedings of 
the French government ; of the conduct, or rather mi{conduét, of the 
fucceflive governors of Saint- Domingo ; of the atrocities of the F rench 
commiffioners; of the arrival, and operations of the Englith; of their 
evacuation of the iland; and of the confequent eftab|thment of ‘its 
independance. ‘This chapter contains a great deal of curious andvin- 
terefting sash Amidit the acts of barbarity remarked during the 
dreadful conflicts of which this ill-fated colony was dettined to be the 
feene, none was czleulated to excite greater indiynation and difguft, 
than the cowardly, cold-blooded murder of the Chevalier Mauduit, 
who commandéd the regiment of Port-au-Prince. ‘This gentleman 
WaS an a‘live and enterprili: ng officer, a zealous royalift, and exceflivel 
beloved by every man in his regiment. An enemy, of courfe, to all 
revolutionary bodies, he had, on a pa articular occafion, ‘taken thre co- 
lours from the national guards of the ifland, by whom he was, confe- 
ail holden inabhorrence. On'the arrival of two regiments from 

France, infected with the revolut ionary fpirit, the difcontent of the 
national guard became louder, and Maudurt’s own regiment began to 
View their commander with an eye of fufpicion. He perceived the 
form rifing,, and prudently refolved to avert its fury, if that were pof- 
ible, by having secourfe to conciliatory meafures, 


. Colonel Mauduit prepared, as the firft effort of conciliation, for a ref- 
titution 
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titution of the colours to the national guards, the unfortunate caufe of th 
alienation of his own troops ; and propofed, if they woald fupport him, ty 
carry them with his own hands, at their head to the church, in which they 
fhould be depofited: he harangued his grenadiers to that purpofe, and they 
promiled to upport him with their lives On the fucceeding day he put his 
propofed plan in execution, before the whole community of Port-au-Prince, 
A confiderable murmur took place, but means were taken by the citizens 
(amongit whom it is faid were fome he had moft injured) to prevent any 
accident.* 

‘« He had replaced the colours, and was turning, no doubt, to meet the 
gratulations of his troops, which had fo oftey cheered him, when one of 
them commanded him aloud to afk pardon of the national guards on Ais knees! 
He flarted with indignation at the propofition, and intending to offer them 
his life, rather than his honour, expofed to them his naked bofom. In an 
inflant, an hundred bayonets feemed to vie with each other which thould 
wound the degpeft, and he fell gored all over, while {carce an arm of the 
number he had fo often made happy, was raifed to fave him, or a voice 
among thofe fo often exerted in his ‘drow. to bid his (pirit reit.¢ The {pec- 
tators, however unfriendly they might have been to the difeafed, were petri- 
fied with aflonifhment and dilguft. Not contented with the extinction of 
life, this unmanly and treacherous number, whole conduét is, it is hoped, 
unparalleled, not content with defiroying his houfe, and every thing belong. 
ang to him, gratified themlelves with mutilating the dead wet f of their oneg 
Joved commanders; and by a thouland diaboli¢al contrivances, renderin 
difguiting in death a form which through life had been always beloved bs 
honoured, and fometimes refpected and admired. This wretched regiment 
met the proper fate of all fuch daflardly perpetrators. They were delpiled 
even by the foldicry whom they meant to oblige, compelled to lay down 
their arms, and fent prifoners to France, where, in fome thape or other, pur 
nifhment failed not to await them.” 


Never furely did any body of men, of the military profeffion, who 
mult be fuppoled to have higher fentiments of honour than any of the 
lower clafles of fociety, and the French army, under the monarchy, 
were commanded by men who made honour their idol, and whofe ex- 
ample, therefore, might naturally be fuppofed to have a very beneficial 
effect on their men ; never, we fay, did any body of men fo difgrace 
themfelves by the moft abominable acts of mutiny, rebellion, and mur- 
der, as the foldiers of France, who, notwithftanding their courage and 
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* « The exertions on this occafion of the brave Beanfobre were too 
firiking to be patled in filence, He had been firuck with a thot, when 
protecting the Colonial Committee, in the affair for which Mauduit was now 
atiempting an extenuation; yet with a generofity not often equalled, he was 
among the foremoti to {ep forward on the prefent occafion, and was wound- 
ed by a fabre in defending the life of Mauduit.” 

t+ “ Two officers named Galifeau and Germain, to their honour, did not 
delert their Colonel till the laft moment, but their exertions were of no 
avail; and the indignation of the foldiers being at its height, there was no 
time for preparation,”’ 
thei 
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their fucceffes, will be tranfmitted to pofterity, as objets of execra- 
tion to every man of honelty and feeling. 

The negrees appear to have vied with the French foldiers, in aéts 
of barbarity, ey of which were exercifed againft thofe mafters who 
had treated their flaves with the greateft attention, kindne{s, and hu- 
manity. ‘I wo or three of thefe acts are here recorded, but the author 
feems to have been dijgufted with his tafk, therefore, fomewhat ab- 
ruptly, concludes it thus, 


« Ti ferves few of the purpofes of hiflory to defcribe the various modes 
of torture which occurred to the favage iniurgents, or to relate accounts of 
the grofleft violations of virgins and pregnant women, in the prelence of 
their dying hufbands, or parents; much it is to be regretted, that civilized 
fates fhould ever find it neceffary to render torture of any kind familiar to 

r minds, for they are exhibitions that live in the memory, and fteel the 
heart ayainti thofe affeAions which form the grandeft boundary of our na- 
ture. There is reafon to fear that the perpetrators of thofe horrid deeds 
had been witnefles to the ridicule of mifery in others who fhould have 
evinced themlelyés fuperior to fych conduci, by the godlike attributes of 
mercy and benevolence; the licentiou/nefs of their intercourfe with the 
roaat flaves, could leave no impreffion to prevent a retaliation on the oc- 
cafien,.with objeéts, too, of fuch fuperior altration, alas! unhappily for 
themfelves.” 


Major Rainsford here feems to infinuate that, but for the tortures 
infi&ted on the negroes by the Europeans, the former would not have 
ated fo barbaroufly by the Jatter, Surely he has not made himfelf 
coaverfant with the hiftory of favage ftates, or he would have known 
that favages want no inftructions from more polifhed nations in the 
diabolical arts of torture. A perufal of the Hiftory of Dahomy alone 
would fuffice to convince him that his notions of favage humanity are 
erroneous indeed. In the laft fentence he forgets him/felf, by making 
the negro fee with the eyes of an European; the fuperiority of attrac- 
tion admitted by the latter woyld, unqueftionably, be denied by the 
former. His indignation, however, againft the conduct of the planters 
is perfectly juft ; we only diffent from the inference which he draws 

it. ‘TTocounterbalance, in fome degree, thefe favage horrors, the 
author recites, on the authority of Mr. Edwards, an inftance of extra- 
ordinary fidelity and attachment, difplayed in the conduct of one of 
the revolted negroes, to the family of his matters, 

One of the moft extraordinary circumftances attending this extraor- 
dinary revolution was that the perfons in power at Saint-Domingo 
were early apprized of all the plans of the negroes, and, of courle, 
might have prevented the execution of them; yet, from fome unaccount- 
able reafon, they neither difclofed, nor aéted upon, fuch knowledge. 
A man, named Ozé, who was a leader in the infurre&tion, was, at a 
Very early period, apprehended and condemned ; he begged a refpite, 
which was granted, when he difclofed the whole of the plans of the 
infurgents, but he was neverthelefs executed, and his confeflion rh 
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fupprefled. Upon its fubfequent difclofure, when it was too late t 
profit by it, it was found to be ttrictly correct. 


It was during the fiay of the Commiflioners, or immediately befog 
their arrival, that, in confequence of a refolution of the General Colonial 
Atiembly, copies of the depolition of Ogeé, given during the twenty-fog 
hours he was refpited, were obtained from the regiiter of the Council of 
the Cape; but not till they bad been imperioufly demanded. By thefeit 
was found, that if, inftead of being {uppreiled, as before mentioned, the evi 
dence had been promptly and decilively acted upon, all the horrors which 
had blackened the colony for the lafi nine nionths might have been, to 4 
great degree, if not entiiely, prevented. He ailerts upon oath as follows; 

‘ That in the commencement of the month of February preceding, if the 
rivers had not overflowed their banks, there would have been a rifing of 
the people of colour, who were to have fallen on the town of the Cape in con 
fiderable numbers ; that they were then re-united, to the number of eleven 
thoufand men, from Mirabalais, Artibonite, Limbe, Quanaminthe, Grand 
Riviére, and other rs, of the colony; that, at the fame time, one hum 
dred men of colour left the Cape, for the purpofe of joining their band: 
that he was certain that the authors of this revolt were the Declains> free 
negroes of Grand Riviere, now under acculation ; Dumas and Yvon, tree 
negroes; Bitozin, a free Spanith ‘mulatto; Peter Godard, and Jobn Bap. 
tifie, his brother, free negroes; Le Grand, and Touflaint Mezeau, lice ne 
groes; Peter Mauzi, Ginga Lapaire, Charles Lamadieu, the Sabourins, 
Johw Peter Goudy, Joleph Lucas, free mulattoes ; and Maurice, a tree ne 
gre; all under acctlavion, 

* That the grand movers of rebellion down the coaft were, Daguin, ut» 
der accafation, rebel, of Mirabalais; Pinchinat and Labaftille, under accu 
fation; that the moit violent partizans of the revolt, who had moved in 
large parties, were thofe who had thone in the environs of St. Mark, and 
who were endeavouring to excite it again; that there were at that moment 
many. people of colour in different quarters, who were very relolute fo 
maintain their projects, notwithiianding the numbers of thofe who had lol 
their lives by engaging timidly in the caufe ; that he remembered at prelent 
the name of one only, the fon of La Placa, a free quadron, whofe filter he 
had feen in the prions, and quitting Limbé to go and raife recruits in the 
quarter of Quanaminthe ; that thele recruits and rififigs of people of colour 
were continued there, under the countenance of Fleury and Hirondelle 
Viard, deputies of the people of colour to the National Ailembly, the one 
refidmg at Mirabalais, and the other in the quarter of the Grand Riviere. 

‘ ‘That atlemblies were yet held in the fubterraneous patlages neat la 
Crete a Mareau, and the difiri€ of Giromin,; in the parifh of Grand Ri- 
viere ; and that if he could be conducted to thefe places, he would lirive 
hard to take the cldefs of the rebellion ; that the agitation in which he tound 
himie't under in his prelent circumitances, did not permit him to enter into 
more circumftantial detat’s ; that he would acquaint us with the remainder 
when he became a little more tranquil; that it occurred to him at the mo 
ment, that Cattaing, a free mulatto of this dependency, is not concerned m 
any manner in the prelent affair; but if his brother Oge had fullowed the 
perfuation of Caliaing, he would have been brought into much greatet 
extremities,’ 7 
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¢ The Commiffioners for taking the depolition then ftated, that Ogé hav- 
jog heard the above read on the day alter it was made, and, being {worn, he 
confirmed it in every reipect, adding, ¢ that the two Didiers, brothers, free 
milattoes, whom he had ‘een but that time, and that John Peter Gerard, 
sid —— Caton, free maulattoes of the Cape, were employed to gain a party 
ofthe Grand Riviére; that they kept together by day, and diiperied at 

ight.’ 

« They mention, that, on being confronted with James Lucas, who had 
acculed him of threatening to hang bim, he aid, that ‘it was néceliary to 
tell them why Lucas had not intifted upon his explaining the reafon of that 
threat, left it thould coit him’ his life: that the faid Lucas had been always 


‘foremolt in every ‘petpetration of horror, the mott a@ive feducer of the 


blacks, and promoter of mafiacre, and hadeof necellity been refirained by 
him feveral times, on occations ‘which he repeated, 

‘That Fleury, Periffe, and L’Hirondelle Viard, arriving in the colony, 
the two former were larided at Acquin, and left at the heufe of Dupoat, 
but'that L’Hirondelle Viard proceeded to the Cape. 

‘ That La Pace, whofe father was then in prifon for ratfing recruits at 
Ouanaminthe, was of the number of thofe who marched from Limbé again 
theCape; that, to avoid fufpicion, he went to Port Margot, where’ he lay 
concealed for jeveral days ; that the fenior La Place had told him, he knew 
lis neighbour, who was a white man, would not inform againfi him, though 
he knew: all his proceedings : that he was fure Girardeau, then in priton, 
would declare nothing, becaufe he was too much his friend to betray him ; 
and that if he were denounced, he thould’ be forced to denounce many 
vihers, bothin Limbé and other quarters. 

‘ That he had omitted to mention, on the fubje@ of, Lucas feducing the 
faves, that Peter Maury had brought thirty flaves to Lucas, whom Ogé 
and his brother fent away again, the people of colour faying that it was a 
luture fupply : that he had, on the fame occafion, ‘a dilpute with the talleft 
of the Didicrs, whom he withed to fight with pitiols, on account of his 
treafons; that he had jeen a thort note, written by Peter Maury to John 
Francis Tefliers, by which he fignified, that he continued to collect together, 
and that the negro Coqguin and the Caflaing, armed with piftols mounted 
with filver, and a {hort (word which Maury had furnithed, watched every thing 
that paited, and gave an account every night to Maury: which was all that 
the acculed could declare at prefent, conjuring the Commiffioners to be per- 
luaded, that, if it were. poflible to obtain mercy, he would willingly expofe 
himlelf to every danyer to arreit the chiefs of the rebellion, and that in all 
circumftances he thould prove his zeal and retpedt for the whites,’ 

“He was, however, as before fiated,’ imuediately at the clofe ef the 
confeilion, hurricd to execution, and the whole fupprefled, without any 
proceeding upon it whatever, 

“ The matter of the depofition has been particularly given, for this rea- 
fon: it exhibits the manner of the rebellion, and the quality of its leaders, 
who appear to have been well acquainted, with ifs various manceavres ; 
and if the principal perfons mentioned, particularly Pinchinat, Cafiaing, and 
Viard, had been arrefted at that time, they would have been prevented 
forming their atfack of the 25th Auguft, Thus does party, which, a8 be+ 
fore deicribed, in dividing the colony of St. Domingo, unconfcioufly ac 
againit itfelf, and want of political forefight ruin the bett intentions.” 
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Sorry are we to fay, that St. Domingo is not the only place in 
which the [pirit of party is fuffcred to fubdue the fpirit of patriotiim, 
and in which public good is rendered tubfervient to private views! 
The fate of this valuable but devoted colony was finally fealed, by the 
madnefs of the mother country, difplayed im the emancipation of all 
the flaves. This produced the moft immediate and moft intolerable 
confufion. The Commiffioners called in the aid of the revolted ne. 

rees: a general flaughter of the whites enfued; and the Commif. 
Fodete themfelves, alarmed at the ferocity of their new allies, fled 
to their fhips. 


«“ Nor were the mulattoes lefs annoyed and vexed, when they found 
that the exertions again{t the whites, which they fauppoled confined to their 
intereft only, extended to the liberation of their own flaves, on whofe la 
bour their fortunes depended; they now perceived that they had been made 
the tools of the Amis des Noirs, in obtaining their darling objeét, the emau- 
cipation of the whole body of negroes. There is [are] an enthufiafm anda 
fanatici{m in politics, as well as religion, equally dangerous in both, which, 
with an unaccountable bigotry to their projects, mult have led the fociety 
to urge juch excelles. They could not have originally defired the effufion 
of human blood only, as hath been aflerted, however ftrongly they might 


allerwards have imbibed a fpirit of revenge againii their opponents. Such ° 


is the {pirit of jacobinifm, endlels, and undirected by any tocial principle. 

“ The efleét of the declaration cf freedom to the flaves themfelves, was 
fach as might naturally be expeéied from a people of their characier and 
condition. A confiderable part remained in their former fituation with 
their mailers, in preference toa change ; a greater number joined the party 
of the Commiflioners, who manumitied them; and, perhaps, the greatett 
number, fearful their liberty would not be permanent, RETIRED 1N SAVAGE 
BODIES TO THE MOUNTAINS.” 


It was at this difaftrous period that it was refolved, by fome of the 
chief proprietors, to claim the protection of England, as the only pof- 
fible means of reftoring peace and order to the colony. This mea- 
fure, however, had many and formidable opponents ; and the inha- 
bitants of the ifland were divided in their fentiments and refolutions 
on the fubject. Still, had the Britifh Miniftry aéted with decifion, 
and fent out a force adequate to the magnitude of the object in view, 
there appears to be little doubt but that the fovereignty of this im- 
portant fettlement might have been fecured to their country. But a 
{mall body of troops only were difpatched ; and, from ‘the reception 
which thefe met with, and the fuccefs which, at firft, they experi- 
enced, we are confirmed in our opinion, that, with the affittance of 
the French royalifts, a much larger force would have accomplifhed 
their obje&. Many acts of heroic bravery were performed, as well 
by the Britifh as by their brave allies, during the occupation of the 
ifland, all the principal places in which were tpeedily reduced. Mot 
of thefe acts are here recorded, in a manner that does honour to the 
narrator, as well for his feeling as for his impartiality. But all was 
in 
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“ Such was the end of this difaftrous enterprize, which had for five years : 
fed the hopes and vanity of the Britith empire, to which had been latterly j ‘$ aoe 
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invain; the blood fhed, and the treafure !avifhed, upon the occa- (| % du 
fon, were fruitlefs and unavailing ; and, after fucceflive governors Le Bio 
jad retired in difguft, General Maitland was fent out in the {pring of ed BE 
1798, who finally evacuated the laft poft remaining in poffeition of tae 4 
the Englifh, in the following Auguft. We have heard, that the loyal ae BR oh) 
rietors made application to this officer, to know whether it was hit 3 4h 
is intention to evacuate the ifland or not, with a view to difpofe of a a 4 
their property previous to the evacuation ; that they were aflured he Le aah | 
bad no fuch intention; and that, in coniequence, all their property cats 
was loft. We have alfo heard of fome other inftances of grofs mif- oh the 
conduct on this eceafton ; but as Major Kainsford is wholly filent ANE Batt i: 
upon the fubject, we mult fuppofe that we were mifinformed, ¥ y re ah 
+) an 






















interefts of a number of brave and unfortunate colonifis; and if the con- 
quelt of the ifland was fincerely intended, the means furnifhed were con- 
temptible, in comparifon even with the exertions of the inhabitants. It is, 
however, probable, that no force which could have been furnithed, would 
have been {ufficient to cope with the power of the revolted negroes; and if RN 
the Britifh colonies in the Antilles have been faved by thefe means, it is Lis 
only to be lamented, that their falvation colt (o dear, in proportion to their- t 
advantages to the country.” ; 


fcrificed many valuable lives, and an extravagant portion of the publie  B hak 
money. That it was undertaken with too little contideration, mufi be al- se me ah 
ways acknowledged ; for, if the Britifh Miniftry only meant, by finding Oh ye bed te 
employment for the French Commiflioners in St. Domingo, to prevent the ae 
feat ot war from being carried to Jamaica, they might have efle@ed this Re Beak 
tpofe, without entering upon fo large a field, or facrificing the lives and j 4 ee 


On this point we mutt differ from the intelligent author, as we 
think it evident, from his own ftaiement of facts, that a force fully 
adequate to the reduction. of the ifland, with the aid of the royalifts, 
might have been fent from this ccuniry. We do not pretend to fay 
how far it was either practicable or advifeable to fend fuch a force ; 
but it appears to us, that either fuch a force fhould have been fent, 
or no force at all; though, certainly, without knowing the motives 
by which Minifters were aétuated, and without being in pofleffion of 
the knowledge which influenced them, it would be very rath to decide — 
on their conduct. Shortly previous to the evacuation, the black 
chief, whofe name became afterwards fo juily celebrated, Touflaint 

‘Ouverture, rofe into notice. , 


REPRO G, 


“ He had throughout,” fays Major Rainsford, at the clofe of the third 
chapter, * been the moderator of all the different factions in the ifland, and 
Was every way fitted for its legiflator, as well as [for] its chief. He was, 

ted, one of thofe chara@ters whio invite the principle of an ele@tive mo- 
tarchy, but which are too rarely found to advife its univerfal adoption. His 

er will be more fully given in the enfuing part of this nan ; it is at 

ent fufficient to fay, that, although he detelied the conduct of the 
teach Commiflioners, he protected their office from indiguity, and fhielded 
them 
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them from vengeance ; he relieved the planters from the intolerable Cy Panny 
of the Commiffioners; he iaved the French army from punithment, ty 
ofien not greater than their guilt; and: would not permit the CUCT ale} 
cruelty of retaliation on the Britith forces, for the conduct of allies, whick 
even the colopilis regretted to adopt. He faved the life of General 1, 
véaux, who acknowledged the fact with gratitude ; and his intercourfe wi 
General Maitland was of the vobleft kind. Notwithftanding thele exe.’ 
tions, in which he had to combat with the natural prejudices of many of bi 
fullowers, he pr cerved their confidence in -his integrity, and their obed. 
ence to his withes, and was hailed, with great juliice, by Common conlent 
as the perfecter of the independence of St. Domingo. 


In the fucceeding chapters we have an account of the manners anj 
cuftoms, with other intercfting particulars, of this extraordinary 
Black Republic ; but our review of it muft be referved for anothe 
number. ’ 

' {To be concluded in our next.) 


y 

An Inquiry into the permanent Caufes of the Decline and Fall of friweafil 
and wealthy Nations, tllujlrated by four engraved Charis. By W, 
Playtair, Author of Notes and Continuation of an Inquiry int 
fhe Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. By Adam 
Smith, L. L. D. and Inventor of Lineal. Arithmetic, &c. defigned 
to fhew how the Profperity of the Britifh Empire may be prolong: 
ed. gto. Pp. 314. 1. sts. 6d, Greenland and Norris, Fit 
bury Place. 


N inquiiy into the permanent caufes of the decline and fall 
power and wealth, is, ot leaft, as curious and important a queftion 
as that relating to their nature and origin: as the dilcoveries cf am 
tomy are, at lealt, as important to the recovery or prolongationd 
health, as thofe of phvfiology. The very choice of this fubject would 
produce a very favourable impreflion of the author, if he had not @- 
ready given ample proofs of original genius, and a capacity equal’ 
adapted to minute attention and general views: to both difcrimit 
tien or analyfis, and combination ; to judgment and invention. 
The fubje&t of political economy is preffed on the confideration™ 
men in every period of advanced civilization, in every country. [%# 
hature and prefervation of the government is intimately conned 
with the ftate or condition of the people; and the profperity of the 
one, rightly underitood, is the profperity of the other. The truth® 
this is evinced by the maxims of the Chinefe empire, the oldeft in 
world. Political economy occupied the cultivated and fublime mim’ 
of Xenophon, Plato, Ariftotle, and Cicero. The infant colonits® 
Greece were wont to apply to philofophers for forms of governmetly 
or what we call confticutions; which embraced the education @ 
youth, the formation of the habits and manners, and; the manageme 
of the pailions, of the people. The fenators of Rome were profow 
politicians, ‘Ihe refult ot the noble hiftorian Salluft’s inquiries &* 
; cermin; 














gerning the nature and caufe of power, and of its decline and fall, is 
iven in a laconic and moft admirable manner, ** Dominion is eally 
teferved by the fame means through which it was acquired.”"* ‘This 
isalfo the moft general or grand refult of Mr. Playtair’s Inquiries. 
Hardihood, poverty, neceflity, induftry, frugality, and, in a word, 
manly and fevere virtue roufed into action and habit, conftantly ad- 
vances and makes conquefts on riches, indulence, luxury, and ener- 
vation. ‘This, it may be faid, being a truth inconteftible, generally 
known, and univerfally admitted, requires not any il'ultration, It is 
indeed univerfally admitted, but not generally known. To know 
things is, to know them in their circum(tances, caufes, and confe- 
uences. “The affent of the mind to any propofition without this kind 
of knowledge is vague and inaccurate; and, as divines fay of a cer- 
tain vague kind of faith, can never operate any thorough or lively con- 
viction, tar lefs any practical efficacy. 

The diffufion of knowledge and of commerce, ranging every corner 
of the world without a ftate, and penetrating every recefs within, has 
occafioned fuch a fermentation and mafs of exertion in our times, that 
the labour of the economitft is infinitely greater. than when the topics 
of economy were nearly confined to forms of government, education, 
including the ule or management of religion, manly and military exer- 
cifes, and agriculture. An immenfe revenue mu(t now be raifed for 
the ftate, and produétive employment found for various clafles of ma- 
nufacturers whole fubfiftence depends on continued induftry. The 
comfort of the people depending on various induftry, mult be ‘conti- 
dered and provided for, or they will, if not rife into commotion, and 
infurrection, languifh, decay, or migrate, at leaft from free govern- 
Ments, into other countries. This complicated tafk is not above the 
powers of Mr. Playfair. He traverfes this extenfive field with an ob- 
fervant and penetrating eye. He difcovers new objects, and places 
objeéts already known in new lights. He paints from nature and life, 
and we recognize and feel the juftnefs of his fketches. He refembles 
the moft excellent writers of memoirs among the French, who make 
Us perfonally acquainted with the perfonages of whom they write; and 
bears a very clofe analogy to Bifhep Burnet, who, in the Hiftory of his 
own Times, introduces us to fire-fides and familiar converiations. 
His obfervations are arranged in a natural and clear order: the very firft 
Confideration in all compofition. His reafoning is generally found, and 
his conclufions, on the whole, are juft and important. Where, per- 

ps, they are not quite fatisfactory, we ack nowledge that he has even 
by what may appear doubtful, prepared the way for farther invefliga- 
fon, He is, withal, very flovenly in his drefs. All affeCation of 
*rament in works of this kind is not only improper, but pedantic and 
idiculous, The ftyle of every work, however, fhould be perfpicaous ; 
0 which grammatical arrangement is fo neceflary, that where itis 
Wanting the didt:on fometimes becomes either wholly unintelligible, 





* Nam imperium facile iis Artibus retinetur quibus initio partum eft. 
Salluft. Bell. Cutelin. Cap. I. 
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or not to be underftood without difficulty. But, if his figures be n 
always beautifully, or indeed decently ‘* clothed with fkin and flefh, 
they are fenced with bones and finews.” He fometimes prefents us 
with nuts in the hufk, but they are worth the peeling as well as 
cracking. 

Mr. Playfair very juftly obferves, in his preface, that— 

« If it be of importance to fiudy by what means a nation may acquire 
wealth and power, it is not lefs fo to difcover by what means wealth and 
ower, when once acquired, may be prelerved. The latter inquiry is, DeTs 
iaps, the moft important of the two; for many nations have remained, 
during a long period, virtuous and happy: but there is no example of hap. 
pine(s or virtue refiding.amongft a fallen people.” 

Having briefly illuftrated this pofition, he goes on— 

* From this almoft univerfal picture we learn that greatnefs of nations 
is but of thort duration. Though the career of profperity mult neceilaril 
have a termination amongil every people, yet there is fome reafon to think 
that the degradation which naturally follows, and has always followed hi- 
therto, may be averted,” ‘ 

He fhould have faid, and no doubt meant to fay, for @ time averted; 
for he afterwards admits, page 6, that to {peak of the abfolute perpe- 
tuity or prolongation ad infinitum of national wealth and power is only 
a convenient fiction of language, like that of the contraét between the 
king and the people, and the conftitutional laws of a country being of 
permanent and eterna] duration: and he a!fo admits that neither vit- 
tue nor happinefs is to be found among a fallen people. ; 

But whether the degradation in queftion may, or may not be avert. 
ed, ‘fis the fubject of the following Inquiry; which, if it is of ime 
portance to any nation on earth, muft be peculiarly fo to England—a 
hation that rifes ftill, beyond the natural level affigned to it by its po 
pulation, but whole earneft wifh ought to be dire€ted rather to pre- 
fervation than extenfion ; to.defending itfelf againft adverfity, rather 
than fecking ftill farther to augment its power.” It was neceflary 
for our author, in his preface, to obferve alfo, that it is not concera- 
ing accidental caufes that he enquires, but only concerning fuch a3 
are permanent, that is, caufes that are conftantly acting and produce 
permanent effects. There arifes on the prefent fubje& an important, 
and to {peak in parliamentary language, a previous queftion, namely, 
whether ** {tates have secotalle by the conftitution and nature of 
ray the fame periods af infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that 
are found in the individuals that compofe them?” Mr. P. thinks with 
Mr. Burke—he might have added Profeflor Fergufon, and other wr- 
ters—that they have not. And indeed, he juftly obferves, that if they 
had the prefent inquiry would be of no fort of utility. 


It is of no importance to feek for means of preventing what of necel 
fity mutt come to pais: but if the word neceflity is changed for tendency 
propenfity, then it becomes an inquiry deferving attention ; and, as all ftatet 
have rifen, flourtthed, and fallen, there can be no difpute with regard to 
their tendency to do fo, There can be no difference of opinion concerning 


the utility of an inquiry into thofe mighty eventy that have cemoved wor 
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aydcommerce from the Euphrates and the Nile to the Thames and the 
Texel? Does not the fun rife, and do not the feafons return to the plains of 
Egypt and the deferts of Syria, the fame as they did three thoufand years 

»? Is not inanimate nature the fame now that it was then? Are the prin- 
ciples of vegetation altered? or have the fubordinate animals refuled to 
obey the will of man, to affft him in his labour, or to ferve hin for his 
food? No; WWature is not Iefs bountifdl, and man’ has more knowledge 
and more power than at any former period: but it is not the man of Syria 
or of Egypt, that has more knowledge or more power. There he has tuf- 
fered his race to decay, and along with himlelf his race has degenerated, 
Ifan inquiry into the caules of the revolutions of nations is more imperfeét 
and lefs fatistatory than when directed to thofe of individuals and oi fingle 
families, if ever it thould be rendered complete, its application will at leaft 
be more certain. Nations are exempt from thofe vicitlitudes which derange 
the wifeft of human plans on a finaller fcale. Number and magnitude re- 
duce chances to certainty. The tingle and unforefeen accident that over- 
Wwhelms a man in the midit of profperity, never ruins a nation, Unlefs it be 
ripe for ruin, a nation never ae ; and when it does fall, accident has only 
the appearance of doing what was, in reality, already nearly accomplifhed, 
This is no phyfical caute for the decline of nations. Nature remains the 
fame. And if the phyfical man has degenerated, it was before the authen- 
lic records of hiftory.” 


Thefe extracts from our author’s preface will enable our readers to 
form a fufficiently accurate idea of the nature of his defign. Of its 
execution, we do not hefitate to fay, that it is ingenious, able, and, 
as far as a defign of fuch magnitude and novelty can poflibly be ex- 
pected to be, fatisfactory: fatisfactory, at Jealt, in this refpect, that 
the inveftigation in which he leads the way, may, by the joint labours 
of men of genius and indultry, conduct mankind to the eftablifhment 
of knowledge, more certain and practical, on a very important 
fubje&. 

As Mr. Playfair’s defign is unfolded in his preface, fo we have a 
recapitulation of his general reafonings and inferences, in the eighth 
chapter of his third and laft book, entitled Conciusiun. 


“ The great end ofall human effort is, to improve upon the means which 
nature has furnifhed men with, for obtaining the objects of their wants 
and. wifhes, and to obviate, to counteraét, or-do away thofe inconveniencies 
and difadvantages which nature has thrown in the way of their enjoyments. 

“ With the mind the fame courfe fhould be ufed as with material bodies. 
It is impotlible, in either cafe, to create; but we may turn the good to as 
profitable an advantage as we are able, and counteract the bad. 

“ To attempt to hinder men from following their propentities when in 
power, is always arduous, generally meffeCtual, and frequently impra¢ii- 
cable; befides, when it can be done coercively, it infringes too much on 
the liberty and enjoyment of mankind. A controuling power thould beem- 
Ployed as feldom as poflible. 

* To attempt to {mother the paffions is vain; to controul them, difficult. 
Befides it is from energy, arifing from paffions or propenfities, that all good, 
4% well as evil, arifes, The butinefs, then, will neither be to curb nor to 
Suh, but to give a proper direétion. This is to be done by good habits, 
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when young, and a proper education, which cannot be obtained ty indiyj. 
dual exertion, without the afliflance of Government; an aflifiance, ther. 
fore, which it is bousd to give. 

« The general tendency of wealth and power is, to encrvate people, 
to make them proud and indolent, and, after a certain time, they leave g 
country. Individuals have no means to counteract this tendency, unlef 
the governing power of the country gives a general impul fi to them, iy 
cafes where they can act, and acts itlelf, with care and atlention, where 
individuals can a nothing. 

“ Inthe cafe of education and manners, in the cafe of providing for 
children, individuals may do much; but government mufi not only give 
ihe means, but the impulfe. In the cafe of the foil becoming infuflicient 
for the inhabitants, and of taxes and national debt increating, goveinment 
may flop the progrefs; and in the cafes of individual bodies trenching on the 
public weal, as well as in the tendency of inventions, capital, &c to emis 
grate to other countries, the government may counteract, and, perhaps, 
totally prevent them all, 

« Yn all cafes, iadividua's will and muft follow their lawful propenyities, 
both in the means of employing capita!, and expending revenue ; that is, 
they mutt be left free, in a general way, and only interrupted and regulated 
in particular cales; but, fometimes, the means mult be furnifhed them of 
going right, and in other cafes the inducements to do fo augmented. We 
fhall take the fubye¢is in the fame order that they followed in the ‘econd 
book, 

* Though the manners of people arrived at maturity, can only be regu 
lated by their education, when young, if that is properly attended to, it will 
be fufficient; for-though it will not prevent the generation that has attained. 
wealth, liom enjoying it according to the prevailing tafte, it will prevent 
contamination being communicated with increalfed force, as if now is, 
the childre The evils will then go on i a fimple proportion ; they now 
g° with a compound one, and the evils arifing from the luxury of each ge 
Reralion are derbled on that which follows after. If that is prevented, it 
will be all that probably is necetlary$ at all events, it is probably all that a 
potlible. 

“ In taxation, the government fhould fludy to do away what is obnoxiout 
in its moce ol colle &tion, for that does more injury to the fubject, Hi) many 
cafes, than an equal fum would do, levied in another manner; and wher 
paynicnts are to be made, the mode fhould be rendered as ealy as poilible. 
Every unnece lary trouble thouid be avoided in collecting a tax. In the tak 
on receipts and bills, why thould the tums to which they extend not be 
printed on them, fo as to prevent error, which is fometimes attended with 
great lols, and always with inconvenience? If this had been done, how 
many law‘vits, how many nefarious tiicks, would have been prevented? 
But, not to ipesk of thofe inconveniencies only, how much ufele(s trouble, 
uneafinefs, and uncertainty, would have been faved in the common way 
of tranfacting bufinefs? In moft cafes, the fubje@ is treated as if neither 
his treme, nor his conveniency, nor his feelings, were worth attending (0 
This is equally impolitic and unjuft: there is, perhaps, no country where 
people are more careful to keep within the pale of the law, than in Eng- 
land; but when they are within it, and have power, no people ule il wilh 
a nore in/ulting rigour; and for this there is no redrefs. 

* In many cafes, this would be etirely prevented, by proper attention 
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ig Grit laying on the tax. There thould be a board of taxation, to receive 
and digell, and examine, the luggeltions of others. Jp ihort, pains thould 
be taken to bring to perfection the fyitem. At prefent, itis left to chance ; 
that is to fay, it is left for thofe to do who have not time to do it, and, of 
confequence, the biunders committed are feen by al! the world. 

« The encroachments of feparate bodies on the public, it is entirely in 
the power of the ftate to prevent. It is owing to weakuels or careleilnels, 
or ignorance, that government admit of {uch encroachments, and ‘hey are 
sally to be prevented, partly, as has been thewn, by pofitive regulation, and 
partiy by counteracting them, whenever they appear to be proceeding in a di- 
rection any way ddulftful. When they do fo, the conclufion may be, that they 
are working for themfelves; and in that cafe, they ought to be very mi- 
putely examined into; and, in all public bodies, and men belonging to a 
clafs that has a particular intereft, generally derive their means of trenching 
on the public from government, it may very eafily controul their action, or 
counteract the effect. 

“ As lawyers have the adminiftration of jultice amongft themfelves ; as 
the executive part is in their hand, the law-makers thould be particularly 
careful to make them amenable by law for bad conduct ; it ought not to be 
left in the botom of a court, to firike off, or keep on, an improper man. 
It is nat right, on the ong hand, that attornies, or any fet of men, thould be 
fubject fo an arbitrary exertion of power; and it is equally unfair for them 
to be protected by having thofe who are to judge between them and tht 
public, always belonging to their own body. In defence of this, it is faid, 
that attornies are fervants of the court, and that the bufinets of the couct 
being to do juflice, their corre@tion cannot be in better hands. This is a 
tolerably ingenious aflertion, if it were firiétly trae; but the court confifts 
both of judge and jury ; whereas, in this cafe, the judge afiumes all the 
power; that is to fay, when a cafe 1s to be determined relative to the con- 
dud of a lawyer, a lawver is to be the tole judge; and the jury, who re 
prelent the public, are to have their pewer fet atide; thus, when their opt- 
hion is moti wanted, if is not allowed to be given. Under fuch regulation, 
what redrefs can be expeéted? As for the taxing cofts by a maiter, it is 
rarely,that a client, from prudential motives, dares appeal; and, when he 
does, the remedy is fi¢quently worle than the dileate; and, even in this 
cafe, a lawyer judges a lawyer. Without faying any thing againti the 
judgments, it will be allowed, that in neither cafe 1s the principle of Magna 
Charta adhered to, of a man being judged by his peers; belides, in every 
other fraud, there is punifhment proportioned to the crime. In this cafe 
there is no punifhment, unlefs the extortion is exorbitant, and then the pu- 
vihment is too great. It ought to be proportioned to the offence, as in cales 
ofufury, and then it would be effe@tual; but to let (mall mifdemeanors go 
free, and to punith great ones beyond mealure, is the way to elude punitfh- 
ment in all cafes. A man aught to pay his bill; let the attorney take the 
Money at his peril, and let there be a court to judge fairly, at little expence, 
aad with promptitude, and punith the extortion by a treble fine. This 
would anfwer; but all regulations, relative to law, are left to lawyers 
themfelves ; and the fable of the man, the lion, and the picture, was never 
fo well exemplified. Never, in any cafe, was redre{s more wanted; per- 

PS never was it lefs likely to be had. 

“ The unequal divifion of property, as has been thewn, arifes. partly 
from bad laws, and partly from neglect of regulation, It is, indeed, ~— 
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tie moft delicate points to interfere in; neverthelefs, as it has been proved, 
that laws do already interfere between a man and the ule of his property 
(and that it is, in fome cafes, neceilary that they fhould do fo), the quetiog 
is reduced to one of circumftances and expediency ; it is not one to be da 
termined, in the abfiract, on principle. It is alfo of too nice a nature to 
touched roughly by general regulation; but, if large eftates in land, ang 
large farms, were taxed higher in proportion than {mall ones, it would coup. 
teract, to a certain degree, the tendency of landed property to accumulate 
in any one perlon’s hand; and, except in land, property feldom remaix 
long enoug) in ore family to accumulate to a dangerous degree. 

« The increafed confumption of a nation, which we have found one of the 
caufes of decline that increales with its wealth, may be more effeciuall 
vented than any other ; not by interfering with the mode in which indivi 
duals expend their wealth, but by‘managing it fo, that vegetable food 
always be in abundance; and if fo, the high prices of animal food, and 
the low price of vegetables, will anfwer the purpofe of counteracting the 
talie for the former, which is the caufe of the dearth, and brings on depo- 
pulation ; and therefore its hurtful etfect will be prevented. 

“ To this gentlemen of landed property may object, and no“doubt will 
object, but let them confider how rapidly ruin is coming on. At the rate 
matters now go, it would not be furprifing, but a natural effect, if moft of 
the fields in Britain were converted into pafture, and our chief fupply of 
corn obtained from abroad. The rent of land would, indeed, be doubled, 
the wages of labour would rife more than in an equal proportion, and avery 
few years would complete the ruin of this country. “Fhe landed proprie 
tors furely would not, for any momentary gain, rifk the ruin of themfelves 


and of their country, for boti may be the confequence of perfitting in this ’ 


fyfiem, Or, if they perfift in it, will the government, which has other 
interelis to confult and to protect, allow that fingle one to {wallow up the 
re{t? 

“ It is true, the freedom of trade will be invoked; but the freedom of 
trade is a principle, not to be adopted without limitation, but with due re 
gard to times and circumflances; Ict it then never be invoked, upon a ge 
neral queftion, without examination. Though this is the true way of argt- 
ing the queliioi, let freedom of trade be taken in another way: let it be 
contidered as a general principle; it will then be immutable, and not be 
changed, The preicnt corn-laws muti, on that principle, be done away, 
and no bounty allowed for exportation or for importation, which, indeed, 
would be the beft way ; but at all events, let us have but one weight and 
one meafure for both parties, and not invoke freedom of trade to proted 
the corn-dealers when prices are high, and enact laws to counteract the ef- 
fects of plenty, which produces low prices. 

* On this tubject, government muii fet itfelf above every confideration, 
but that of the weifure of the country: it is too important to be trifled with, 
or to be bartered for any inferior confideration. 

“ ‘The prices of our manufaGiures will foon become too high for other 
nations, Our inventions, to abbreviate labour, cannot be perpetual, and, 
in lome ‘ ales, they can go no farther than they have already gone; befides, 
the fare inventions, copied by nations where labour is cheaper, give them 
ttill a fuperiority over us. 

ae If increated comumption was the leading caufe of the deftruction of 
Kome, to which money was feut from tributary nations, and cmp 
pure 
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Srcha’e corn (fo that its lupply was independeng of its industry), how much 
qwore forcible and rapid mutt be its eflects in this country, liv ng by manu- 
facturers, and having no ‘other means to procure a fupply from firangers, 
when this is necellary. 

« The burthens of our national taxes continuing the fame, thofe for the 

r increaling, our means diminithing; what could potlibly produce a 
more fapid decline ? 

« The danger is too great and too evident to require any thing farther 
to be faid; particularly as the laft ten years have taught fo much by 

rience. 

“It is unneeelfary to repeat what was faid about the mode of reducing 
the intereft of the national debt, without fetting too much capital affoat ; 
without breaking faith with the creditors of the State, or burthening the 
induiiry of the country. 

“On the increale of the poor, and the means of diminifhing their num- 
bers, enough has been faid. That mutt originate with government in every 
cale, and im fome cafes exclufively belongs to it. They muti act of them- 
felves with re{pect to the very poor, and to their children; with thofe who 
are not quite reduced to poverty, they fhould grant aid, to enable them to 
firuggle againft adverfity, and prevent their offspring from becoming bur- 
theniome to the public. : 

“ The other aflairs well attended to, capital and indufiry will lofe their 
tendency to leave the country; and if they thould continue to leave it, the 


gale will be defperate; for, after the lands are improved, and the bet 


encourageinent given to the employment of capital, and to the greatett ex- 
fent, nothing more can be done: it will find employment elfewhere, 

© The ellicacy ofa remedy, like every thing elle in this world, has a boun- 
dary ; but the extent and compats of that depends, in a great degree, on 
exertion and {kill, and particularly fo in the prefeatinflance. It remains 
with the government to make that exertion, either directly itfelf, or by put- 
ting individnals in the way to make it, 

“ The government of a country mult then interfere, in an active manner, 
in the prevention of the interior caules of decline. As to the exterior ones, 
they do not depend on a country itlelf; but, fo far as they do, it is exclu- 
lively on the government, and in no degree on the individual inhabitants. 

“ The envy and enmity which fuperior wealth creates, can only be 
diminifhed by the moderation and juftice with which a nation conducts it- 
lelf towards others; and if f@y are fufficiently envious and unfair to per- 
fit, a nation like Britain has nothing to fear.” But we mufi feparate from 
envy and enmity, occafioned by the poileflion of wealth, that envy and 
enmity that are excited by the unjuft manner in which wealth is acquired.” 


To this extra from that part of our author’s conclufion which he 
confiders as applicable to this country, we fhall add the following, 
which is an application of the prefent enquiry to nations in general, 


“ Ifthere is a leflon taught by political economy that is of greater im- 
portance than any other, it is that induftry, well direéted, is the way ty 
obtain wealth ; and that the modes by which nations fought after it, in 
the early and middle ages, by war aad conqueft, are, in comparifon, very 
effectual. 

“ Nothwithfanding that princes themfelves are now convinced of a 
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truth of this, by a ftrange fatality, the pofletlion of commercial wealth hag 
itfelf become the caufe of wars, not lefs ruinous than thoie that formerly 
were the chief occupation of mankind. | 

« Jt was difeovered, a lew centuries ago, that {mall principalities, and 
even fingle cities, acquired mo:e wealth ” indutiry, than all the mighty 
monarchs of the middle ages did by war; but we are not yet advanced tg 
the ultimate end of the lefions that experience and rea‘on give in regaid to * 
the jnterelis of nations, with regard to wealth and power. 

« To fuppole that mankind will ever live entirely at peace is abfurd, 
and isto fuppole them to change their nature. Such a severie would only 
fuit one of the revo'utionifts of France; but let us hope tliat there is flilla 
poflibiiity to leilen the caufes of quarrels amongtt nations, | The true prine 
ciples of political economy lead to that, and the object is luflficiently 
important. / 

“ By ag: iculiwe and manufactures, that is, by producing fuch things as 
are conducive to the happine's of man, the aggregate wealth of mankind 
can alone be inereafed. 

« By commerce, which confifts in conveying or felling the produce of 
indufiry, the aggregate wealth of mankind is not increafed, but its distribu. 

ton is altered. ' : 

“ As individuals, and fometimes nations, have obtained great wealth, 
not by producing, but by altering the diftribution of weaith produced ; that 
is, by commerce: that feems to tho'e who aim at. wealih, to be the 
greateti objeG of ambition. 

“ If every nation in the world were indufirious, and contented with 
eonfuming the articles it produced, they would all be wealthy and happy 
without commerce: or, if each nation enjoyed a fhare of commerce, in 
proportion to what it produced, there would be no fuperiority to create 
envy. 

“ Variety of foi! and climate, difference of tafte, of manners, and an in- 
finity of other caufes, have rendered commerce neceflary, though it does 
not increale the aggregate weaith of mankind ; but nations are in an error 
when they fet a greater value on commerce than on productive indufiry. 

** Some nations are fituated by nature fo as to be commercial, juft as 
others are to raile grapes and fine fruits; therefore, though one, nation has 
more than what appears to be an equal fhare of commerce, it ought not to 
be a reafon for envy, much lets for enmity. 

** Some nations alfo find it their intereft to attend chiefly to agriculture, 
Others may find it neceilary to attend more to manufaciures; but that ought 
to be no caule of enmity or rivalthip. 

“ With a view, if pofiible, to diminifh a little the envy and rivalihip 
that ftill tubfifis, let us take a view of this bufinefs in its prefent ftate. 

“ Britain, the wealihieit of nations, at this time, fells little of the 
produce of her foil, and a great deal of the produce of her indultry ; but 
fhe purchales a great deal of the produce of the foil of other countries, 
though not much of their induftry. In this there is great mutual convent 
ency, and no rivaliuip, In fact, her wealth arifes nearly altugether from 
internal induiiry, and by no means from that commerce that is the envy of 
other nations ;- or it is clear, that whoever produces a great deal may con 
fume a great deal, without any exchange of commodities, and without 
comnme§ce. 

* The Evglifh, number for number, produce more, by one half, than 
any 
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any other people; they can, therefore, confume more; they are, therefore, 
richer. as - 

« {f France would cultivate her foil with the fame care that we attend to 
manufactu es (at ihe fame time manufacturing for herlelf as much as the did 
before Lie Revolution), th would be a much richer country than England, 
without having a fingle manuta@ure for exportation. Her wines, brandies, 
fruits, &c. &c. would procure her amply whatever fhe might want from 
other nations. Let France make good laws to favour indutiry, and, above 
all, render property fecure, and the will haye no ocealion to envy 
England. ; , 

« Ruflia, part of Germany, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, are all in a fimi- 
lar fituation’” with France in this reipeét ; they wall each be as rich as Eng- 
land the moment they are indu/irious, and have as many inventions for the 
abbreviation of labour. 

« Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Pruffia, and fome parts of Germany, 
are more or lefs in the fame fituation with England ; i require to pay 
attentien to manufaciures, for they have not the means of raifing produce 
eough to exchange for all they want. 

« If there is any oceafion for tivalthip, or ground for envy, it is then but 
very finall; and it happens, that the rivalfhip which exilis is between thofe 
nations that, in reality, ought to be the leaft envious of each other; the 
pations who have the fewett quarrels are thole who really might be rivals. 

« Rivalthip is natural between thofe who are in fimilar fituations, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, might be rivals. England, Holland, Pruflia, 
and Denmark, might alfo be rivals; but there can be no reafon for France 
envying England her manufactures and commerce, any more than for Eng- 
land envying France for her climate, foil, extent of territory, and population, 

“ The way to produce the moft, being to give induliry its belt direction, 
nations, differently fituated, ought never to be rivals or enemies on account 
of trade. 

“ If thofe who regulate the affairs of nations, were to confider this in its 
true light, there would be lefs jealouly and more indutiry. 

“ There appears to be only one real caufe for war, fo far as it is occa- 
fioned by a with to obtain wealth; and that arifes from poiletlions in the 
Fail and Weft Indies, and America. 

“ If there were no fuch pofleffions, or ifthey were more equally divided, 
there would be very little caufe for war amongii nations, 

“ It may very poflibly, at fome didant time, be an obje@ for a general 


, Congtels of nations, to fettle this point; fo that it fhall be no longer an ob- 


ject of jealoufy. This can be done only by abandoning entirely, or dividing 
more equally ; but at prefent the animofity and enmity occafioned is (are) 
confiderable, though not well founded. 

“ The Spaniards are not envied for the pofleflion of Peru, nor the Por- 
tuguele for the Brazils, though they draw more wealth from them than ever 
England or Holland did from their foreign poffeffions; yet, England is, and 
Holland was, an objft of envy, on account of potleflions abroad. This is 
the more unreafonabie, that the Spaniards and Portuguele keep the trade 
firictly to themfelves, while England allows nations, at peace with her; the 
moft liberal conditions for trading with her Indian pofieffions ; conditions 
indeed, that give them fuperiority over ourlelves. This conduct ought not 
lo bring down upon England, envy or enmity (though it does) ; for the faé 
that if all nations were at peace with England, they might, ifthey 7 
capita 
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capital and fkill (and that they have not is no fault of England), trade wilh 
India to great advantage, while we have the trouble of defending our elie 
blifhments, and of keeping the country. 

“ Before the revolution, France obtained more produce from St. Domiy 
alone, in one year, than Britain did from all her Wet India iflands toge. 
ther in three years, aud much more than England did from all her foreign 
poflatlions together; yet France was never obnoxious to other nations op 
that account, 

“It appears, then, very evident, that the envy and jealoufy do not arife 
from the magnitude or value of forcign fossessions, but from fome other caule, 
though it is jaid to that account. This caufe is worth enquiring into, | 
appears that Holland and England have, alone, been caufes of jealouty ta 
other nations, on account of foreign poffeflions ; but, that Spain, Portagal, 
and France, never have, though there was more real reaion for envy and 
jealou'y. 

« The reafon of this appears to be, that thofe nations who excited no 
envy efcaped it, becaule their indolence, or mternal economy prevented 
them from becoming rich; but that Holland and England, which, in reality 
owed their wealth chiefly to internal indutiry, and very little of it to foreign 

fle‘fions, have excited great envy, and that England does fo to the pres 
ent hour. 

«* Tt. is, then, wealth arifing from indufiry, that is the obje& to be aimed 
at, and that cannot be obtained by war or conqueft, The purpole is not 
advanced, but retarded by fuch contefis; and if thofe, who rule nations 
would condeicend to enter into the merits of the cafe, they would find, nol 
only that the happinefs of the people, and every purpose at which they ait 
would be betteranfwered than by contetting about the means of wealth, w hich 
atari in internal indutftry does not admit of transfer. One nation may 
be ruined, and another may rile (as indeed they are continually doing) but 
one nation does not rife merely by ruining another; the wealth of a nation, 
like the happinefs of an individual, draws the fource from its own bolom, 
The potletiion of all the Indies would never make an indolent people rich; 
and while a people are indulirious, and induftry is well directed, they never 
can be poor. 

** Jt is to be hoped, that the time is faft approachirtg when nations will 
ceafe to fight about an object that is not to be obtained by fighting, and 


that they will feek for what they want by fuch means as are fale and prac 
ticable.’ 


Though from the foregoing extracts the reader will be enabled ta 
judge in fome meafure, both Mr. Playfair’s defign and execntion, we 
cannot refrain, in viewing a work of {uch novelty and importance, 0 
ome our readers with a yet fuller exibition of both. One of the 


rth ptinciples, indeed the moft effential in the prefent work, is 
that— 


« The fuperior energy of poverty and neceflity, which leads men, even 
under many diladvantages, to act inceflanfly in whatever way feems likely 
raife them to a level with thole that are richer, is (he ground-work of the 
rife and fall of nations, as well as of individuals. It is a continued and fe 
gular exertion directed to a proper objeat, that is wanted to obtain wealth; 
to procure this we muft imitate nature and create neceffity, But in ie 
por 
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‘tion as a nation grows wealthy, that neceflity is done away. It is of the 
art of prolonging necethity, or rather of reconciling necetlity with affluence 
and eale, fur which we are going to earch, that we may, by that @eans, 
reconcile affluence with indultry.” 

Hence our author is !ed to confider the general operation of wealth 
on the habits of life, manners, education, and ways of thinking and 
ating of the inhabitants of a country. He finds it directly to his 

urpufe to difeover what the natural operation is, by which induitry 

Lives a country—to the enervating habits of wealth, defcending by 
aconftant gradation from indguftrious ages, and induftrious individuals, 
toefteminate, indolent, aud idle pofterity, he would oppofe the edu- 
cation’ of youth of both fexes, under the impulfe and infpection of 
Government. This is the grand remedy, Other regulations, as 
modes of taxation, relieving the weight of public debt, means of 
fupporting the poor, the reduction of certain monopolies, &c. are 
propofed by our author, for the encouragement of induftry and adven- 
ture; but his grand counterpoife to progreflive luxury and enervation is 
EDUCATION, By educationin general,he underftands what makes man 
ufeful, refpe@able, and happy in the line for which he is detftined, 
whether for manual labour or for ftudy ; for a high or low fituation, 
What is uleful becomes a queftion of which he treats, in fome mea- 
fure depending on place, and {till more on circumftances. But good 
principles, honor, honefty, he obferves, are equally neceflary in every 
rank of fociety. In every mode of education the importance of t¥cle 
fhould be inculcated ; and that they may be adhered to, every man, 
either by inheritance, or talents, or habits of induftry, fhould have 
it in his power to command ‘the means of living in the way that he has 
been brought up. 


“ When the time comes that it is fixed on what line of life a young man 
is to adopt, then there thould be tehools for different branches, where 
there thould be knowledge taught analogous to the profetlion, For the 
mercantile line, for agriculture, for every line of life, boys thould be pre- 
pared; and above all, it thould never be negleed to iniiil into them the 
advantages of attention to indufiry, to doing their duty, and in every cafe 
making themfelves worthy of truft. 

“ Public examinations, fuch honours and rewards as would be gratifying, 
but not expentive, for thofe that excelled, would produce emulation, 
Though perhaps, it is not of very great importance to excel in fome of 
the ttudies to which a young man applies at {chool, yet it is of great im- 
‘portance to be taught that habit of application that prodyftes excellence. 

“ With regard to the education of the lower clafies, it would be no 
great additional burthen to the nation if there were proper {chools eflablithed 
in every parith in the kingdom, at the expence of the public, in order that 
there might be a proper control over thofe who teach, and over what is taught. 

ithout going fo far as to compel people of the lower clafles to fend their 
children to (elivol, ihey might be induced to do it for a thort time; and, at 
allevents, care fhould be taken that the teachers were fit for the office 
they undertake, : 
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«Tn no country do the lower clafles neglect the care of theirchildren more, 
or fet them a worle example, than in England ; they are moiily brought up 
as if the bufinefs of eating and drinking were the chief purpofe of humag 
exiliehce; they are taught to be difficult to pleafe, and to coniider as ne. 

ceflary what, in every other nation in Europe is contidered by the fame rank 
of people as fuperfluous. 

- Although the lower orders have as good a right as the moft affluent to 
indulge in every enjoyment they can afford, fai to teach this to children, 
without knowing what may be their lot, is doing both them and fociety ag 
injury. A great number of crimes arife from carly indulgence of children, 
and trom neglecting to infil into them thofe principles which are necellary 
to make them go through life with credit and contentinent.” 


Mr. Playfair, in a note obferves, that twenty pounds given to each 
parith for the eitablifhment of a {choolmafter, who fhould be allowed 
to add what thofe who were able could pay, might, perhaps, anfwer 
the purpofe, and would not amount to agreat fum. We prefume he 
has in view only England and Wales; for, as to Scotland, parochial 
fchools were eftablifhed by the Scottifh parliament throughout the 
whole kingdom, after the Reformation; a circumftance, which, we 
are furprifed that Mr. P. did not notice. Thefe fchools have certainly 
produced very great effects. ‘They certainly have had, and {till have 
avery large fhare in breeding that fpirit of adventure and enterprize 
for which even the lower clafles in Scotland are famous. But 
thefe {chools have alfo atendency to make young people diflatished 
with the occupations of their fathers, to fly at higher game, to drain 
every uleful hand from mechapichal employment, and, in a word, to 
produce all thofe evils which Ur, Mandeville lays to the account of free 
fchools, in his celebrated Fadse of the Bees, or private Vices public Be- 
nefits. Mr. P. by the bye, agrees with Dr. Mandeville in many 
things, though not in the point of free fchools. So alfo does Dr. 
Adam Smith, As to the latter, it is fcarcely poffible to fuppofe that 
he has not, in many things copied or followed Dr. Mandeville, though 
he does not acknowledge it; in the fame manner that he drew largely 
from Turgot and the oihér French economilts, without any acknow- 
ledgment *, But, to return to our author—the Lacedemonian Legil- 

]ator, 


Ae ge ee — ee - 








* See particularly his obfervations on the nature of money and value of 
indulry and labour, Vol. I. p- 270; and on the prodiyi us effects of the 
diviton of labour, V. IL p. 267, Even Mr. Hume may be fulpeéied of 
ftealing from Mandeville. Compare Mr. Hume’s E‘lay on Belief, with the 
following, “atk not only the divines and moralilis of every nation, but likewile 
all that are rich and powerlal, about real pleaiure, and they'll tell you with 
the Stores that there can be no true felicity in things mundane and corrup: 
tible. But here look upon ileir lives and you'll find they take delight in no 
other, What mull we do in this dilemma? thall we be fo uncharitable as 
to lay that all the world prevaricates, and that this is not their opinion, let 
them talk what they will? or fhall we be fo filly, as relying on what they 
fay, to think them incege in their fentimentg, and fo not belicve our own 
eyes? 
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tor, Lycurgus, preferved, by his inttitutions, the fevere virtues of his 
countrymen, and their.independence, for feven hundred years: but he 
quenched the flame of pleafure by withdrawing the fuel. Mr, P. 
attempts a more arduous tafk, to nourifh luxury, without which there 
cannot be induftry and commerce; and yet to maintain the virtucs of 
fobriety, temperance, diligence, and comenrment, among the mals 
ofthe people. ** Can a man, fays Solomon, take coals into his bofom 
and not be burnt?” As to the poilibility of infpiring “ good pr neiples, 
honour, honeity, and integrity, by means of education,” it is not) 
for wantof either teaching or preaching, if thefe do not already lift up 
their heads and flourifh. But Mr. P. propofes fome improvements in 
the modes of education. Some of thefe, if they can be carried into 
practice, may, perhaps, be attended with good efic&ts. We with 
they may. But with the exception of what he fays on the citablith- 
ment of parochiel fchools, his other projeats, on the head of educa- 
tion, do not appear to us to be very promifing, or in every inftance 
eafily practicable. His ftrictures on the keeping a great number of 
girls together at Boarding Schools, b: yond the age of fourteen, are juft 
adimportant. There are many truths, of a moral and political na- 
ture, illuftrated in the Inquiry before us, with fingular felicity. The 
molt important of all, indeed the general refult of the whole is, that 
anation in the midft of the moft {plendid career of profperity fhould 
be more anxious to preferve than to extend its acquirements, external 
and internal. It is not wife, perhaps, to haften with too much {peed 
tothe utmoft degree of perfetion in any national purfuit that itis in 
our power to attain. It woulggbe wile to advance tothe goal, notra- 
pidly, but by flower degrees :* Perfection is never long, or eafily 
rendered ftationary : when things do not go forward, they naturally 
go backward*.”” To employ arms and the public revenue for the far- 
theft poflible extenfion of colonization and commerce is downright 
madnefs, Nothing fudden is deep-rooted and Jafting in the political 
any more than in the phyfical world. It would be well for nations to 
attend more to the duration than the intenfity, fo to fpeak, of their cx- 
iftence. If their rife would be more flow, they would hover longer 
found the fummit, and they would go down the hill again by more 
leifurely and ealy gradations. 

We have been feduced into a more copious account of this work 


“eee, 





eyes? or fhall we rather endeavour to believe ourfelves and them two, and 
fay with Montague, that they imagine, and are fully perfuaded, that they be- 

fe what yet they do not believe? Thefe are bis words: ‘ Some impofe 
nthe world, and would be thought to believe what they really don’t: but 


much the greater number impofe on themfelves not confidering, nor tho- 


foughly apprehending, what it is to believe. 
; Fable of the Bees, Vol. Il. p. 136. 


* “ Difficiles in perfeGto mora eft: naturaliterque quod procedere non 
Potelt recedit.” M, veut. Parerc, Hist, Romay, Lib, I, Caput the 
than 
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than our limits pre‘cribed, by the novelty of the fubject, and iniers 
of the matter. And yet ic is not without difficulty and regret that we 
refrain from extracting fome of Mr. P.’s ftrilures on the en. 
croachments of lawyers, and of that ¢/prit de corps which pervades all 
public bodies from parith veftries upwards. 

Whatever may be thought of the eficacy of thofe preventives which 
are proferibed by Mr, Playfair for averting, or averting for a time, the 
decline and fa!l of nations, it muft be allowed that they have a tea. 
dency this way. If the means recommended by Lord Bacon fail of 
PRULONGING HUMAN LIFE, they are at Jeaft fafe, and falutiferous, 
If the ends propofed refpe&ting the lives of both individuals and Rates 
be not attained, yet many important truths are brought to light in the 
puifuit of them, in the fame manner as the moft valuable ditcoveries 
in chemiftry have been made by the alchymifts while in ftearch of the 
philofopher’s tone. 

We are now to prefent our readers with a few of Mr. Playtair’s 
muts in ihe husk, by way of proof and illuftration of what.we have ob 
ferved above on the tubject of his ttyle, generally flovenly and inae. 
Curate, often uncouth, and fometimes almoit unintellivible ; or, a 
leatt, not to be underftood without feme pains, In his preface, 


pegs 
Q, patag. 2, he fays— 


t 

“ There remains but one other confideration i” retly to this; and thatis, 
whether fiates have peceilari!v, by the conititution’ and nature of things, 
the fame periods of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that are found in 
the individuals that compoie them ?” 


What is the objection to which th@jeply is made? Let the mof 
attentive and penetrating reader perufe the whole preface up to this 
quotation, and we dety him to pint out any one paragraph or fen- 
tence in which any odjection or doubt is ated. We can only infer, 
from the general icope of Mr. P.’s reafoning, that he fuppofes it 
may be queftioned, or doubted, whether the caufes of decline be net 
only natural, but neceflary ; and to that queftion or doubt, he replies 
by ftating the very fame quettion, though in other words, and difcul- 
fing it. He is confcious of what pafles within the clofet of his own 
pericraniam ; but the reader is not. The reader requires that a door 
or window fhould be opened by the aid of words. 


P. 87, parag. 3.— But all thefe avail nothing againit habits of indaliry, 
and being taught to expe@ nothing from others, but to depend all on one’ 
own powers. With this fingle, but fignal, advantage, the fons ot the 
wealthy citizens are always yielding to the fon of the peafant.”’ 


What ?—The advantage is certainly on the fide, not of the former, 
but of the latter. 


Paye 84.— Britain can only be firm and juft [he thould have faid, jue 
and firm] in its conduc towards other nations, give up ufelefs potlefhons 
defend its true rights to the laft point, encourage induftry at home, and take 
every iiep to prevent the eperation of thole caules of decline that we have 
been examining.” , 
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fsthis all that Buirai n cart do ?—-No: but Aly. P. means, and thould 
i, that this ts al | that is Rene sry | tor the end in quettion. In 


bat? (a) iu 
soe place, Mr. P. fp eaks of *© wealthy, or, at leatt, affl ne NACLONS, 

i WEALTH, at les t affluence.” ‘Ve e value Mr. Playfair’s matter 
ery much. It would, “doubtiels, be valued more by others, if he 
were attentive to his manner; but if he has not tume, or does not 

choole to learn how, to thave his own beard, why note all in the aid of 
iba rber 

It ai remains for us to take notice of Mr. Playfair’s mode of ex. 
prefling ideas«by engraved lines or charts. ‘This mode ot conveying 
ideas, which is very 5 Rist potieils, among other advantages, 
that of fetting all the centures of grammarians and rhetorictans, wholly 
at dehance. a charts are accompamed with proper detcriptions 
of explanations. The) exhibit the migrations, the rile, the duration, 
and the decl: ne and fall of the wealth and pewer of nations, ina man- 
oer WONG lertully ealy and impreil live. The y require no exertion of 
thought, belides that of attention to the « onp HW ATIONS, 

It mav be obferved that there is a dilpelition, a turn, a conftant 
fut of the mind, to clothe every idea—both abitract ideas and thofe 
rived from the other fenfes—in the garb and colour of sigutT. This 
being, with re{pect to knowledge, the predominating fenfe, extends its 
fluence and, in fome meafure, its reign over the other four, as well 
asall that has been called ideas, ideas of reflexion, fubjects of confci- 
oufnefs, and, by a moft ingenious, fubt!e, and accurate metaphyfician, 
though no writer,* refenfations. But this is not the crrcumftance that 

hrit luggefted the invention of linea) arithmetic to our author, Thouch 
rile in the refources of genius himfel!, he owes, and acknowledges 
himfelf indebted for this invention to his excellent brother, the Rev. 
Mr, John Playfair, moft honourably known to the philofophical world 
asthe editor of Euclid, and the author of Proois and Iluitrations of 
the Huttonian Philofophy, and who has lately been tranflated from 
the Mathematical Chair to that of Natural Philofophy in the Univer- 
ity of Edinburgh. 


“ T think it well,” fays Mr. W. Playfair (in an advertifement prefixed toa 
his work), “ to embrace this op portunity, the bett | have had, and, perhaps, 
the lait | ever thal! have, of makir ng fome return (as far as acknowledgment 
areturn), for an obligation of a nature never to be repaid, by acknow- 
ledging publicly, that, to the beit and moft affectionate of brothers, 1 owe 
asd invention of thoie charts. 

At a very early period of my life, my brother, who, in a moit exem- 
ral manner, maintained and educated the family his father left, made me 
keep a regifter, exprefling the variations by lines on a divided feale. He 
faught me to know, that whatever Gan be expreiled in numbers can be re- 
Ptelented by lines, The chart of the thermometer was on the fame prine 
ciple with thofe given here. The application only is different.” 
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* Genera! Robert Melville, of Mount Melville, Fifefhire. 
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In Chart 1, reprefenting the rife and fall of nations that have bes 
particularly diftingu fhed tor wealth or power, there is one thing 
wanting, that is referred to in the explanation, ‘This cannot, ppp. 
perly fpeaking, be called a DEFECT in the engraving, which is a yen 
curious and impreflive exhibition of the migrations and viciffitudes of 
wealth and power: As a fomewhat of redundancy in the defcription, 
“© The part fhaded of a darkith colour, and growing gradually lighter 
at both edyes, reprefents thole centuries of ignorance which fucceeded 
the fall of the Roman empire.” (P. 78.) This part of the defign 
may be iupplied in future editions, when the plate, fo improved, may 
be fent to the purchafers of the preient edition. 

In page 13, we meet with a reference to Appendix (A.) and in page 
21, to Appendix (B). But Mr. Playfair informs us in a note atthe 
end of the work, that the defign of an Appendix was altered * from 
the confideration that readers of hiftery do not require folitary 
facts, by way of illufiration, though fuch are (or may be, for they 
are not always fo) eafy to be produced.” We cannot: as critics but 
proce(t againtt this utter rejection of Appendixes. For the fame rea 
jon precifely, Mr. Playtair fhou!ld avoid making notes. For Appea- 
dixes are nothing elfe than bundles of notes and illufirations ; yet we 
are indebted to Mr, Playfair himfelf, for a great variety of notes, 
very well calculated for the proof and illuftration of different parti. 
culars. “che volume is very properly wound up, with a very judicié 
ous and pretty copious Index, 


Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783 
By Robert Beatfon, Efq. L.L.D. 6 Vol. Longman and Co. Lon 
don; A. Conftable and Co. Edinburgh ; and A. Brown, Aber- 
deen. 1804. 


6 ipa three firlt volumes of this interefting work were publifhed 
before, and were very favourably taken notice of, by different 
reviews, 10 17QE. , 

The firft and fecond volumes contain a minute and circumftantial 
account of the naval fervices and tranfactions of this country, and 
the military operations conneéted with them in different parts of the 
globe, from 1727 to 1762 inclufive. And to thefe the third volume 
ferves as an appendix, in which thofe materials, that would have 
tended to incumber the text and interrupt the narrative, fuch as th 
defcriptions of places, public letters, capitulations, naval and military 
returns, lines of battle, &c. &c are carefully collected and chronolo- 
gically arranged. 

The fourth and fifth volumes comprife the naval proceedings of 
Great Britain, with fuch military operations as were contemporane 
ous and connected with them from the peace of Fontainbleau in No- 
vember, 1762, tothe treaty of Paris in 1782. 

And the fixth yolume is an appendix to the fourth ang fifth, con 
taining 
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taining (uch papers, documents, and materials, as could net with pro- 
priety be introduced into the tcxt. 

As the profefl-d object of Doctor Beatfon, in this perf: rmance is 
togive a diltinct, minute and crcumitantial narration of the naval 
fervices and tranfaCtions of Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783, and 
offuch military operations only, as were dependent on, or at leait natu- 
rally connected with them, itcannet in any refpect be regarded either 
asaveneral hit ry of this\ountry, or even a complete pariicular hittory 
of her fervice both by fea and land during that period. He might, 
perhaps, Without impropricty have called it the hiftory of the naval 
tranfactions of Great Biitain, and of juch land-fervice as were con- 
nected with them from 1727 to 1783. But he has m delily declined 
afluning the name of Ar/fory for it, as he informs us from ad ffi ‘ence 
in his own abilities to give iC that high polith and tinthing which a 
well-written hiftory requires. His {ty!e, however, th Wet {in ple. 
naked, and unadorned, is better calculated for the corr @ narration of 
truth, which is the eye of hiltory, than one that ts laboured, ttateiy, 
affe@ted, flowery, or highly finithed. 

Although his principal! object in this work was to recount minutely 
and particularly the maritime affairs of Greeat Biiton, be deemed te 
expedient, ufeful, and rcequifite, to record fuch mi tary © p rations as 
had any rclation to them, that his read rs might be able to perceive 
the effects of both fervices judicioufly combined and their mutual in- 
fluence on each other. Our infular fituacion naturally creates an in- 
feparable connexion between them in molt calcs, and renders the co- 
operation of fhippins on almott every military enterp ize to a certain 
degree indifpenfibly neceflary. (ius troops themicly-s ought, there- 
fore, in time of peice, to be inftru@ed in the ule of the oar and the 
Manasement of boats and imal! crafts; and to be made a fort of am- 
phibious animals before they take the field, in order to render them 
uleful in various ways, and their operations fucce!s‘ul oa aciual fer- 
vice. Such a fyftem of ferviceable inflru€tion m eht calily be carried 
into effect without preventing them from acquinog a knowledge f 
all the effential parts of tactics and difeipline. “he hab.tuating of 
them in time of peace not only to fuch tervices, butali{o to the ereciion 
of Wo: ks, and the performance of « yey otuer duty and ipecies of fatigue 
Occafionally that are requifite on a campaign, would give thom im- 
menfe advantazes over troops unaccuftomed to them. The principal 
part of their time and attention is generally dir cted towards trifling 
odjects, manoeuvres, and exercifes, that are better calculat-d for pleal- 
Ing the eye than defeating an enemy, that are not only ufelefs in the 
field, but ucteily impracticab!e in action. The trush, indeed, is 
this, that marines are the natura! troops ¢ f this country, 

This work begins where Dr. Campbell in his lives of the Admi- 
rals leaves off ; and, although it extends down only to 1782, the aue 
thor informs us, that he means to continue it to 1759, and tnat this 
Continuation of it is in great forwardnefs. 

In reyard to his ftyle, he obferves, that he meant it to be plain, 
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and withed it to be perfpicuous. 
intention, and obtained his with. 
per to lay before our readers, a Ipecimen or two of his manuer olde. 


feribing naval actions, 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
We think he has accomplifed hig 


It may not, however, be impro. 


The one is the ensavement between Sir Edward Hawke and M. 


De Confians, on the igth November, 1759, with his oblervations 
thereon. 


“© On the 10th, the wind at laft became fair; when Sir Edward Hawke 


ordeved the Maidtione and Coventry trigates a-head of the fleet, the one 
on the tarboard, andthe other on the laiboard bow. 
of the 20th, he ordered the Magnanime a-head to make the land. 


Waily in the morning 
About 


half an hour after eight, the Maidfione made the tignal for feeing a fleet; 
and, foon thereafter. the Magnanime made the fignal that they were ene. 


‘ 
Mics, 


Sir kdward Hawke immediately made the fignal for a line-of-battle 


abrealt, inorder to draw the thips that were aflern up with him ; and fooy 
afterwards, he made the fignal for the feven thips nearelt the enemy te 
chale, draw into a line-of-battle a-head, and to endeavour to ftop them, 
until the reli of the [quadron could get up, hoping by this means to bring 


ona general engaycmenf, 


my’s fleet, they 


they would foon have overpowered, 


When the Maidfione firft vot fight of the ene. 
were in chale of Commodore Dutf’s {quadron, — whied 


« On their difcovering Sir Edward Hawke’s fleet, they fell into great con- 


fufion, but feemed at lait to come to a determination to fight. 


They te 


called their thips that were in chafe of Commodore Duff’s fyuadron, and 


endeavoured to torm a line. 


Every one thought, from the equality of the 


two fquadrons, the battle would be long and bloody; yet in all the Britiih 


fleet, there was not a lailor but reckoned on victory. 


The ditpofition of 


the enemy was of great fervice to us, as, while they were forming their 


line, our (hips approached them fail. 


When nearly up with them, M. de 


Conflans fecmed to have changed his plan of operations ; and, inflead of 


walling to engage the Britifl fleet, he made off. 


They were then neat 


their own coat, with the dangers of which they were well acquainted, 


and at the fame time knew how to avoid them. 


Perhaps M. de Contlans 


imagined, that getting the Britifh fleet to follow his among the rocks and 
flloals, with which the thore abounds, and of which we were in a grea 
meature ignorant, was the belt and jureft expedient he could fall upon to 
defeat it, efpecially as the weather was tempetiuous, and the day almoit af 
the thortelt. The enemy endeavoured to keep their flect together, and 
fieered right before the wind for the fhore, which was not more than fout 
leagues to leeward. 

** At two o’clock, they began to fire at our headmoft flips; and about half 
an hour afterwards, the Warlpight and DorietMire being clofe up with the 


enemy’s rear, Sir Edward Hawke made the fignal for engaging. 


Soon a 


ter the Revenge, Magnanime, Torbay, Montague, Relolution, Swiftlure, 
and Defiance, came into adtion. The battle now raged with great fury. 
The Formidable, in which was M. du Verger, the French Rear-Admisal 
was attacked by the Refolution, when, after fuflaining a fevere cannonade 
trom her, and a broadfide or two from every Britith thip as they patied, the 
Fo; midable ttruck about four o'clock. Captain Speke fent his boats a? 


took poileffion of her. 


The lots of men on board the Formidable w4 


dieadiul; M. du Verger, and upwards of two hundred men being killed. 


Meanwhiler 
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Meanwhile, the Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and all the fhips in the rear, afed 
every means In their power to get into action, The Thelée fuflained a 

warm action with the Magnanime; but the latter being difabled, by one 
of our flups runn iny fuubot her, the fell atiern. The Thelee was then at- 
taked by the Tor iy, Captain Keppel, the former of which toon after 
wenttothe bottom. This melancholy accident happened through a piece of 
feli-pride of her Captain, who had ordered his lower tier of guns to be ran 
out when he firft engaged with the Magnanime ; and toon after he began to 
ewgage the TPorbay, 4 heavy (quall of wind came on. Having omitted to 

der his lower ports to he thut, and the pilot informing hin, that the 
vellel was by (his means flipping a great deal of water; he was piqued at 
being taughesiie duty, periited in keeping the ports open, and joun after, 
the Thelee funk Ot acrew which confified Ol eight hundred men, only 
twenty were faved; thefe were picked up the next morning by the Biitiih 
from the topmatts of the wreck, whici appeared above water. Betore 
this accident, her Captain, M. de Keslaint, was eitcemed a good othcer, 
Owing to the fame caule, the Torbay was 10 the greateit St ver of a dimi- 
larfaie; when Captain Keppel by ‘uperor (eamanthip, and ordering the 
lower ports to be ihut, faved the ‘hip; but a great deal of the ‘Torbay’s 
powder was ipoiled, which obliged Captain Keppel to order his men, when 
they were going to engage the Thefee, not to throw away a thot. Soon 
afier this, the ene my's ihip the Superbe went to the bottom, luppo! ed to 
have periilied from the fame caufe which proved fatal to the Thelée. 

“Sir Edward Hawke was extremely anxious to get along-fide of the So. 
leil-Royal, on board of which was M. de Conflans; but the French Ad- 
miral, not relithing fuch a potent antagonili, kept going off, leaving the 
rear of his feet engaged. Lord Howe in the Ma ignanime, foon ot clole- 
ly engaged with the unfortunate Phe'« ée; when the Warlpight eagerly 
pulhing on; in order to flop the enemy’s van from getting off, ran foul of 
his hip. The Magnanime and War!pight were jioon lepar, ated, without ful- 
taming much damage trom each other, His Lordthip then renewed the at- 
tack of the The! Pg when bei Ing again run foul of by the Moi tague, the 
loreyard of his thip was carried away. The enemy’s fhip made off; aud, 
before the two veiicls could get clear of each other, 
to the great grief of Lord Howe, who was heard to exclaim, that b 
inluck y difafter, they would lole their fhare of the glory of the day. But 
odierving the Fr nch Heros to the le rewar d, and tomewhat dilabled, he 
bore duwn {fo clole upon her, that, in ranging along-lide, he car.ied away 
the fluke of one of his anchors. He attacked this thip with the greateit 
bravery, and foon compelled her to firike. She came to an anehor ; it 
blowing very hard, no boat could be fent on board of her: and her Cap- 
fain ran her afhore in the night, and landed his men. The British eps had 
how got well up with the enemy’s fleet. The Royal George was in the 
centre firing at every fhip within reach, The Vice-Admir. i, Mars, Hero, 
oe were all put hing hard to come in fora i ire of th 

little ‘ht night, the enemy ’s fleet divided ; and M. de Beaulre mont, 
he French Vice-Admiral*, with the Tonnant, Orient, Intrepide,, | \lag- 
iilique, Dauphin Royal, Julte}, Dragon, Brilliant, and Bizarre, went off 
to the fouthward, within the Four-bank, fuppoled with a detign to draw 


the Britith after them, in order to lead them on the bank. Sic Edward 


the was out of reach, 


y this 


rat ry of the day 


eee 
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This ; is yh wey from the yo urnal ry an officer of knowledge and experi lence, 


ckhed the next day at the mouth of the river Loire. 
T 2 Hawke 
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Hawke judged rightly in not purfuing them. The daylight was almog 
gone; and being on an enemy's coafi, of which he was in a great meafy 
ignorant, furrounded with iflands, rocks, and fhoals, no pilots on board, 
that would take charge of the fhips, and, in addition to thefe, a lee fhiore, 
and ftormy weather, he made the tignal for the fleet to come to an anchor, 
Darknels alone faved the remainder of the enemy’s fleet, and put an eng 
to the action. A few hours more day light, and probably they would al 
have been taken Of dettroved. 

«From a grols defect or impropriety in the night fignals then in ue, and 
which were eflablifhed by the authority of the Admiralty, the ve ry lalutary 
mealfure adopted by Sir Edward Haw he, of bringing the fleet to an anchor 
at the time he did, might have been attended with the moft fatal con 
feqnences, and might have proved the detiruction of the victorious fleet of 
Britain. By thefe inftru: tions, the fignal to anchor by night was, two 
guns fired from the Admiral’s fhip, without lights, or other means being 
wed by which they could be ditiingutihed from any other guns firing at the 
fame time. It is very obvious, therefore, that towards thé conclufion ofa 

atile, only te:minated by the want of light, there mult be fring on all 
fides; and thal confequently, two guns fired from the Admira#’s thip, could 
not, in fuch a fituation, be diftineuithed as a fignal. The obedience to 
fuch a confuled a r was fuch asanight be expecled: only a few of the 
fips which were near the Admiral, knew any thing of bis having anchor 
ed: the others either ftood out to fea, or anchored on different ‘places of 
the coalt, as they were urged to that meafure by necellity. From this di 
vided fiate of the Britnth fleet, itis evident, that had the French fhips kept 
in a colleciive body, which they ought to have done, by following the roote 
of M. de Beaufremont within the Four-bank, they might have attacked the 
few thins which remained at anchor near Aditral Hawke, im the morning 
ofthe 21ft, with fue) ae force as mult have given them a decilive and 
complete victory. 

‘ Thele facts wig ‘i fome very ferious and important refleQions on the 
fubject of Gynals: as, in this it : ince, they appear to be of fo much com 
legen at by a defect in them alone, Britain might bave been ex poled 
to an nivation, and France left miftrefa of the fea, notwithftanding the ¢!- 
forts of a thilal and gallant commander, feconded by the exertions of the 
moti aciive and intrepid feamen embarked in a tuperior fleet. Ut perhaps 
may be matter of furprize to fome of the inhabitants of this iffland to be w- 


formed, that the fame roals are fill, in ferce, and contimue to direct tie 


, 
‘* 


th aun 


evolutions of the Brvitth Heet * + and that they were f ae d during 
{ le Various improve: 
ments which have Dery aided naval affairs finee that time, po Lord High 
Admiral, or Board of Admiralty, have ever beflowed tulhcient (ime 
confidering Of a proper change ‘in this part of the fea-fervice, If it pro 
ceeds trom wantot fulicient powel inthe Admiralty to make the alterations 
fo much wanted, no time ought to be lait in apy pl ir to Parhament to 
velf them with the necéiary authority, fo as to have the naval intirué liom 
thoro igelily examimed, and a new code drawn u pea ont: ning rthe nece lary al 
terations,; which CO ¢ ih vid be infpecie 4 and apy 9rov ed ‘of by 4 Court ol 


: d 
century. Mm Mav avg appear ttranyge, that among ail 








Inguiry, cor fifting of the heft informed naval aiieers. To fome, this 
may appear flog; but the firft naval characters in the kingdom know! 
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io be a matter of fuch moment to Brit un, that on at the fafety of her fleets, 
by night as well as day, and the proper management ¢ {t them in time of 
battle or other da inger, ia great Mealure ike ends,” 


The other is the action that has been varioufly talked of, be- 
tween Commodore Johnitoue and M. Sulfien, at Port Piaya, in 
St, Jago, in 1751. 

« By the beft accounts of this extraordinary affair; it nine that it was 
the information which he had received, of the unprepared jiate of the 
Britifh fquadron, the neghgent potion to which it was “atranged, and the 
fatal fecurity gnto which it was feemingly lulled, that prompted the Cheva- 
lier de Suffren Lo mak. ihe tack. The 8 '\ is fo formed, that it could 
have admitted of an excellent difpofition of the flips, The depth of 
water in it gradually increales, as it recedes trom the thore, from three to 
flteen fathoms, and the points ef land at each extremity are fomething lefs 
than a league afunder. In fucha fituation, the {malle:t and matt detence- 
les veflels might have been anchored nearett the thore; next to the'e, as 
the waier deepened, might have been placed the ttorcthips and Jodiamen; 
and without thele the Commodore with the war fhips, to protect the whole, 
Infead of adopting fo jadicious an acrangement, the fleet had unfortunately 
‘ome to anchor in the moli intecmixed mauner: and in the nudit of this 
heap of confution was the ears re’s fiip, the Romney of filty guns 
Happily, however, the Hero of jeventy-four, the Monmouth, of unty= 
four, and the Jupi ter of fil ty guns, were on the outer-moit range, and thefe 
faved the whole trom deftruction. No vetlel was hept cruizing in the of- 
fing to give e arly notice of an enemy’s approach, and on the loth of April 
no tuch approach feems to have been expected: for, on that day, great num- 
bers of the different crews were on fhore, fome mre in the va. ious 
fervices of watering, embarking live cattle, obtaining fiuits and vegetables, 
others in fithing, and many taking a little recreation. TI e whole number ab- 
fent am OUNLINS Pto about fifteen banded “i perions, Phe Commodore, diiplealed 
with the fituation of his fleet, was alfo able ‘of, gowing Cirections for iome th js 
which had drifted too near each other to remove, when the Lis of fifiy guns, 
a with a firefhip and a bomb ketch, had, on their return from the Land 


Siley.s ichored farther out in the bay than anv of the fleet, made the iig- 
ne about half pafi nine in the morning, for feeing eloven tail in the oiling 


towards the N. BE. The Commodore , Immediately on oblerving this, res 
furned on board the Romney, and made the hynaltorall perions to come from 
he fhore, and to repair on board of their reipective thips. Thos tignal was 
en sce a by the repcated firing of guns; and a boat was lent to the thore, 
with orders to ex xpedite the re-embarkation as much as pollible. A fignal 
was like wife made to unmoor, and another to prepare tor battle, Lhe 
Commodore then went on board the fis, from which he plainly ditcove. ed 
lve larve (hips of the line, and feveral fimaller (hips, tianding in for the 
land, by this tune, M. de Suttren had feparated lis | ne © baitle 1) IDs 
from his convoy, and was making fignals by fupeiior and tfortor flags, 
Which enabled the Commodore to determine with certainty that they were 
Frenchy hips. bj ‘then returned on board the Rom ey, calls y tothe Icatl 


India fhips, as he pafler! and repa led, to prepare for battle A quarter 
tore eleven, the fu mnge fhips app wed coming round the eatt port of 
lard, drawn up in a line ot battle a-head and le ny wmito the bay. hat 


they intended to att: ick the King’s fleet was ther pre ity evinent; for they 
had {prings which were palic { to their cables along ihe outlide of ther 
flips; 
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fhips: and although the port wa¥ neutral, it is a well known fact, that the 
French, when it fuited their conveniency, or when they potletled a lupe. 
rior foice, were feldom fcrupulous in reipecting tuch rights. Betides, as the 
Portugueie fort and garrifon were utterly incapable of affording protediog 
to the fleet, or of maintaining the rights of tovereignty, there was every rey 
for to conclude, that thele would be little regarded. The Commodore was 
not therefore diiappointed in conjecturing, that a battle was at hand. 

« Never was the Brith fleet attacked at fo much difadvant: ge as this, 
Befides the injudicious pofition in which it was found by the enemy, it 
fuffered from various other embariaiiments.. One of theie was, that the 
decks of mofi of the fhips were encumbered with water calks and live 
fiock, for the removal of which, the fuddennels of the attack did not allow 
juflicient time. It proved a molt fortunate cirecumitance tor the Briti, 
that M. de Suffren was either badly feconded by his Captains, or that he 
did not, on this oceation, di!play thofe emment abilities, which fhone with 
fo much lufire, in the many hard battles which he afterwards fought with 
Sir Edward Hughes in the Fait Indies. He deprived bimicif of the {upe- 
riority of force which he poeiied, by attacking the Brituh {quadron with 
three (hips only, and allowing his other two hips to wet into the thick of 
their eet, for the purpote of making prizes. With great appearance al 
refolution and courage the French fquadron advanced; and their Com 
mcdore led on, withim two cables length of the Monmouth, Jupiter, and 
Hero, patling the Diana frigate, Terror bomb, and Inalernal freflip, which 
lay without the reit of the fhips, When he had done this, M. de Suffrea, 
in the Heras oi leventy-four guns, honied his bread pendant, and his 
fynadron ditplayed their colours. He then hauled up his courtes, and fired 
two thot at the [fs from bis larboard bow as he lutted up. Immediately 
after that, permitting bis fiip to thoot up in the wind, as far as the lone 
with which fhe was failing would carry her, he dropt his anchor a-breatt 
of the Monmouth, and beyan to tire as tafl as pofible at the difierent {hips 
His fails, however, were then flying in the greateit contution, fo that the 
{pring which he had on his cable did not hold, when the fhip was checked 
to bring up; and he drove a-breait of the Hero of (eventy-four guns. 

« No fooner had the Freach Commodore fired his two guns at the 
Hiis, than that thip, feconded by the Hero, Moumouth, and Jupiter, and 
allilied by the Diawa and other flips, opened every gun they could bring 
to bear upon the enemy, with great power and effect, Commodore Johr- 
ftione making the fiynal for batile at the fame time. The Annibal of fe 
venty-jour guns, Commanded by Mr. de ‘Tremignon, was the next thip 
that followed M. de Suffren, anchored ashead of him, and commenced nl 
furtous cannonade. “She next of the enemy’s {hips was the Artetieno 
fixty-four guns, commanded by a M. de Cardillac. She endeavoured (0 
pals through the Brittth fleet, in order to attack the Romney : but being 
unable to eflect this, ihe anchored atiern of their Commodore, and continued 
to engage there for a thort time, with her fails un‘urled and flying about 
uotil the boarded the Fortitude end Hinchinbrook Eati India thins. Het 
Captain being then killed, the put to fea. The Vengeur, the fourth 
French tip, ran on different lines, luting and bearing up as fle palied 
among the thits of the Britth thips, but in to great confulion, that it 4% 
with the utmoit diiiculty that fhe was able to clear the reat of rocks, 
which firetches out from the weit point of the bay. The Sphynx of fisty- 
four guns was their fiith fhip, She allo run in among the convoy, firing , 

ever! 
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every one of them within her reach; and as the pafled along, endeavoured 
to board jeveral, but in every attempt was foiled, 
« Toe vofortunate fituation of the Romney was fuch, that the was ina 
eat meafure deprived of her thare of the glory that fell to the thips which 
repulled the enemy. She could fire only a few of her guns, through opens 
ings, of which it required great management to avail herlelf, without in- 


juring the convoy. Being thus cut off from taking an active part in the 
engagement, Commodore Johnfione, accompanied by General Medows, 
went on board of the Hero, then in warm action, and keeping up a tre- 
mendous fie. When the battle had continued about twenty minutes, mott 
of the India fhips and ftore-ihips had recovered trom their turprite, and 
kept up a fire which greatly annoyed the encmy, Nothing could exceed 
the courage dilplayed on this occation, by ftuch of his Majeliy’s fhips as 
were engaged, Though oppoled to thips that carried much heavier metal 
tian they did, fighting near an hour, they rendered the fituation of the 
French Commodore fo unpleafant, that he was glad to follow the example 
af his fecond afiern, by cutting his cable and getting out of the bay in the 
belt manner he could. The Annibal was now the only thip that the ene- 
my had in aétion: and fhe of courfe becante the object at which the 
whole fire of the Britith fleet was directed: (he was foon completely 
difabled: her fails and rigging were demolithed, all her matts went by 
the board, and even a piece of her bow(prit tambled along wita them into 
the water. The fire which the returned, when in this dreadful fituation, 
was flow and ineffeétual: her colours were fhot away; and tome luppoted 
that fhe had (truck. This, however, was denied by her crew, who fired tome 
guns after that accident. Having remained in this woetul condition for 
about a quarter of an hour, the cut her cable, went round on her heel, 
drove before the wind, which then blew pretty freth from the fhore, and 
foon rejuined M. de Suffren, who waited for her at the entrance of the 
bav, in order to cover her retreat, leit, in ber difabled ftate, the thould 
have been purfued by the frigates of the Britith {quadron. 

“ Upon the retreat of the Annibal, Commodore Johnitone returned to 
his hip the Romney, on which his broad pendant had been flying during 
the whole time of the engagement, and made a fignal for all the Captains 
to come on board. After hearing the condition of every (hip i the {qua- 
dron, he gave orders for the (hips of war to cut and flip, as fait as they 
could yet to fea, in order to follow up the victory: and likewile directed 
every ihip that was in their way to flip their cables allo, that nothing might 
impede his Majelty’s thips in the purfuit of the enemy. — Itis greatly to be 
lamented, that while this was doing, the Commodore had not ictt orders 
with the Captain of fome floop of war, or with the commander of tome 
of the armed tran!ports, to conduct the convoy to a proper rendezvous, 
whilithe, with all the capital thips, frigates, and San Carlos armed tiorethip, 
went to attack the enemy; left he thould be carried fo far by the purtunt, 
or fo difabled in the action, as not to be able to beat up again to the illand 
of St, Jago, A few minutes would have been fufhcient for giving this 
order; and no danger could have accrued to the convoy, from being con- 
ducted to the rendezvous by fa fiender an efcort, for the fleet un ier M. de 
Suftren was the only force trom which they had any thing to dread in thele 
leas. This overtlight faved the cnemy’s fleet from defiruction,” 


Dr. Beatfon has introduced into thefe Memoirs many fenfible and 


judicious obfervations on leading events, occurrences, and public 
T 4 tranfactions, 
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tranfactions. Take, for inftance, his remarks on the Peace of Fon. 
tainbleau towards the clofe of the fecond volume: 


‘© After the recital of (uch glorious fucceties, the reader wil! no doubt be 
great'y {urprized to find how very inadequate was the peace jut made; ef 
pecially when it is confidered, that the King of Prutha’s affurs were now 
taking a favourable turn, and that they required no concciions on our part 
to obtain better conditions for him. ‘The fame may be faid of the King of 
Portugal; while, by our fucceties in the bait and Weir Indies, the whole 
American dominidns of Spain lay at our mercy. By this famous treaty of 
peace, we gained, in America, the whole province of Canada, with the 
riands of St. Jolin and Cape Breton, and all that part of Louiliena which 
lies on the eatt of the river Mi flippt, the town of New QOrl-ans excepted, 
and the free navigation of the river Mnilhppi. The French were permit 
ted to filh on the banks of New!oundland, under certain limitations. The 
iflands of St. Pierie and Miquelon, were ceded to them for curing of their 
filh, and the conducting of their filbory ; buttheyswere not to ereét any 
fortifications there, or to keep a garrifon ttronger than fifty men. Spat ty 
relinquilh her claim to fi on the banks of Newfourdiand., Great Britain 
to be permitted to cat logwood, and budd houles, but not to rect fortifie 
cations. All fortifications that were erected, to be demolithed. Spain to 
reltore any places the may have conquered in- Portugal, and to cece to 
Great Britain the province of Flor:das mm contideration of which, Great 
Britain was to retiove the Flawannah and as dependencies lo Spain. Mart 
tinico, Gaudal upe, Marizalante, to be reltored to France, together with 
the neutral ifand of St. Luca. Great Britain to retain the Grenades and 
Grenades, with the neutral iiands of Domimica, St. Vincent, and Tee 
bago. In Europe, the aland of Minorca to be reiiored to Great brian, 
and the ifland of Belleifle to France. Tie fortiheations of Dunkirk to be 
demotifhed. In Africa, Great Britain was to retain Senegal, and tettore 
the land of Goree to France. In Afia, all our conquelis made {row 
France in this part of the globe, to be rettoreds but with this refirictien, 
that fhe was to erect no fortuication m the province of Bengal. 


“ The terms of the peace were loudly arraigned 5 yet, at the fame time, 


they had m my aQvocaics in their defence, Lhe immenfe extent of out 
American dominions, now that Great Britam can call Canada and Florida 
her own, would leave our American fubjects at full liberty to purvue Wel 
different avocations, without any Buropean power ditiurbing them. The 
natives could be cally Kept i awe, when unfupported, The pro{pecis 


held out for tmprovements in commerce, were boundlels; and prom ed 
adventurers fuch tmmen’e retu ns, as weuld Qrathy the utmott avidly. 
Such was the languave of the friends of A lminiitration; but thofe attach- 
ed to the Oppetition, and they were nota few, drew a very different pic- 
ture, “Vio fall ‘ecuritc, exclaimed thev, that is to be enjoyed by the Ame- 
ricans, will not tend to the advantage of Britain, when they have nothing 
to lear. ‘Th ‘you it] One t the favours they have received from the mothef 


country, when they are no longer in need of her fupport. They 


will endeavour to aggrandize themlelwes, and get clear of the eon 
troul with which thor commerce is fettered; and when the temper 
of the firtt emigrants to the weliern continent was reviewed, gratitude and 


Joy alty could net be fapmoied to be ingraited on them deicendants., In their 


op nion, Canada thould have been rettored to France; the mits of Nova 
Scotia extended; the ilands of Cape Breton and St. John retained ; and 
France excluded fiom the Newfoundland 6 ery. Spain fhould have been 
permilte 
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mitted to keep Florida; it never was an object worth the contending 
jor; and confide.ing that the Britha Ps Mieced the ke ‘y to the Spanith Welt 
Indies, as long as they held the Havannah, they thould not howe parted 
with it, without a very valuable conuderation ;—a part of the ifland of 
Hifpaniola, or i tland of Porto “ O, aud our right to the logwood trade 
eftablithed ; “ritory on the spaniih Mai m the : bay of Honduras, and 
bay of Can Ee, ich, ceded to us, eases with the iland of Rattan, for 
which the “yes ert hould have had the tland of Minurca. “The French 
gould have ertucr been vo! ged: to yield up then half of the land of Hil- 
pantola, or the Hland of Guadaloupe and tts dependencies, lo Great Bri- 
tain. Belleil! ye FO be reftored to them, with Gorée in Atrica. It { hould 
likewile have been a | di ulation belween our Court and-that of Madrid, 
that if the enterprize against the Porlippine mands proved fuccetstful, an 
equivalent (hould have been given belore they were reltored., biad this 
been the cale, one of thole itlands m g ht have been ‘ecured to us; and by 
means of it. we might have become rivals e Dutch in the {pice trade, 
But by the terms of peace, the be!) opportunity was loli of humbing the 
pride of the Houle of Bb) urban that eve: Was, or perhaps ever will be 


agaill 1! } the. pe wer of (srceat Britain.” 


Thefe Memoirs are well calculated for affording the public both in- 
terefting amufement and much uletul intormation. And an attentive 
perufal may be attended with the greatctt advantage to naval officers, 
and partic 7 rly youn g geutlemen of that profeffion. For faithtul de- 
{criptions of the (plendid achievements of naval commanders turnifh 
profitable inftruction and uf-ful patterns for imitation ;,and correct 
accounts or delineations of the miftakes and blunders of tndivi- 
duals contribute greatly to prevent the coamillion of fimilar ones by 
others. 

This country, by her infular fituation, is naturally covamercial. 
Her prolperity 1s infepai ably connected wth the encouragement, pre ' 
tection, and advancement + f her commerce. §» iro: ly is this idea 
imprefled on the minds of Bricith fubje@s, that our negotiators thems 
felves, inflead of looking forward to futurtis, inflead cf having the 
whole gl be as im were cerore (Heir cves ( iS CVCTy perl 1 atrufted with 
hegoviation Ought to have), bave fometimes focificed her d.ftant, and 
belt political interefts to near and imi siat e pro(pects of commercial 
alValiigs s QOurcommerce, however, Ccanat fiourith for acy length 
of time without the protect no of our navv. And trom its vreit and 
Ipicndid fuccefles, ic muft be allowed, that the ftate irfe!f has fre- 
GUenty, i tim< of War, derived pe. unary aid and affiitance. 

We are convinced that the author hes been indefatigable in his ex- 
etions to obtuin accurate information on the tranfaétions he has de- 
Kkeribed, aud we bel:eve that his defcriptions of naval operauions may 
be relied on. He does not profets to vive a Complete narrative of our 
co temp. rary mi ie ary operations, It i is em indeed, cxtre mely dit. 
heult for a perfon in his tituation to get exact y at truth refp: Ctlng ti hefe 
and thee sufes that re 2 late and influence the ny which freq: rent! Vy in 
official accounts the m . ‘Ives, are ‘ndultsi che kept out of figit, andthus, 
When they meet the pu ‘lec cyc,t n y are in jome meafure cloaked and 


Giiguifed, Even in thofe, who are (pcétators of them, much candour 
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and good fenfe, as well as accuracy of obfervation, are requifite to en. 
able them to defcribe them fairly and correcily, and to trace their 
caufes to their true and genuine fource, [tis not, therefore, to be won. 
dered at, that Dr. Beatfon, with the hiftorians of the American war, 
has fallen into feveral miltakes in regard to military enterprizes and 
operations at the commencement, and during the progrefs of that re. 
bellion, particularly thofe in Canada. Thefe, however, we conf. 
der, as having been on his part unavoidable, and mention them, not 
with the fmalleft intention of leflening, in the public opinion, the 
value and importance of this work, whicn is certainly entitled to a mo 
favourabjc reception. But we cannot help obferving, that he afcribes 
to the then Governor of Canada, merit, which belonged to others, 
whilft he takes no notice whatfoever of his almoft unparalleled blun. 
ders, miftaken confidence and fecurity, weaknefs, want of forefight, 
energy, aid contrivance, that lo{t us every poft in that extentive pro- 
vince, Quebec alone excepted, which was faved by other hands, 
The gates of that place remained open for twenty-four hours after Co. 
lone] Arnold appeared before it, who, unable to accourit for fo ex. 
traordinary a crrcumftance, fummoned a council of war to deliberate 
with his principal officers, whether he fhould not attempt to penetrate 
through them into the town. ‘The council was of opinion, that he 
ought not, naturally enough fuppofing that they were left open asa 
decoy for them, with an intention to entnare them. Arnold never af- 
terwards mentioned the circumftance without regretting that he 
thought of confulting any of his officers on the occation. Had hein 
deed acted with his ufual promptitude, he wuld have got poffeffion of 
the place without refiftance. The Lieutenant Governor was panic 
ftruck, and having received no inftructions from the Governor about 
its fafety, could not be prevailed on by Colonel Maclean, or any other 
perfon, to give any directions for its fecurity. That officer, who 
ought always to be regarded as the principal preferyer of that impor- 
tant pot, finding this to be the cale, took the bufinefs into his own 
hands, ordered the gates to be fhut, fome guns to be pointed and fired 
at the enemy, and went about among the merchants, and other inha 
bitants, exhorting arid encouraging them to ftep forward manfully in 
defence of thearfelves and their property, and to fhare the cuties of the 
garrifon with the few men under his command, which they readily 
and cheartully ailented to. It:s not our province at prefent to give 
an hiftorical narration of any tranfa€tions whatever. he time, hew- 
ever, is not, perhaps, far diftant, when an account of all the military 
Operations in that extenfive colony, trom the beginning to the end ot 
the American rebellion, with a developement of the caufes that influ- 
enced them, and of thofe that chiefly occafioned the failure of the (wo 
expeditions from it under Gencral Burgoyne and Colonel St. Leger" 
1777, may be prefented to public view in the plain undifguifed gard 
ot truth. 

We are alfo too we!}] acquainted with Marquis Cornwallis’s pra 
ceedings in America, and the affair of York town, to fub{cribe = 
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city to the exceffive praife beftowed by Dr. Beatfon on that General’s 
conduct, as able, judicious, and wife. His favourite {cheme of pene- 
trating into, and over-running Virginia with {uch a force as he com- 
manded, in fpite of the numereus d:fficulties and unforefeen incidents, 
which he neither reckoned on encountering, nor was capable before- 
hand of torming a juft eftimate of, was from the firft a wild project. 
He was under no abfolute neeeflity of going to York-town; and after 
he took a p fition there, he occupied it injudicioully. He embarraf- 
fed himfelt in fome meafure by his unfkilful movements; and although 
he had ever$ claim to goodnefs of intention, he certainly, without 
achieving any thing material or advantageous to the caufe he was en- 
gaved in, brought on, by his own mifmanagement and want of mili- 
tary Capacity, that cataftrophe, which {cvered from this country the 
moft of her American colonies, and drew to a clofe that tedious and 
very expentive tragi-comical feene, which, by vigorous meafures, and 
well-conducted operations, might have been completely finithed in 
leis than three months alter tts commencement. 


A General View of the Writings of Linnaeus. By Richard Pultertey, 
M.D. F.R.S. Second Edition, with Additions, and Memoirs 
of the Author, by W.G. Maton, M.D, F.R.S. Vice-Prefident 
of the Linnzwan Society, &c. ‘Vo which is annexed, the Diary of 
Linnzus, written by himielf. Pr. 595. 4to. sl. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Mawman. 1805. 


4 he praife is, doubtlefs, more agreeable than to cenfure: he isa 
milignant man to whom it is not more congenial ; he is a weak 

one in whom it isa habit, anda bafe one in whom it originates in an in- 
tere(ted motive. The prefent age is not wanting in fuch writers, whofe 
vapid eulogies form a ftriking contraft with the ruthlc{s eftufions of 
pre-determined fatire. Both equally corrupt public tafte ; both circum- 
vent genuine moral fentiment ; and neither the partial praife of friends, 
nor the fatire, {till Jefs the invective, of enemies, can ever be confi- 
dered as bearing any relation to the noble and folemn character of 
criticifm. ‘The facred duty of the critic is much more exalted than 
many of thefe writers feem to comprehend 5 and it neceflarily requires 
all the confcientious fidelity of bearing witnefs between man and man, 
and the accurate knowledge of an enlightened and upright judge, who 
fums up the pro and con, with perfpicuity and impartiality, to the final 
éecifion of a jury—the literary public. He who would affe& to be- 
come a critic from motives of perfonal revenge, is a monfter whofe 
heinous atrocitv language is unable to defcribe ; and he whofe un- 
Principled vanity and ignorance induce him to court the influence of 
domeftic or focial friendfhip to bias public judgment, betrays at once 
the folly and knavery of thofe who would feparate honour from vir- 
tuc, 
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tue, and wifh for applaufe at the expence of truth and moral rea 
tude. We regret to think that fuch chara€ters are not merely ima. 
ginary ; and all who coniider the influence of literature on the mo 
worthy and ufcful clafs of fociety, muft acknowledge a neceflity fop 
the exercife of the highett candour and juttice in works of criti. 
cifm. Poffefling, as we do, the moft unlimited |, berty of difcuffion, 
in a national view, it is the part of wifdom to enjoy it without abule 
Its abufe in any fhape, indeed, is an evil more to be dreaded at prefent 
than any other with which we are, or Jikely to be, threatened. Evi. 
mating then the volume before us, with that impartial juftice due, a 
well to the author as the public, it is with reluctance that we are 
compelled to object to its expenfive magnitude, and to its contents, 
which are too often trifling, and even difbonc rable to fcience, 
Of the juftnefs of this opinion, our readers will be convinced in the pro. 
grefs of our analyfis. As to the object of the work, we readily admit 
its general utility. A knowledge of fyftems, though extremely aptto 
engender Vanity and habits of too fuperficial thinking, is neve rthelef 
favourable to the dilcovery of analogies in nature, to quicknels of 
perception, methodical arra ingemeut, peripicu ty, sal facility, that 
tend to coriect the eccentricities, and ftrengthen the powers, ot y 
youthful mind. here is nothing, however, that requires fuch a rig 
exercile of the judgment, as the ‘application of fyftems to our nblee 
vations of natural objects 3 and the utmoft care fhould be taken not 
to contra@ the habit of viewing things through a tylte 1 | initead of 
previoufly contemplating features, and afterwards contraftin, g analo. 
ics whence a fyftem fhould naturally arife. It is, indeed, juitly Ob- 
saa by Locke, that fyftem-makers why bring fomething to our 
knowledge; but it ought to be remembered, that there is a oreat difs 
ference between the original genius that lores, and that which im- 
plicitly adopts, fy ems, and that the latter oftener impede than acccle- 
rate the progrels of rea! knowledoe. The gensral tendency of the 
prefent work will appear in the fequel, 

Dr. Maton commences with a preface, in which he endeavours to 
account for the origin and progrefs of the extraordinary Cocument 
that he cal!s the * Diary of Linneus,” until it came into his poflel- 
fion. Ic appears, indeed, in a very “* queftionable fhape .”” but the 
editor difcove's fo little addrefs in the managemen: of taéts and dates, 
that we feel lithe dupofed to afcribe it to him. On the contrary, " 
the very attempt to elucidate, he has ftrangely p tplexcd the mo! 
fimple and common occurrences in lite; and the {choolboy th vo 
be contufed with fo plain a cale, would be more Ikely to fuller trot 
thew hip ot his matter, than from the envy of his companions. We tal 
flare the prefumed taéts, from which Dr. M. has had the inge juity to 
infer ened, ry fuppofitions, merely by neglecting or forgetting 
the common artifice or mode of ap loging for the introduc tion of 
fuch grofs felf-approbation as would otherwife neceffari!y convict its 


author of extravagant vanity. Perhaps, indeed, Dr. M.’s devotion 10 
hia 
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his great matter prevented him from thinking, that any apology for 
{uch writing was neceifary on the part of Linneus,.or ever once fuf- 

ing the “exiftence of this naturalitt’s inflated vanity : if jo, we pity 
him mot fincerely. 

It appears, that Linnaeus, in 1762, wrote to his friend Archbifhop 
Menander, that ‘* he had drawn up his own panegyric,” his ** curricu- 
lum vita,”’ and, with a due (fenfe of fhame, obferves, that ‘ propria 
laus fordet, he fhould not have mentioned it to any other perfon.” In 

176g, he again reverts to his ag ogy vit@, in one of his letters, 
and apologize s, On account of his age, for his glaring felf-love. In 
January 1770, menaced by difeafe, and thst by the death cf many 
of his old friends, Linnaeus finally refolved to\fend it to the Arch- 
bifhop, that he fhould tranflate it into Latin, and fend it tothe French 
Academy. ‘The curriculum vite, abfurdly and erroneo ully tranilated 
“ Diary,” is continued to the end of 1769; yet Dr. M, is grievoutly 
embarrailed to account for its being Miantionsa by Lionzus in 1762, 
with the fomewhat modett, apologetical expreflion, propria laus fordet, 
and ftrangely fuppoles, that it was forwarded at that period, tut not 
received by the Archbifhop till 1770! In oppo me on to dates, our 
author makes this fuppofition, that implies a confcioufnefs of much 
of the Diary, at lealt the latter part, being merely a fabrication, al- 
though he gives a tranflation of one of Linnawus’s letters, in which he 
exprefy sly mentions the day (1: ) January 1770), and perfon, by whom he 
had fent his memoirs to Dr. Menander. Of this difgraceful medley 
we fhall fpeak hereafter ; but we cannot help regarding it, if not en- 
tirely, at leaft by far the ereater part, as {purious; the effufions of : 
dotard, and a grofs infult to the memory of this moft indultrious and 
fyftematic author. It is, indeed, acknowledyed to have been written 
by ditterent perions, and therefore ought not to have been forfted on 
the public as the FeNUINHE Hrog luction of Linnaeus. 

To the “ Memoirs of Dr. Pulten vv,’ we turned with all that 
eagernelfs which the remembrance of the latter days of a friend ex- 
cites, fora more complete knowledge of him in his youthful moments, 
Notwithftanding tne indefiniteneis of the term Memoirs, it {till raifes 

our expectation of meeting with fome new tnoformation of the origin, 
progrefs, particular characteriftic, and final departure of a character 
fomewhat d; ftinguifhed above the mafs of fociety. We expc&ted, at 
leatt, { fome account of his method of ftudy, peculiar bias of his mind, 
and mode of thinking ; his paffions, virtues, and vices; his acts of 
munificence and phila nt hropy (if anv); and, above all, the means by 
which he acquired his knowledge, and fo extenfive a fortune in an 
odicure country-town (Blandiord Dorfer), that it miohte be ufefol 
to fucceeding generations. Thefe are points which Dr. M. has either 
totally neslected, or very flightly touched ; ; and he mult be very little 
Curious who would be fatisfied with the fcanty, and not always accu- 
rate, information that is contained in our author’s thirty quarto pages. 
Had the editor confulted Dr. Arnold of Leicefter, or the Philofophical 
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Magazine for 1802, he would have found fome more authentic and 
ufetul information refpe€ting the fubject of his Memvirs 
[t is ftated, that Dr. R. Pulteney was born in +730, at Lough. 
borough, in Leicefterfhire ; that, of thirteen children, he was the 
only one who attained maturity: that, being educated in the Calvi. 
niftic faith, he was early apprenticed to a (diffenting ) apothecary, with 
only the ei ats of a gtammar. fchool education ; and that from his 
uncle, Mr. G. T omlinfon of Hathern, he imbibe 4 a tafte for | botany 
and natural hiftory. From Ur. Arnold, a pupil of Dr. P. we learn, 
that, by the example and inftruction of Mr. Tomilinfon, he began to 
form catalogues of plants, and a Hortus Siccus, at the early aved 
eight or nine years; and that at twelve, in 1742, he difccvcred the 
campanula patula i in ‘Buddon Wood, the Teds of which he afterwarés 
fent to the botanic gardens of Chelfea, and the Britifh Mufeun, 
About this period of his juvenile labours in botany, he was principally 
affifted by the immortal writings of Ray, and the wooden cuts of 
flowers, with the vulvar defc riptions then in ufe. Thefe extraordi. 
nary indications of « arly talerits and particular tafte are, perhaps, rarely 
fucceeded, as in the prefent fubject, by an adequate produdtion 
genius and indultry, and ought not to have been totally omitted by 
D;.M. 1n1750 he began to write, and difpatched his anonymous 
communications to the Gentleman’s Magazine, a dry catalogue of 
which are here given, to the extent of twenty different fubjec ts of bo- 
tanical knowledge, befides fome botanical andmedical papers, cum- 
municated to the Roy. i Society. Dr. P. continued in the very limited 
{phere of a village apothecary, purfuing his botanical ftudies, until 
3764, when, by great good fortune, he had hecome acquainted with 
that veteran friend of talents and virtue, Dr. Garthlhors, who not only 
urged him to accompany him to Edinburgh, to be examined fora 
phyfician, but, by his connection and influence in that Univer! ity, 
procured him the di gree of Doctor of Phyfic, without his having ever 
ftudied in any college or rezu!ar fchool of medicine, and contrary to 
the cfltablithed laws of that Univerfity. This fo litary and unprece- 
dented approb: ition of genuine merit {1.11 remains without imitation, 
and is equally honourable co the judgment of the patron, the perfon 
patronized, and to the approving college, as no two profe fYors were 
ever farther rev oved from thofe arts of quackery that difgrace many 
regular, but weak-minded, phyficians of the prefent age. Our editot 
negligently omits or milreprefents part of this circumftance, which 
forms an epoch in the hiftory of Dr. P. that gave a new character 
and deftination to the remainder of his life ; and in gratitude for which 
he not only continued to entertain the livelieft efteem for his early 
friend, Dr. Garththore, but left him at his death a hand/ome legacy, 
and another on the demife of Mrs. Pulteney. 
On the few characteriftic fketches of Dr. P. with which our author 
(we regret that we cannot fay, biographer) entertains us, we mutt be 


permitted fome obfervations. We would not detract from merit, at 
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withhold its due reward, {till lefs cenfure the partiality of gratitude 
and friendihip, with fome modern pfeudo-moralifts ; but we mult ever 
deprecate all attémpts to exait the merits of one character by a dilin- 
senuvus depreciation of others. When the editor tells us, that Dr. 
P, « ftudioufly kept himielf aloof from the petty diflenfions and ca- 
bals which fo frequently fubfift in a country town,” he gives an exam- 
pleof prudence : when he adds, “ being fully aware that too great 
afamiliarity of intescourfe with the general mafs of the people, is 
defiuctive of that refpect which it ought to be the firft obje@ of a phy- 
fician to fecure, he preferred remaining at hs poft, in converte with his 
books,” he expreffles a melancholy truth, of monaftic origin, that 
fhews the neceihty of policy rather than virtue to acquire diftinction. 
The ifolated fituauion of Dr. P. preicribed to him the power of evincing 
the truth or falfehoood of the following aifertion. ‘* He was no lefs 
anxious to preierve independence and di-nity of character among his 
medical brethren, neither entering into any of thofe Aumiliating leagues, 
nor courting any of thole intere/led intimacies, which are to frequent 
between different orders of practitioners.” We fhall leave this infi- 
nuation to the confideration of certain honorary quacks, who have 
accumulated fortunes rather by their fpeculations on humanity, than 
by the number of cures that they have eficcted; to aflociated profef- 
fors, and to the contempt of the more cpcn, difinterefted, upright, 
and philofophical part of this moit ufefu! profeffion. We doubt not 
but the editor is correct, in aflerting Dr. P.’s ** confcientious difcharge 
of his profeffional duties,” as that was the moft probable means of aug- 
menting his fortune ; and that he enjoyed a confiderable portion of do- 
meftic happinefs, although the fubfequent )olendour and luaury of his 
widow are no proofs of it, nor of her faiisfaction with her former 
enjoyments. Dr. P.’s natural delicacy of conftitution, his never being 
bleffed with a family, and his unceafing devotion to his botanical ftu- 
dies, contributed no litle to limit his focial pleafures, and confe- 
quently his domeftic entertainments. The latter, we prefume, confiltcd 
Principally in receiving letters from his philofuphical friends, among 
whom, it is faid with much truth, that Mr. Lambert was particularly 
diftinguifhed. In the enumeration of Dr. P.’s literary communications, 
however refpectable and important they may be in the hiftories of 
Leicefterfhire and Dorfetthire, they will gain little honour, we fear, 
from their collocation in that fupeiticial fkeleton, Aikin’s ** England 
Delineated,” long fince irrecoverably funk in oblivion. The con. 
cluding character of the author is drawn in Dr. M.’s beft manner. 


_ “ The powers of his (Pulteney’s) mind fhewed no figns of approaching 
imbecillity > neither had that to: por crept upon his feelings which is loapt, 
in advanced life, to diminith the activily of benevolence, and to make the 
greatest profeflional experience furvive ils own utility. His whole conduct 
Was guided by the firicte(t integrity, aud the molt {crupulous fenfe of ho- 
hour, No man ever maintained more uniformly a {pirit of independence, 
and that con{cious dignity of mind which never fuflcred him to delfcend to 
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the meannefs or hypocrily of a courtier *. The fame felfrefped withheli 
him from deviating into the fmalleti fpecies of intemperaive: fo exe nplarily 
pure were his habits, that no exprefhon ever fetl from: his lips that indic ‘ated 
the flighteti indelicac y of thought, or even the faintelt tincture of profane. 
nefs. His manners were remarkable for their fimplicity, and, at mong thole 
whom he loved, exhibited ali the amiable playfulnefs + and unrefervedne's 
of unlophitticated youth. In his intercour e with the worl: 1, he was gene 
rally (omewhat refeived ; yet, to the young and inquifiti ve, he was remark 
ably communicative. Poite fling a mind candid, liberal, and enlightened, 
he abhorred ex ery [pecies of conceit and dogmati'm; and, with an uniform, 
unequivocal refpect for re ligiomy, he united none of the prejudices of the 
fectary, nor did his notions of it ever clath with the {pec ulations of rational 


phi lofophy.” 


Believing it more conducive to public gxod to record virtues than 
vices, we, of courfe, fubfcrite to this charaQer ; and we could have 
pardoned even a more animated tribute of grati itude to the memory of 
a friend, for the valuable donation of many interefting MS». But we 
have our doubts, that the Dofor’s * re (pect for reli: gion’? was rather 
the effet of early educ ation than of real piety and rational belief; that 
the undiminifhed * a&tivity of his benevolence,” in attending patients 
until his death, sia not be a litt'e influenced by the conf fol Ing Cer 
tainty of its reward; that, menaced as he was with difea! e,and devoted to 
his favourite ftudy, temperance was in him rather a neceflary habit than 
a virtue; and that, from the tenor of his lite, we can with much more 
Cerlainty pronounce him rath: rd without vice than a man of active vit- 
tue... The charitable fphere of a country phyfictan is ftill more limited 
than that of his pract: ce; and it is not with him as with a London 
practitioner, that in proportion as his popularity increafes, fo does os 
number of claimant s on his humanity. The joint influence of dif 
tance and difeafe prefe nt an infurmountable obitacle to any great in- 
creafe of poor patients beyond thofe of the particular village, whill 
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* We truft the author will blu‘h on re-reading this fentence, fo unjulily 
and baiely anned at one of the worthielt men of “the pre ‘ient age. It may 
indeed be one of thé many examples of philofophers ufing vulgac phrales, 
for which they have really no ideas, and, il fo, it is sialic ee 
Rev. 

+ Surely Dr. M. has tran{cribed this fentence from fome popular work, a id 
inferted ithere by miftake. Dr. P. whole high Calvinittic education had, a 
an carly period, extin nguith ed the genuine fentiment of piety, was one of {hole 
men, otaultere, puritanical manners, whodelizht more in external foros than 
in liberal or rational prin Ci} les, and who alike repreis every fentiment Oo: i 
nocent mithand of benevolence. “© He was a/tways relerved in the extreme; 
clote and secret for his own intereft.”"-——R x 

Was this re!pect evinced by abandoning 
more decided indifference to every fentiment of piety; by abenting } imfed 
from all religious communication, only to prove the luperiority of hi ‘ judg. , 
ment; and by a fovereiga contempt for all religious or devotional writings: 
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the eager hopes of {peedy relief atrract {uch numbers of citizens that 
afford an inexhauftible ficld for the acguilition and di itplay of know- 
ledge and ben volence. Had Dr. Pulteney’s time been more occupi: d 
inadminittering relief to the poor and diftreffed, and his purfe oftener 

pened to the Vv oluntary fupport of numerous charitable inttitutions, he 
would have had lefs time for botanizing, ftill lefs would he have be- 
queathed the enormous fum of 40,000). ; but he would have been a 
much more exalted character in the eltimation of impartial potterity. 
For his ta! lenits althoue h they were not pre-cminent, we entertain a due 
refpe ct ; and f his liberality and private muniticence (for death-bed 
charities are nothing) were as well afcertained, his reputation would 
have been much more general and permanent, As it is, his parfie 
mooy and his heirlefs fortune will be but cited as apologies for extra- 
vagance and diffipation, Had his editor duly appreciated thefe cir- 
cimftances, and confulted his own intereft and reputation, he would 
not for a moment have difturbed the peaceful repof: of the author 
and his works, by publithing this fplendid volume, the greateft ule 
of which will be, from its fine paper and large margins, the formation 
of three claffed common-place books for fome future * Diaries” of 

ftudents in natural hiftory. 

With the ** General View of the Writings of Linnzxus,” the bota- 
nical public is lonz well acquainted ; and, however novel and i import- 
tant it might be on its frit pub lication, the general diffufion of natu- 
ral knowledve has rendered it lefs interefting at the prefent day. Per- 
haps, indeed, it has fomewhat contributed to fuperfede itfelf, by na- 
turaliging, in a familiar manner, the works of the great Sw ‘edith na- 
turalift. The additions and alterations in this edition are, however, 
confiderable ; but we lament that the latter are not always improve- 
ments. Of the additions it may be remarked, chat they illuftrate the 
maxim—‘** A weak friend is the moft dangerous enemy;” and the 
lame of Linnaeus and Pulteney, if not matcri ‘ally injured, will be but 
its le extended by Dr. Maton. We were indeed almoft induced to 

beli: ve, that he corfidered orofs Vanity asa virtue in Linneus, as he 
grave'y informs us, that, in confequence of fome criticifms on this 
naturalitt, he violated the confidence of private friendthip, by ** pub- 
lifhine the various honourable teftimonics given to his talents, and 
the exalecd ap probation exprefled of bis works by the moft eminent 
men of fcience then living. Thefe were given in diftinét extradis of 
letters from the re(pective authors, without comment, and without 
even vlancing at his opponents, This performance he entitled, Ordis 
truditi gudicium de Carcli Linnat, £4. D. feriptis, and prefaced it by 
lome {hort memoranda ot his life, and a lilt of his works.’’ Such con- 
duct requires no comment; but we are furprized that it fhould now 
be detail d tothe world. It is rezretted that we have no analyfis of 
the f yitems adopted fublequent to Linnaus, as that of Juflicu, &c. ; ope 
the editor ought to have known, that M. Mouton Feat ‘lle, O 
rik has publifhe 1a view of all the botanical fyttems that have be 
Pezred till 1802, with a necrglogic al acegunt of their authors. Our 
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editor alfo frequently afcribes feclings and motives of aétion to Lin. 
nzus, on the aflumed authority of the Diary, which are neither fane. 
tioned by that comp! lation, nor by fact, fuch as his fuppofed diflike 
of the medical proteihon, &c. The account of Linnzus’s difcovery 
re{pecting pearls is extremely confufed and imperteét ; and the unau. 
thenticated memorial in the Appendix, attributed to Archbifhop Me. 
nander, feems rather an imitation of French gafconade, than a grave 
petition, It is worthy of remark, and we thank "Dr. Maton for the fact, 
that Linnzus was adjudged only a filver medal (a circumftance which 
he prudently conceuled), “while his pupil Bergman received a gold one, 
for his anfwer to the queftion, ** Huw to diminifh the damage done 
to fruit trees by the /arve of infects?” ‘The tame of this chemift’s 
mathematical accuracy will long furvive that of the bo:anift’s claflifi. 
cations. 

The arrangement of this analytical view is more ftrictly chronclo. 
gical than formerly , and commences with the Geaera Morborum, which 
are borrowed almott entirely from Sauvaces. Linnzeus’s notions of 
animal life, taken from Newton’s ideas of ether, are pitiably fil lys 

et, ftrange to tell, the editor admires them for their ingenuity! On 
Dietetics s, the favourite work of ten years, we have only the boat, “m 
his (dicteticis, piura colle,t quam quod novi ulius alius.” The Syitema 
Natur, or view ot the animal, vegetable, and mineral Kingdoms, 
comes next under our editor’s revicw, in which he is {till more  defec 
tive, If the original plan of Dr. P. admitted of any important im- 
provement, it was certainly that of giving a tabular fketch of all the 
fubfequent fyftems in the different branches of natural hiftory ; and 
although Buffon has very few juft claims to the title of naturalift, yet 
his extravagant notions, and the falfe brilliance of his language, have 
given a temporary popularity to his works, that renders a {ketch of his 
fy{tem and that of La Cepede of fome importance. By thefe means 
alfo the works of Linnzeus would have been contrafted, and that merit, 
inftead of refting on bombaltic and hyperbolical ¢ sifahione of blind ad- 
miration, would have been founded on reafon and experience. The 
editor has indeed gratificd us a little by fome references to Shaw's 
Zoology and Lathain’s Birds, but very fortunately tor thefe inyenious 
naturalifts, he has not mangled their works by attempting to givea 
complete view of their fyftems. 

On Entomology he feems ignorant of the cxcellent works of Fa 
bricius, and only obferves thit, notwithftanding the * Entomologua 

Syfterm tice emendata”’ of that author, the Linnean clalliin ation till r¢- 
tains its original eftimation, aud ought not to be deviated from.” Dr. 
M. fhould have known that the fyftem of Fabricius is generally adapt- 
ed on the Continent ; that the Mufeum of Natural Hiftory at Paris is 
arranged according to his cl affification, and that this authority, when 
oppoled, as in the prefent cafe, to national varity, is equal to ‘* fome 
of the firft writers on the fubject.”” All thofe who afpire to the cha- 
racter of naturalilts fhould be acquainted with the works of Fabricius. 
Latreille, and La Marck, thofe * indefatigable Aedmintholagi is Se the 
editer 
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elitor is pleafed to call the projeflors of this fcience) later than the 
times of our author.” ‘I'he vice- prefident is no little aftonithed that 
the number of infects “ defcribed in Gmelin’s edition of the »yitema 
Nara amounts to nearly 11000:”’ how creat will be his aftonith- 
ment when he learns that in Fabricius the number exceeds 15000! ! 

In the enumeration of the Linnean clafles of vegetables, that Wi- 
thering and Sibthorp reduced to 20, the editer appears not to have 
sown that the late Cavanilles, Profeffor at Madrid, reduced them to 
15! Among the preliminary notices in this mifcellany, we find the 
jullowing aceount of the origin of the Sexual Syftem. 

« Linnzus had read in the Leipfic Commentaries a review of Vaillant’s 
‘Discours sur la Structure des Fleurs,’ by which he was induced to examine 
very clo ely the stamina and pistilla, Thele appendages he difcovered to 
be eflential to the vegetable, and to aflume as much variety as the petals ; 
and hence conceived that they might be made the ‘foundation of a new 
fyitem, the firlt {ketch of which he drew up in oppoiition to an academical 
diflertation by Peter Uvla, in 1729, entitled * Lajas PuTwy, sive Vuplia’ Are 
brum.’ He prelented this little MS. tract to Cellius, who thewed it to Pro- 
fellor Rudbeck ; and the latter was to highly plealed with its novelty and 
ingenuity, that he immediately expreffed a detire to be made acquainted 
with the author, and fhortly afterwards appointed him tutor to his child- 


»”» 


yen. 

Weare no little pleafed with the delicacy and juftnefs of the editor’s 
compliment to the worthy Baronet, the Prefident of the Royal Society, 
whofe talente and zeal for the ditfufion of ufeful knowledge pofterity 
will more juftly appreciate. ‘The hiftorical view of the origin and 
progrefsot Englifh writers on Britifh Botany is not the leatt interefting 
pat of the editor’s additions. 

“ The firft attempt to feparate the native from the exotic botany of this 
land was made by Dr. W. How, whole work 1s named Phytologia Britane 
nica, matales exhibens indigenarum Stirpium sponte emergentium. London, 1650. 


* 
~ S 


l2m0o. The plants are arranged in alphabetical order, and are above 1200 
innumber: but it mult be obferved, that many of them are mere varieties, 
and till more, not actually natives. This Pdytolgia was tollowed, in 1667, 
by the Pinav Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum of Dr. Merret, who profefling io 
lapply How’s deficiencies, enumerated 200 additional plants; many of thele, 
however, were as little entitled to places in a Britith Flora as others intro- 
duced by How. Theaccurate Ray, who publithed his Caralogus Plantarum 
4iglie, only three years afterwards, did not venture to regifter more than 
1050: but to this number he afterwards added about 50, in the new edition 
of his catalogue, printed in 1677, and at length in the fecond edition of his 
Simopsis Methodica Stir piu m Britanitcarum, (1696, 8vo.) he augmented the Ir(t 
to full 1600 tpecies, of which few have tince been expunged, focautious was 
thisexcellent botanift not to admit doubtful natives into his enumeration. In 
the year 1724, fome time after the death of Ray, a third edition of his Sy- 
mohiis was publifhed by Dillenius, containing 450 additional {pecies, on the 
authority of various contemporary hotani(ts, but more e{pecially of the editor 
himfelf, and of Drs. Sherard and Richardion. From the pen of an obicure 
individual, named Wilfon, the Synopsts aflumed, in 1774, an Englith drefs, 
and, by the addition of a botanical dictionary, and feveral figures, — 
U 2 we 
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well calculated to render the fcience more generally underfliond jp th. 

country: iwdved this work is to be contidered as the fir!t methodical / ora ol 
England publithed in the vernacular language. None of thele writers, how. 
ever the {cientitic had been ubiututed for aiphabetic al arrangement trom the 
time of Ray, had as vet attended ‘ullicie ntly to genuine Ipecific diftinctions 
Hence the 220) plants cortaine ih in Dillenius’s edition of the Synoptis did 
not fland the teft of Linnean rales, which reduced the Flora Angli a very 
confiderably; fo that Hudfon, in the firft edition of his work, be: aring that 
title, (1752, Svo.) did not include in it more than 1566 {pecies. The Florg 
of Hudion was the earlieft performance (if we except the llora Britannica 
of Hill, which (carcely deferves mention here) that protetied to delcribe jn 
a cop sem ‘manner, agreeably to the {viiem of Linnzxus, the native plants 
of thele ijands. ‘To this work, which came to a new edition, and was much 
ichinied in 1778, fueceeded the “ Botanical Arrangement of Britih 
Plants,” by De. Withering (in 1776), who, though not the firlt * writer 
that poblitued the Britifh Linnean Flora in Englith, has been excelled by 
none in his endeavours to render the tludy of indige nous botany ea! y and 
weful to bis counirymen in general. The “ Botanical Arrangement,” after 
having gone through three editions, (the laft of which was completed in 
1790,) increafed the Britith Catalogue to 2600 plants. In 1790, an elegant 
feries of figures was commenced by Mr. Sowerby, which, with the deierip- 
tions of Dr. Sinith accompanying Ne renders Englih botany more ful 
ceptible of being eatily fiudied than ever, and with the new Flora Britannica, 
of which the ictent fic fiudent is anxioutly pmaniog t he completion, may be 
coniidercd as efiablihing the nytology of our ifland on a batis of greater 


accuracy and author: t) ay ; y other country in the world can hiuherto 
boalt of.”? 


Our Linnean Prefident is here more confiftent than liberal or phi- 
lofophical, otherwife we fhou!d have had the names of Hull and other 
botanifts, (perhaps not all followers of Linnzus, indeed,) who have 
contributed to d4ucoment our > ow ledge of the E ni olifth EF} ora. 

‘The view of the mineral kingdom is prefaced by fome obfervations 
on the bafis of mineralo a fyitems, in which we have the following 
pottulate: ‘*Ttis not perhaps an inaccurate analogy to confider ches 
miftry as being, with re {ped to mineralogy, what anatomy is to zoo- 
logy.”” Had Dr. M. faid what ana tomy is to the practice of fur geryy 
he would have approached nearer the truth, Gmelin certainly be- 
traved a great defect of jud gment, in prec ipitately fubftituting the fu- 
perficial fyftem of Werner for that of Linnzus in his edition of tho 

dyfier a. “It was a ve nial ipeculation, prior to the difcovery ot the 
fimple earths, to fuppofe that common flint was formed from chalk; 
but it is not now worthy of notice, unlefs the editor means to bring 
the penetration of Linnzus into flint in competition with that of 
Newton, who difcovered the diamond to be combuftible. Indeed, 
while Linnaeus adheres to the arranging of {uperficial anologies, he-is 
correct and intelligible, but when he wanders beyond this fphere into 
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. Phere is a generic and tpecite defcription of Britifh plants, tran'- 


lated “. the Gener. and § Stechs Plant. of Linpeus, by James Jen kintony 
mRendal, 1775, 8vo, plates.” 
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the regions of more recondite philofophy, he is weak and erroneous: 
and even from this work it appears, notwithftanding to much gatcon- 
ade in culozies, ftriking of medals, titles of nobility, &c. tha his ori- 
inal difcoverics n ight | be al! written in a much lefs co: opals than the 
leaf of a Linnea. From Newton he borrowed his ideas 0! the law of 


Vs 


nature, from Sauvages, his Nofology, trom Artedi, bis Ichthyo!o, 
from Ray | pnecipany) Swammerdam, Reaumer, De Geer, and others 
hisOrnitho! ogy and Entomology; and laitly bis gr. ndtabric, th Sexual 
Syftem from our countryman, ** Sir Thomas Millington, Savillian 
crip of geometry in the univerfi ty of Oxtord, who appears to have 

been the firit that gave the hint to Dr. Grew.” The w hole do@rine 
may be expreffed in the following pofiton; namely, ** ihat the tn- 


fluence of the farina from the anthera of fleweis upon the /liema is 


eflentially neceflary to give fertility to the feed.” Lianzu , like moft 
of cur modein (y{tem-makers, has had the addrefs to av 1 hbimfe.t of 
others’ labours in order toconttrucét a fabric dellined to immort lize his 
own name by engulphing that of every other more ojtvinal and pro- 
found p! hilofoy pher. This is one of the many inftances of vanity and 
ambition obtai ning a more dittinguithed niche in x — of fame 
than the move modeft and recondite labcur of fuper telle ‘ts 


The coneludi: ir part of the General Vv lewis occupied with ace 
counts of all Linngus’s detached papers pul blifhid in the T anion 
of the Academy ot Stockholm, and the 4muanitates Academica, a col- 
lection of diflertations, chiefly inaugural, in ten volumes, only feven of 
which were publifhed by Linnaus. Of the analytis here given we 
are modettly intormcd, that it is only * to be regarded as little more 
than an enl. irged table of contents; and that tt is Unpolible by means of 
ony abridgment, to give an adequate idea of the m writ of this mifcel- 
lany, or of its utility as ¢ xhibiting dilated explanations of our author’s 
philofo; hical and medical principles.” We cannot perce eive any 
“impoflibility of giving an adequate idea” of this oioies in an epi- 
tome, neithe rs it fo rare, nor of fuch peculiar mevit, as we are here 
taught to believe, and we doubt not bat the labour of peer to 
haturalize thefe differta tions will perfectly fatisfy his readers with re- 
gard to any latent curiofity for feeing the entire work, Perhaps ine 
deed few of thofe will even have the refolution to drudge through the 
incoherent mafs as we have done, to cull a very few ideas of moderate 
merit from ah: 12e Chaos of puerile, worthlets {peculations. Inn juitice, 
however, to Dr. M.’s m: modelty, {peaking of his work as *S an se larged 
table of contents,” we mutt tay that be has given every thing that 
Could be ‘i any means interefting to the E ‘nglith pr iblic in the Amae 
nates Academice. To this there is one ferious exception, which we 
regret that the author has obhived us to make, the tota a omiflion of the 
hames and habitudes of 491 plants, inthe Pan Suecus, that Dr. Pul- 
feney tranflated and arranged in order to give a vate ular view of the 
different ei iible plants, that they mi; ght be cultivated according to the 
ature of the foil or the peculiar talte of the animals which they were 
feed, This was perhaps the fole article of great practical ulility, 
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for the omiffion of which the author apologizes, by alledging the ny. 
ceflity and his own inability of correcting it according to the prefeyy 
improved ftate of cultivation. But on a fubjeét fo important to agri. 
culture, why not jay his country friends under contribution for afi. 
ance? Inftecad of teaching the tarmer how he might adapt his liye 
fiock to the nature of his toil, fo that all thofe vegetables commonly 
denominated weeds might be ufeful, the editor contents himfelf with 
obferving, ‘* it appears that the horned cattle ate of the plants which 
were offered to them only 276 fpecies, and they rejected 218; the 
goats of 449 kinds refuled 126; the fheep of 387, refufed 141; the 
horfes of 262, refufed 212; and of thofe which were offered to fwine, 
q@2 were eaten and 171 rejected.” The long-leaved water-hemlock 
(cicuta verofa) is fatal to cows, yet fheep and hortes fed on it with 
impunity, and goats grecdily devour it; a fact known to Lucretius; 


——-Videre licet pinguefcere faepe Cicuta 
Barbigeras pecades, homini qua eit acre venenum. 

The editor’s account of the Sapor et Odores medicamentorum, trifling 
conceits of Linnzus, afcribing the qualities of medicines to their tafe 
and fmell, is a proof of the great difference between a reafonable and 
a reafoning author; this detail would have been much better omitted 
than that of the Plante Tinétoria, which Dr. Pulteney analyzed with 
great clearnefs and p actical utility ; but it would appear that Dr. M, 
con-eived it beneath him to publifh any thing applicable to the arts, 
and that he wrote folely for philofophers ! His love, indeed, of uncome 
mon. things is repeatedly diiplayed, and not content with making 
Spanifh chocolate of cocoa, fugar, and cinnamon, he gratuitoully 
adds vanilla and ambergris! The folanum dulcamara Dr. M. ha 
found ufeful in cutaneous difeafes, particularly thofe of the leprous 
character; from 2 to 4 diachis of the dried {talks boiled in a pintof 
water is a dofe, to be taken every morning and evening. We thould 
gladly notice any remedy for fuch difeafes that would tend to preferve 
the people from the mercile{s fangs of quacks, wh.-fe bills and decep- 
tious mixtures for beautifying the fkin and complexion, render great 
nuinbers extremely unhappy, and entail debility on the infant gene 
ration. For the analyfis of the three laft volumes of the Amenitalts 


Academica, by Dr. M. we can fee no reafon; they are neither mit’ 


nor polfefs any peculiar merit ; and if we may believe the exprets de 
claration of Linnzus himfelf, who, in his curriculum vita, difclaims 
all knowledge or connection with any fuch works, their collocation 
in the General View is very injudicious. We lament, indeed, theif 
incorporation in this work, as foreigners muft think, from their pre 
fent form of publication, thar Englifhmen are now beginning to ap 

reciate thofe cffufions on natural hiftory that have been only theit 
uvenile amufements. Infignificant, however, as thefe the/es may bt 
their publication is much lefs to be regretted than that of the curriculum 
wit@, or, as our claffical editor flrangely tranflates it, ‘* Diaty, 
although it is not even an anauary, and proceeds thus, 1707-14 
19-2 ) 
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49-22, 1724, &c. We had almoft determined to decline noticing 
this bombaftic farrago, and would have fimply difmiffed it with ad- 
vifing the editor to cut the pages, from 511 to 583, out of the vo- 
jume, had it not been that fome witling might avail himfelf of this 
childifh compilation to caft a ridicule, not only upon the memory of 
the immortal Swede, but upon every other naturalift whofe works he 
could not comprehend. As friends, therefore, interefted in the pro- 
refs of natural hiftory, it is not without confiderable repugnance that 
we fulfil an ungrateful duty in the expofition of the grofieft vanity, 
and muft‘be pardoned for ftill confidering a great number of thofe 
pages as the compofition of fome fuperannuated old woman, 

The Memoirs are prefaced by a chronological feries of the principal 
events in the life of this botanift, amounting in all to 28, which finifh 
with the building of his own mufeum at Hammarby, in 1768. This 
fketch of the important circumftances in his curricu/um vite, anda 
catalogue of his writings, without the motto, Putef? é cafa vir magnus 
exire, would have been quite enough from the author’s own pen, 
That, it feems, would not have pleafed our editor, who commences 
not only at the natal hour of his hero, but with a pompous topogras 
phical account of the parifh in which he was born. 


“ Stenbrohult is a parifh of Smaland, fituated on the confines of Skane, 
ina very pleafant fpot, adjoining to the great lake Moklen. It 1s furrounded 
on all fides, except to the weti, where it fronts the lake, by weil-cultivated 
lands. At a little diftance to the fouth, the eye Is relieved by a beeche 
wood; to the north, the lofty mount Taxas rears its head, and Moklen lies 
on the oppofite bank of the lake. ‘T'o the eali, the ficlds are encompaffed 
with woods, which weltward incloie broad meadows, and large (preading 
trees. In thort, Flora feems to have lavilhed al! her beautes on the {pot 
that was to give birth to our botaniit. 

“ Carl Linnaus was brought into the world, between the hours of twelve 
and one, in the night dividing the 12th and 13th (22d and 23d, N.8.) of 
May, 1707: a delightful feaion of the year, in the Calendar of Flora, being 
the months of frondescence and fiorescence! His parents received their firft- 
born with joy, and devoted the greateft attention to impreffing on bis mind 
the love of virtue, both in precept and example. The fame thing that is 
faid of a poet, nascitur non fit, may be faid without impropriety of our bota- 
nift, From the very time that he firf{NNt his cradle, he almoti lived in 
his father’s garden, which was planted with fome of the rarer’ thrubs and 
flowers; and thus were kindled, before he was well out of his mother’s 
ams, thole {parks which fhone fo vividly all his lifetime, and latterly burft 
tuto fuch a flame!!!” 


Thefe paflages bring to our fecolleftion the exquifite Florilegium of 
Friar Gerundio de Campazas, and might well be an effufion of that 
celebrated Spanifh preacher. Had not Dr. M. given us a fpecimen 
of his claflical tafte, in praifing his author’s account of his pedeftrian 
tour in Lapland, written in Latin, we could never have afcribed fuch 
thodomontade to the pen of Linnzus. It is evidently the pofterior 
Praduction of a child, that, delighted with piling up its little toys and 
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glafs fragments, laughing falls with the fabric it has raifed. We re. 
commend this account of the naturalift’s tour to the French editors of 
the Life of Don Quixotte, and we fhould expect to fhare their grati. 
tude in return, did we not know that that emotion is unknown jn 
their country: they may neverthelefs render grace to Dr. M. for the 
following happy explanation; thus, on foot, ** had he travelled 709 
Swedifh, or between 4 and 5coo Englifh miles this y.ar!!!" Lin. 
nus left Upfal on the i 3th of May, and to travel 5000 miles ** over 
the Lapland Alps on foot,” botanizing, or “in queft of plants and 
minerals ;” to conftruét rafts ‘* in the middle of the night,” pafs cas 
taracts, combat the Finmarkers, like Bartram with the allicators in 
Faft and Weitt Florida, and ** learn the art of «flaying,” all before 
the commencement of winter in thefe northern regions, are feats 
worthy or the renowned Baron Munchaufen, and the | raphical 
pen of Vice-prefident Maton! Ifthe reader fhould doubs this, we 
have already mentioned the expence of the work, where he wil! find 
all the'e thines, and many more, at pages 521-2; and alfo how Line 
nzus faw the fun at midnight from the mountains at Vailliv ri, end 
fomething of the £ 0d offices of a curate’s wife ! On his return, he 
gave the Academy of Sciences an account of his expedition, and re. 
ceived 112 itiver dollars (10l. {terling) ** his travelling exp nces.” 
Notwithftanding all Linnzus'’s travelling, ‘© he learned neither Eng- 
lith, French, German, Laplandifh, nor even Dutch (langua e), ale 
thouch he had itaid in Holland three whole years*. In 1738, Lin 
nzus married his long-betrothed wife, Milfs Morae, and comme ded 
the prachice of medicine the following vear at Stockholm. Shortly 
after, he was elected profeffor of botany, and * during his fummer 
lectures, he took cut with him about 200 pupils, who collected plants 
and infeéts, made obfervations, fhot birds, kept minutes, and after 
having betanized from feven o’clock in the morning until nine in the 
evening, every Wednefday and Saturday, returned with flowers ia 
their hats, and accompanied their leader with drums and trumpet, 
through the city | of Upfal] to the garden. Several foreigners, and 
people of d:finétion from Stockholm, ufed to attend Linrzus’s ex 
curfions ; indeed, at this time, the fcience had attained the highelt de- 
gree of popularity!’ Although our editor is fufficiently animated even 
to admiration of the philofophical powers of drums and trumpets, ye 
he cannot folve another of his embatraffing queftions, whether it was 
the k ng of Sweden, or of Spain, that withed to ennoble his author. 
«Tn 1765, Linnzus worked at the 12th, or laft, edition of the Sy/lema 
Natura, and the whole of the autumn on the Clavis Medicina, whieh 
would have employed the moj) learned man for an age !?” With this we 
fhail take our leave of the botani{t’s ** Diary,” not wifhing to dwelé on 
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* Were it worthy of mentioning, we would remark that Thomas Paine, 
after living eleven years in Paris, could not intelligibly alk in French tora 
draught of his favourite beverage, pure brandy,—Rev. — 
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many more extrao inary expreiions thn what we have juft cited, 
snd only remark, that the true picty exprelied vy Linnaeus in his cure 
ricudur ‘vil@, iS a po f, that a snowledyee of nature is eminently fa- 
yourabic t religion, even in men < t the preat it Vanity. j 
The calculations in theie Memoirs are fhamet ly negligent, foo 
copper dollars are eitimated to be 15). and goco, 250. ; 132 lilver 
do lars at 101., and IO0CO a Sol. ; we fear that our Edito: will him- 
(elf experience the effects of his neglectot arithme ical accuracy in the 
faite of his work. Much in the fame ftile of eitimation, we are told 
that “ SuAm in his Hijior. Liter. fays, of ell thote who have gained 
the praile of the learned world, fx ontv are mentioned as jmmortal. 
Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, Boerhaave, Linné, and Gram (a very ob- 
feure hiitory- writer)!” This too has been erroncoufly afcri: ed to Lin- 
nzus; burt the ju loment of fuch authors is beneath criticitm, and 
that any perion could be found fo credulous as 
to believe, or fo weak as to tranfcribe the babblings ot mere dotage. 
Peace to the manes of the * Prince of Botanitts ;” his fair fame will 
fuffer but little from this teeble pencil ; and his real portrait fhall ftill 
diiplay the hand of a matter, notwithftanding the blotches of a miterable 
dauber. We ma, be cold, indeed, that men like to difcover weaknefles 
ina great character; butall fuch defects only ferve for prompt apologies 
in the mouths of the truly vicious, who rejoice at knowing the imper- 
fections of others that they may thereby fanclion their own. - They 
cannot therefore be too ferupuloutly caft bebind the impenetrable veil 
ofoblivion. ‘Thisis one of the many reafons tor regretting and cen- 
furing the imprudent publication of thefe defultory, egoiltical felf-ad- 
ulations that belie themfeives. Of the learned Doctor we mutt beg leave 
to afk in what language he has publifhed his additions and alterations 
in the prefent volume ? Dr. Pulteney’s work was originally in plain 
Englifh, but as it now appears from the hands of our editor, it is nei- 
ther Englifh, Swedifh, nor Latin. Where is Up/ala, Dalarne, &c.? 
With the famous academy of Upfal we have long been acquainted ; 
and one of our beft tragic poets has immortalized the name of Dale 
carla; but neither our knowledge, nor that of our Gazetteers extends 
to fuch combinations of letters as Upfala, Dalarne, that are, {trictly 
ipeaking, neither Swedifh, nor any other language whatever. Equally 
foreign to Englifh are the names Carl, Georg, Boerbaaven, &c.; but 
we fhall leave the ingenious and learned editor to receive the thanks of 
the printers for introducing a new character, a cypher over the vow- 
els, as Skane (Skania, or Scania), which ts quite as intelligible to the 
Englith claflical reader as the Chinefe charaéters on a tea-cheft! We 
mutt alfo indicate fome of the fymptoms of Dr. M.’s difeafe, the ca- 
coetbos corrigendi, and leave the public to prefcribe the remedy. Dr. 
Pulteney fays, (p. 215, 8vo )** The ardor of Linnzeus’s inclinations to 
the ftudy of nature from his earlieft years, and that uncommon appli- 
cation which he beftowed upon it, gave him a moft comprehenfive 
view, both of its pleafures and ufefulnefs, at the fame time that it 


Ppened to him a wide field, hitherto but little cultivated, efpecially in 
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his own country. Hence he was early led to regret, that the ftudy of 
natural hiftory, as a public inititution, had not made its way into the 
Univerfities.” Dr. Maton (p. 496, 4to.) ** The ardor of Linng. 
us’s attachment to the ftudy of nature from his carlieft years, and hig 
uncommon application to the philofophy of that purfurt, gave hima 
moft compreheniive view both of its pleafures and of its ufetulnefs, a 
the fame time that it opened to him a wide held, before but little cul. 
tivated, efpecially in his ownconntry. Hence he was early Jed tore. 
giet, that natural hiftory had not, by public inftitution, been more 
cultivated in Univerfities.”” Perhaps Dr. M. thinks drums and trum. 
pets proper ** application to the philoforby of a purfuit;” and that to 
mangle the very fimple language of his author, retaining only the ori. 
ginal ideas, is the philofophy of an editor ! Says Dr. P. ** it has been 
objected to ‘Linnzxas, that he has introduced a number of terms not 
authorifed by claflical authority ;” but Dr. M. ** not warranted by 
clatlical authority.” ‘Thefe few examples will fhow our elegant edi- 
tor’s zeal to improve the original work of his departed. friend ; and 
fhould it not fpeedily attain a fecond edition, it muit be from the fame 
caule as that which he has ingenioufly afligned for Dr. P.’s Sketches of 
Botanical Wiiters; viz. that the firft edition is not all fold. 

On the general character of this expenfive publication it is painful 
to dwell. Knowing, as we do, the {uperiority of our philofophy trom 
an impartial and comparative eftimate of the fcientific works of foreign 
countries, and having for fome time witneiled the deleterious effects, 
both moral and political, of the general d ffufion of fuperficial workson 
philofophy, it is our bounden duty to raife the voice of juftice and 
truth again{t the propagation of fuch flimfy and deceptious effulionsin 
ourown country. ‘This is the more neceflary in the prefent cafe, as 
the work proceeds from a vice-prefident, whole literary honours fhould 
be {uppofed the reward of his merit from one of the firit Natural Hif- 
tory Societies in the world: a focicty, the currefpondence of whole 

refident, and of many of its members, we wel) know, is courted by 
fome of the firit naturaliils and philofophers now living. Exampleis 
powerlul in proportion to the real or fuppofed authority ; and two of 
three frivolous publications fanctioned by fome refpectable names, 
might thus tor a time comproniife the literary honour of our country. 
Wealth begets indolence, and indolence produces ignorance and Vict, 
evils that are infinitely more to be apprehended than all the impotent 
menaces of invafion. Had the editor extracted only what might be 
ufeful, and fupplied the deficiencies from modern difcoveries ; had he 
not fo creduloufly adopted as genuine the Memoirs of Linnaeus, though 
avowedly not in his own hand-writing; had he not been fo diffufe in 
expreflions merely of a dotard, nor been fo regardlefs of the purity of 
his wative tongue, by introducing dog-latin and Swedifh phrafes, he 
might have produced an octavo volume for one third of the price, that 
would have done honour to Englifh literature. In its pretent {tate 
every judicious friend of fcience mutt deprecate this puerile, flavith, 
and unicientific idolatry of a mafter; every lover of liceraure prove! 
again 
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againft this literary harlequin of Szcco-/atino Englifh ; and every real 
paturalift and moralift deplore the publication of fuch a work! 

We regret that experience has proved the use of wood-{trawberries 
neither a preventative nora cure forthe gout, as experienced by Lin- 
nzusin himfelf: It is acknowledged that they proved fatal in twoca- 
fes, that fhould render their ufe as a remedy extremely cautious. From 
Dr. Maton we have been taught to expect a very important and inte- 
refting work on teftaceological writers, that are io imperfe&ly known 
even to naturalifts. We would with it fpeedily to appear. 


Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Ejg. with a Colleéion of his genuine Bon 
Mots, Annecdstes, Opinions, Sc, moftly Original, with three of bis 
Dramatic Pieces, net publifhed in his Works. By William Cooke, 
3 Vols. 13s. 6d. Phillips. 


HIS work may be faid to fll upa chafm in Dramatic Biography, 
Why the life of our Englith Arftophanes was not publithed 
fooner, is a natural inquiry, though, perhaps, the pretent period is 
not unfeafonable. Foote was in his day fo much the fubjeét of uni- 
verfal converfation and curiofity, that his cotemporaries were well ac- 
quainted with his hiftory, and therefore it will be moft interefting to 
anew race of readers. Andas it is now publifhed by a cotemporary, 
who has proved himfelf well qualified for the undertaking, and who 
probably has been collecting materials for his work up to the time of 
publication. The delay may be confidered an advantage, e{pectally as 
the materials are not of a temporary or perifhable nature. The wit and 
humour of Foot will always be read with avidity and p'eafure. 
The following account of the work is given by Mr Cooke ia his In- 
troduction : 


“ Intlead of making an apology for writing the life of Samuel Foote, 
anapology thould, perhaps be made fo: net having given to the public long 
ago, {ome account of this very extra: rdinary man; who, independently 
of many other talents, ftands fo fingular as a modern dramatic writer, that 
even at this day we have little hopes of “ looking upon his like again.” 

“ This negle@ can only be accounted for on conjectural principles. His 
fatirical turn, no doubt, made him many enemies, and thele had an inte- 
tetted reafon on this fubjeét; while others, though they might have a 
quick relith for his wit and converfation, may not have felt themfelves ca- 
pable “ to carry a bon-mot fleadily.” Some, too fully qualified for the 
office of a biographer, may be liable to indolence, often attendant upon 
genins; which “propoles and procratiinates till, delay becoming habit, 
“ the bufinels of to-morrow” goes off * trom day to day, to the lati lyliable 
of recorded time.” 

“ It is now, near thirty years fince the death of Foote; andy et, except 
@ meagre collection of a few dates and facts publifhed in the Biographia 
Dramatica (like what we fometimes find in the milcellanies of the French 
poets), and {ince, literally retailed in a number of theatrical catch-pennies, no 
written account of him is extant. Of his jets, bon-mots, &c. there have been 


many profefied publications; but thofe who are in the leaft prer 
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with the charaGer of Foote, muti fee at one view, that in thefe, his name 
has been merely adopted to deeeive the cowd. who hnow not how 
difcriminate fterling from adulterated metal. 

« He was from feeing this literary objet in fo perifhable a fiate, ap 
from wilhing to preferve a name of tuch cele -brity trom floating down the 
tide of oblivion, that the prefent editor has been induced to publith thel 
Memoirs: but, it is now neceilary for him to tiate his own pretentions, 

‘© Very early in life he had the pleafure of being introduced to this ge- 
nuine fon of comic humour ; and finding in him all the charms of conver 
fation which eould attach a young man with a literary and lively tum 
of mind, he was caretul in recollecting, and noting down as many of his 
anecdotes, converlations, bon-mots, &c. as convenience would permit; 
not with any intent, at that time, to publih them, but as the records ofa 
man who drew on CLs the gaze of the fathionable and literary world—as 
the reminifcences of hours which afforded tach exquifite delight, 

« On the death of Foote, which hi appene d about nine years after their 
Gin acquaintance, the editor had the ple afure of continuing tn acquaint. 
ance with many refpectable perions who were the imiimates of his late 
4riend’s earlier days, and who had {een him in all the retractions of his ve 
ried life. From thefe he was curious to glean as much of his manners, 
habits, and converfation, as he could; and, from their readine!s to oblige, 
as well as their refearches ot an old and valuable friend (whole name, 
which he is not pern itted to mention here, would be a pati port for every 
thing curions or authentic, in lite rary or dramatic hiftory), he has collected 
{uch materials as embolden him te pub lith thefe volumes 

“« He is at the fame time ready to allow, that the w ork might have been 
more enlarged, had it been begun mmediately after the death of Foote, 
by fome of thole cotemporaries here alluded to; when the ardour of con 
genial talents, and the racinefs of events, would have made greater and 
more forcible impreffions: but under the actual circumitance, he not only 
prefumes that his performance will be found the beti that has yet t appeared, 
out is rather fanguine im thinking it the bett that can now be afte ed. 

The firti part confifts of Memoirs of Foote, in which every thing m- 
terial relative to his lite and dramatic purfuits, is accurately fiated, from 
written documents, and the belt traditional intormation. 

“ In the fecond will be found a colleétion of his bon-mots, &e, Some 
of thele have appeal ed in other collecttons; but fuch as had. the timilitude 
of being genuine have been a Imitted; the editor not thinking himilell at li- 
berty to refule them a place here, merely, becaule they had been involaw- 
tarily drag roed into bad company 

an the characters, anecdotes, opinions, &c. moft were related by 
Foote himlelf, and m any by the literary foc iety in which he lived, Some, 
being either referred to in the range of convertlation, or growing outof a 
corre/ponding fubject, the editor thought fit to fubjoin, from a with to the 
original matter a richnels of appropriate coloaring and diverfification. 

‘“« In thort, this part may be contidered, not only as the fchool of Foote, 
but of his time: where the hero is difcovered among ft his friends and co- 
temporanies “ in Lis night gown and {lippers;” where the wit, the whim, 
the bumour, the taite, an: - yeneral chara@tcr, of the man will be beit 
feen; and where, pe alias ps will be found the beft apology for many parts 0 
his life ; sas he who had (uch jucular propenfitics, with fuch inexhauilible 
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fyrces for pleafing mankind, could have no leiious views of ever becom- 
" >> 
Lig teil enemy, 


The firft volume of this work, containing the Memoirs, is written 
with eale and precilion, the narative 1s diverfified with anecdotes of 
other diftinguifhed characters, but as a piece of biography alone it is 
very interetting. The Life of Foote was ct hequered with extraordi- 
nary viciflitudes of g good and bad fortune, and is not without inttruc- 
tion, as his mis sfortunes were moftly the refult of imprudence, or the 
efvdts of that refentment which pe rfonal fatire was calculated to ex- 
cite. Mr. Cooke does not feem to palliate his faults or failings, he 
appears to relate facts with fidelity, and occafionally to touch the lights 
and thades of character, with a ikufel, as well as impartial hand. 

The fecond volume opens with a defcription of Foot’s perfon, ha- 
bits, and peculiarities. An eflimate is next given of his literary and 
dramatic talents, with a comparifon between him and Garrick. Here, 
as in other parts of the work, Mr, Cooke exhibits a critical know- 
ledge of dramatic fubjects, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
Hi ary of the Stage, 

The remaindei of the fecond volume, anda part of the third con- 
tains acopicus collection of anecdotes, bon-mots, characters, opi- 
nions, &c. fet down indifcriminately auirn characteriftic titles. 
This part, though highly entertaining, is liable to objection, 
not for any liceutious wit or inde ik but as containing many 
things which have no relation whatever to the fubject of thefe Me- 
moirs; and which therefore give this porti on of the work too inuch 
the appearance of a general Mitcellany of Wit. Foote’s Life alone 
afforded a fufficiently rich banquet, without having recourfe to extra- 
neous matter. Indeed the author feems to have anticipated this ob- 
jetion, when he expretles a hope, ‘* that in rambling over the 
lowers of literature, and the fates of literary men, no apology will, 
péthaps, be neceffary for introducing annecdotes of other extraordi: nary 
characters which are not generally known.’ 

The ees pieces which conclude this work, though rather 
fight prod stions, contain wit enough to fhew them to be genuine. 
Foote’s letter (ne re given) addrefled to Dr. Madden, tn conicquence 
of that vei ema in’s attack on the author of the “ Minor,”’ contains an 
wicommon difplay of ancient dramatic learning, as well as a curious 
fpecimen of fine irony, and keen fatire. Indeed, the Life of Foote, 
4 now publifhed, £o tains more Ww itty and entertaining matter than 
a0y fimilar pub! ication in our lan; guage. As to Mr, Cooke’s numer- 
ous divreflions and ep foves, though, in our opinion, unnecellary, they 
will have many admirers ;zand wil! be particul. irly relithed by collec- 
tors of wit, who may likewi‘e learn from this work (if fuch a talent 
is 0 be learnt by imita nm) to relate annecdotes and bon-mots with 
CWicene{s, taite and effect. 
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ef Defer 'pticn af Prince of Wales’s Ifand, and the Siretghts of Malicca, with 
its real and probable Advantages and Sources to recommend it as a Marin, 
Eftablifoment. By Sir Home Popham, Knight of the Sovereign Order of 
St. John of Jerufalem, and Fellow of the Royal Society, Py. 72. 2s, Gd, 
Stockdale. 1805. 


A VERY tempeftuous fouthweft monfoon in the year 1791, when Siz 
Home Popham was bound from Bengal to Bombay, obliged him to 
bear up for the Streights of Malacca, and he anchored at Prince of Wales's 
Ifland. ‘This place appeared to him to poffefs fo many advantages asa 
harbour that he took pains in examining its imterior productions, and its 
different capabilities. The refult of his inquiries and perfonal obfervations 
he communicated to Mr. Light, who was at that period governor of the ifland. 
His public avocations, however, having fince that time dirested his attention 
to other countries, the fubject in fome meafure lay dormant: but the imprel- 
fion that it would become a matter of ferious confideration, has led him to 
enter, in the prefent tract, into a full difcuffion of its aétual and probable 
refources. Sir Home ts decidedly of opinisn that it potlefles geographical, 
commercial, and political advantages, over every other fitu:tion in India; 
and that the combinations which he had introduced, would alfo increafe 
its claim to the notice of government, and ultimately tend to its being made 
a permanent and refpectable military and naval pofition. The Memoir, of 
which this is the fpirit, as appears from the date, was laid before His Mas 
jefly’s miniiters, March 1799: though it was not publithed till the defign 
of a military and marine ettablifhment at this place was made a fubject of 
public difcuffion; which terminated in favour of the meafure. ‘The ad- 
vantages of this ifland, which was called Pulo Penang, had alfo become 
apparent to Sir John Macpherfon, when Governor General of India; uns 
der whofe adminiitration it was transferred to the Englith by an amicable 
arrangement with the king of Quidah, its former fovereign. Sir Home 
Popham in his defcription and memorial relative to Priace of Wales's 
Ifland, fets himfelf, and we think not unfuccefsfully, to prove that Bom- 
bay, however proper for a marine eltablithment in one ttate of Englith 
Commerce and Settlements in India, no longer continues to be the fitteft 
place for our principal port; that the extentive potleflions acquired by the 
company on the Eattern coaft and in adjacent countries, render an Eaiierm 
the moift advantageous fide for a marine eftablifhment; that the cauies 
which rendered a former attempt to ettablith a port on the Ganges ineftee 
teal, are of permanent operation, and wil prevent the fuccefs of every expe 
riment of the kind on any branch of that river; that Prince of Wales’ 
WMand from its harbour, its roads, its materials for thip-building, and its 
contiguity to the fcene of naval operations, is the pofition the moft com- 
pletely adapted for a naval yard fecurely fortified; that by the fertility of 
its foil, its productions, and its climate, it aflords the means of fubfiftence, 
and the probability of health; that from its central fituation and command 
of the Streights of Malacca, it will be a Mart for the interchange of the 
comruodities of the Eattern and Weftern India; and thus that it will en- 
@reafe private ches and publig sevenuc ; that iu the natofal courte of : 
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th indufiey, fkill, and ability, it will monopolize the trade with China, 
yod the opulent intermediate Couutiies, to Malacca and Sumatra, and be an 
enpo:1um for the commerce of the Eaitern part of Southern Afia, fabordi- 
pte to London, which will become au emporium for the whole; that its 
nilitary aud political advantages are of the highest importance ; that a 
fogce may be there ftationed without the expence of feuding toldiers from 
Farope or the danger of our weakening our Indian armies. Major Ma. 
alier whe had been at the head of the Europeans 99 Palo Penang fourtcen 
rears, and who has fince been appointed commander of the military force 
in the late eftablithment here, gave in a memorial to the principe! members 
of adminiftration of the fame purport. Every one who kno vs Prince of 
Wales's Ifland confirms their defcriptions. And the profperity of that fas 
voured {pot, rapidly encreafing every day, verifies the whole. Ifa general 
hiforian were to give a laconic defcription of the britith empire at the pre- 
fent period, he might adopt the words of ‘Tacitus, {peaking of the Roman 
empire in his day—Profpera in Criente, adverfa in Occidente res--Prince 
of Wales's liland is likely to prove_a greater acquilition to the wealth and 
power of Great Britain than that of the immente regions of Louiliana to 
the North Americans. 


dx Account of Louifiana, being an ab frac? of documents delivered or tva»fmitted 
ta Mr. Jegfevfon, Profident af the United States of America, and iy bim laid 
before Congrefi, and publifbed by their Orders, Pr. 43. 1s. Gd. Printed 
at Wathington, and re-pr.nted at Philadelphia, and all the other States 
of the Uniin: London reprinted for Hatchard. 1805. 


HE precife bouadaries of Louifiana, wo ftwardly of the Miflifippi, though 
very extenfive, are at prefent involved in fome obfcurity. Nor are there 
lufficient data for affigning with precifion its northern extent. According 
ois mits when formerly poileiled by France it firetches to the Ealt, as 
fur at Jeaft as the river Perdigo, which runs into the bay of Mexico eafts 
watd of the river Mobille. ‘This country was difcovered and peopled by 
the French, whofe monarchs made feveral grants of its trade, io particular 
) Mr. Crofat in 1712, and fometime afterwards, with his acquiefcence, to 
the well known company projected by Mr, Law. ‘This company was re- 
inquifhed in the year 1731. By a Secret Convention on the 3d of Noe 
vember 1762, the French government ce.ied fu much of the province as lies 
leyond the Mifliflippi as well as the ifle of Orleans to Spain; and by the 
teaty of peace wuich followed in 1703, the whole territory of France and 
Spain eaftward of the middle of the Miflilippi to the Ibberville, theuce 
through the iniddle of that river and the lakes Maurepas and Poni Chor- 
thein to the fea was ceded to Great Britain. Spain having conquered the 
loridas from Great Britain during the revolutionary war of America, they 
Were confirmed to her by the treaty of peace of 1783. By the treaty of 
St. Idefonfo, of the 1% O&ober 1800; his Catholic majefly promifes and 
engages on his part to cede back to the French republic, fix months aitee 
the fall and entire execution of the conditions and fiipulations therein cone 
fined relative to the duke of Parma, “the colony or province of Louifiana, 
With the {ame extent that it a@tually has in the hands of Spain, that it had 
When France poiletied it, and iuch as it ought to be after the treaties fub- 

ently eitered into between Spain an@ other ftates.”” This treaty was 
*enfirmed and enforced by that of Madrid, of the 211t March, 1801. Rus: 
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France it paffed to the Americans by the treaty of the 30th of April, 1804 
with a reference to the above claufe as defcriptive of the limits ceded — 
Lrom this geographical and hiftorical fketch, by which we fee the prerog:. 
tives of nature prevailing at laft over human power and human conye. 
tions—Louitiana palling from the hands of European governments, to the 
vaft and fill raling empire of America. From this hiftorical thetch th 
account paifes to the divifions and fub-divifions of the province, fettlements, 
the inhabitants, and their origin, militias or military force, improvements 
and capabilities, laws, courts of juftice, cofts of courts, and their officers, 
crimes, criminal jurifprudence and punithments, learning—if learning cay 
be confidered as having any place in a country where there is but one pub. 
lic fchool where the Spanith language alone is taught, and where not more 
than half the inhabitants are able in any degree to read or write—th 
church, ofierrs of government, taxes and duties, expences and debt, im. 
pofts and exports, thipping and trade. All thefe heads are particulary in. 
terefling tothe Americans, who are conveniently fituated for trade to that 
province, and among whom the migrating or reftlets and wandering pro. 
péniity is very ftrong and ative. Two fettlements have already been 
nade on the banks of the Mitlouri, where the country is exceedingly fer 
tile, moitly by emigrants, even from the inviting Kentucky. In propartion, 
however, as they are particularly interelling to the Americans, they are 
uhinterefting to other nations. Yet here and there we meet with fkate. 
ments and deferiptions that are calculated to draw general attention. Such 
for inftance is the general d:{cription of Upper Louifiana. 

“ When compared with the Indiana territory, the face of the country in 
upper Louifiana is rather more broken, though the foil is equally fertile. 
It is a fact not to be coniefted, that the weft fide of the river poticifes fome 
advantages not generally incident to thofe regions. It is elevated and 
healthy, and well watered with a variety of large rapid ftreams, calculated 
for oils, and other water works, From Cape Girandeau, above the mouth 
of the Ohio, to the Mitlouri, the land on the eaft fide of the MV itlitlippi 
low and flat, and occafionally expofed to inundations ;_ that on the Louifiana 
tile, contiguous to the river, 1s generally much higher, and in many places 
very rocky on the thore. Some of the heights exdhibit a tcene truly pic 
ture que. They rife to the height of at leaft $300 feet, faced with perpen 
dicular /ime and sree stone, carved into various fhapes and figures by the hand 
of nature, and afford the appearance of a multitude of antique towers. 
From the tops of thefe elevations, the land gradually flopes back from the 
river, without gravel or rock, and is covered with valuable timber. It 
may be faid with truth, that for fertility of foil, no part of the world ex 
ceeds the borders of the Mifliflippi ; the land yields an abundance of all 
the necetlaries of life, and almott fpontaneoufly, very little labour being te 
quired in the cultivation of the earth, That part of upper Lowifiana which 
borders on North Mexice is one immenfe prairie, it produces nothing but 
grafs; it is filled with buffalo, deer, and other kinds of game: the lands 
reprefented as too rich for the growth of foreft trees. 

it is pretended that Upper Louifiana contains in its bowels many filvet 
atl copper mines, and various {pecimens of both are exhibited. Several 
trials have been made to afcertain the fa@, but the want of {kill in the 
urtifts has hitherto left the fubje@ undecided. 

‘The falt works are alfo pretty numerous; fome belong to individuals, 
athers ty the public. ‘They already yield an abundant fupply for the com 
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fumption of the country ; and, if properly managed, might become an article 
of more general exportation. Phe ulual price per buthel is 150 cents in 
cak at the works. This price will be (till lower as foon as the manufacture 
of the falt is aflumed by government, or patronized by men who have large 
capitals to employ in the bufinefs. One extraordinary fact relative to ‘lt 
mut not be omitted. There exifts about 1000 miles up the Miifouri, aid 
not far from that river, a sa/t mountain! the exiftence of fuch a mountain 
might well be queitioned, were it not for the teftimony of feveral refpectab.e 
andenterprizing traders who have vilited it, and who have exhibited teveral 
bufhels of the falt to the curiofity of the people of St. Louis, where fume of 
it Rill remains. A f{pecimen of the fame falt has been fent to Marietta. 
This mountain is faid to be 180 miles long, and 45 in width, compoled of 
folid rock falt, without any trees or fhrubs on it. Salt fprings are very nu- 
merous beneath the furface of the mountain, and they flow through the 
filures and cavities of it. Caves of falt petre are found in Upper Louifiana, 
thoagh at fome diflance from the fettlements. Four men on a trading voy- 

ately difcovered one feveral hundred miles up the Miflouri. They 
fpent five or fix weeks in the manufacture of this article, and returned to 
$t. Louis with 400 weight of it. It proved to be good, and they fold it for 
a high price. , 

“The geography of the Miffifippi and Miffouri, and their contiguity for a 
great length of way, are but little known. The traders allert, that 100 
niles above their junction, a man may walk from one to the other ina day; 
and it is allo aflerted, that 700 miles ftill higher up, the portage may be 
crofied in four or five days. This portage is frequented by traders wha 
carryon a confiderable trade with fome of the Miffouri Indians.” 

Such facts are not only interefting to merchants and adventurers, but fome 
of them are conducive to the advancement of both geography and geology. 


Outlines of English Grammar, calculated for the Use of both Sexes at School: im 
which the practical Rules of the Language are clearly and distinctly laid down, 
and the speculative Difficulties as much as possible avoided. By John Walker, 
Author of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, Elements of Elocution, 
&e. Pr. 113. Johnfon. 1805. 


IF the queftion were put, what is the moft numerous cla{s of authors? i€ 
would not, perhaps, be eafy to decide whether it be that of writers of No- 
velsor writers of Grammars. But if the queftion were put, what is the 
tioft common and trite of all fubjects of authorhhip, the anfwer is prompt. 
tis beyond all doubt that of Grammar. It was fo, perhaps, in the decline 
ofthe Roman empire, when grammarians and rhetoricians took place of 
dators, ftate(men, and hiflorians. Grammarians may be divided into two 
Clailes; the philofophical, and the verbal. Of the former we have examples 
® Ammianus Marcellinus among the Romans, and Dr. Wallis, Mr. Harris, 
and Mr. Horne Tooke among the modernsr of the latter, in almoft every 
choolmatter, and not a few of the affiftants at fchools; in which laft number 
We underfiand we are to arrange Mr, John Walker. Ona general view 
ot this author’s publications—their fubjeéts, as well as the important and 

we manner in which he treats, if not ttiftes, yet matters of extremely 
ittle ceniequence, one is in fome doubt at firit to determine, whether it be 
not his aim to burlefque literature, and turn book-making into ridicule— 
Critical Pronouncing Di@tionaries, Keys to the Claflical Pronunciation of 
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Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper Names, Terminational Vocabularies, 
where the words are properly clatied according to their endings, Academie 
Speakers, Teacher’s Atliltant, ELEMenTs of ELocutTion—why, to enter 
deeply into theie labours with ,Mr. Walker, would occupy the bett part of 
the age proper, and uluaily, where circumfiances allow, devoted to educa. 
tion. As to the pronunciation of Greek and Latin words, according to 
rules drawn from ulfage, what is the ufe of making a book on what js in 
ufage? But Mr. Walker fays the dest “ulage. It is well known, and the 
Winchester, and other great {chools in England, have now admitted, and 
Mr. Walker himielf feems to admit, that the Englith pronunciation of Latin 
words, is very anomalous, and not confonant, in general, at leaft with that 
of the Greeks and Romans, or with that of every nation on the Continent, 
even Germany, the great fource of the Englifh tongue not excepted. Yet 
Mr. Walker teaches the Englifh to pronounce Greek and Latin words py 
rules analogical to the pronunciation of Englith words ;>which pronunciatien, 
to foreigners, to whom alone it is ever at all neceflary to fpeak in Latin, 
would be unintelligible. He would teach the Englifh what there is no 
meed of teaching at home, and which cannot be ot any ufe abroad. This 
as even worle than trifling. 

We cannot neg!ect the prefent opportunity of making fome obfervationg 
on Mr. W.’s Teacher’s Affifiant, which are importunately demanded from 
a literary reviewer, who ought to dete@ and expofe falle prtenfion, a 
well as faulty execution, He fays, in his preface or introduétion, p. xiit 
“‘In the courle of this work, | have derived fo little affiftance from other 
writers, that I might perhaps pals uncenfured for plagiarifm, if 1 were to 
be filent on this head: but candour obliges me to confefs {ome obligations 
to Knox's Eilays, to Jones’s Letters from a Tutor to his Pupil, to Letters 
drom Honoria to Marianne, to Bright’s Praxis, and perhaps to a few others 
Icarcely worth mentioning. But moft of thefe I have been obliged to mo- 
al'fy in tuch a manner, as to make them fuitable for an exercife ; but by fr 
the greater part, with all their faults, are my own.” 

Of Mr. Walker’s originality, or mannér of new-modifying Evfays, we 
have f{pecimens in the three lat? in the colle€tion, pamely, lit, On the de 
Micacy of paflion: 2d, That delicacy of tafte is net fo dangerous as delicacy 
of paffion; Sd, That delicacy of tafte enlarges our pleafures, and improves 
Our tempers. Now, in the firit place, as thefe three eflays are not the 
production of any of thole writers to whom Mr. Walker owns obligations, 
we may be led to fuppole that they are, beyond all doubt, his own. 
But this belief or fancy is wholly dillipated, when we coft our eyes on Mr. 
Hume's Elfay on the Delicacy of Taste and Paflion, from which they are wholly 
taken. Yea, but perhaps Mr. Walker has new-modilicd the compofition of 
Bir. Hume. Yes: he has dene to, by dividing it into three {chool-effays; 
end the principal heads, as in the other effays, are marked, numerically, @ 
their order by way of notes, at the foot of the page. In many others of the 
eflays, we recognize, in like manner, the real matters or owners. In fhott, 
we very much doubt whether there be one of the thirty-three effays that cam 
with propriety be called his own, or which he has not copied, with fome 
omilhons and Jight variations from one, or culled from feveral difcourles 
eilays by other writers, The other parts of his Affiffant confit of what he 
calls bugmes and Recurar Supjects, He does not feem to underfta 
the nieaning of the word ‘ theme,” which fignifies a potition or fubjed, 
but confounds it with an ellay om atheme. As for what he calls — 
{udjé@ 
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fabjects, all fubjects are regular, and equally regular too: that is, they 
have all their proper and regular, or orderly place or pofition in nature. 
They are all of them matters of faét, or matters of reafoning. They all of 
them belong to fome predicament, order, clafs, or clattife ation, genus, 
{pecies, OF other. The irregularity fuppofed ex: itis only in the mind of*Mr. 
Walker. 

Onr Teacher’s Affiftant appears in the publication immediately ainder 
review, In the charafter of a matier of {choolmaiiers. 

Before the time of Dr. Wallis—Dr. Gill, Benjat nm Johnfon, and all other 
writers on the fubject of Englith g grammar, endeavoured to bend its analo- 
gies and genius to thole of the Latin tongue, giv ing many ut felels rules con- 
cerning the cales, genders, and dec.inations of nouns, and the conjuga- 
tions, moods, and tenics of verbs, as well as the government of nouns and 
verbs. All this, Dr. Wallis oblerves, has no af tinity or analogy to the Eng- 
ith language, The whole ot this batin els of lyn tax, or grammatical con- 
fraction, is pert formed by the help of prepot tions or ausiliary verbs, The 
genius of our language being thus totally different from that of the Latin, 
Dr. Wallis aflks, si Why troubl: - our heads with a fictitious and u tel lefs ale 
femblage of cafes, genders, moods, and tenles? There is no foundation for 
thole difiinétions in the Englifh tongue.” By the bye, this is the fubtance 
ofall that is contained in the copious writings ol Mr. Horne Tooke, againit 
the docirines of Mr. Elarris, on “the fubjcét of Univertal Grammar. 

The oblervations of Dr. Wallis formed an era in the hiftory of Englith 
grammars ; in fo much that almoft our grammars, as Mr. W alker jut ily ob- 
jerves, feem now to leav toan exclution of Latin terms, and Latin forms of 
conftruction, and that anew kind of grammatical. langu: age has been ine 
vented. This leaning, Mr. W. thinks gio emt aud in this light, to 
the extent to which it has been carried, it appears to usalfo. “ Becaule 
fume of the old grammars were too fond of the Latin terms, and Latin forms 
of confiruction, the moderus have attempted to exclude them altogether ¢ 
and thus, by avoiding one fault, have fa llen into another. There is no 
advantage to be gained by this change, even in the education of ladies 5 
and fur Bi. whe are to have a Latin education, an nglith grammar in 
the Latin form is by far the mofi eligible.” 

That many exccllent grammars have been late ly produced, Mr. W. ad- 
Mits; but he conceived that there ‘‘ was a middle clals of pt upils, beyond 
the ave of childhood, and before that of maturity, to which thefe gramma irs 
Were not perfectly accommodated. The abridgements of thefe gramma 
appeared to be too fe: anty, and the others (the grammars of which they were 
abr idgements) too redundant; and tuch a grammar \ Mr. W. has endeavoured 


to fu; pply.” If former abridgmen ts were too fcanty, why not make an 
abridgement not fo fcanty? But Mr. W. has fupplied the defect, he (ays, 
“ in a method fomewhat different from his predecetiors.” As to this difler- 
ence of method, it is not great in point of extent, and fiill lefs in point of 
utility or importance. It is, 1) fact, no Improvement at all, 

Mr. Walker obferves fiill farther, “ that any method, which is the pro- 


duce of our own judgment, may with greate: readine!s be conveyed lo 
Others than the method of another perfon (meat ‘OG, | 1ot that the method 
May be conveyed, but infiruétion in or by the method), though really pre- 
ferable.” If ihis be {o, every {choolmafter fhould make a grammar for 
himfelf, as Mr. Walker has done. In thort, Mr. Walker is at a aon-/lus to 
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find any pretext whatever for writing a new grammar. Headmits that we 
have ‘‘ many excellent grammars:” but then there was none, before the 
prefent, by Mr. Walker. If thole ‘ excellent grammars” are fomewhat 
too copious, or, as he expreffes himfelf, too redundant, thena tkilful teacher 
will pals over fome parts, containing, perhaps, what is too nice and intr. 
cate, in the education of young pupils—a practice which, we underftand, 
is very common. This endlets fiddle-faddle about grammars, and ftraining 
at the appearance of novelty and invention, deferves to be expofed, as ut. 
terly inconfifient with the dignity of literature. Yet Mr. Walker’s gram. 
mar is not a bad one; nay, a tolerably good one ; and he appears in a much 
more relpectable light as a teacher, than as a Teacber’s Assistant. 


A Treatise on the Construction and Copying all kinds of Geographical Maps. Is 
four Parts, containing Plans of. the Globular, Stereographic, and Mercator’ 
Projections of the World ; Projection of Maps of particular Parts ; Description 
of Instruments for drawing the Meridians and Parallels of Latitude with great 
Facility ; ‘and Directions for inserting Places, drawing Rivers, Coasts, Bounda- 
ries, Sc. and for copying, colouring, mounting, and other Minutiae of Mapping. 
Illustrated with Plates and Wood Cuts. By Thomas Dix. Pr. 36. 8vo 
3s. Scatcherd, 1805, 


PROJECTORS and map-engravers, and finally the public, will be much 
obliged to the author tor his attempt to facilitate the (tudy of geography, 
and the conftruction of maps in general. Was a knowledge of the princi- 

les and methods of defigning maps and plans more generally diffufed, not 

nly our maps but our charts would be improved, and fcience would give 
additional fuccour to navigation and commerce. In this little treatife, it 
has been the object of Mr. Dix to diveti the elementary principles of deli- 
neating maps of the mathematical chara&cr on which they are founded, 
and to give familiar examples, better adapted to the capacity of youth. 
This he has accomplithed, but with more brevity than fimplicity ; and we 
could have withed that he had been a little more minute and copious in 
detail. We have, indeed, two reprefentations (ligures I{t and 4th) of the 
globular and ftereographic projections of the {phere on the plane of the 
equator, both with the fame identical lines and figures ; but we have no 
Ipecific difference marked, nor any reafon given for the bold aflertion, that 
“ the globular is equal to the fiercographic (the moft ufual) in point of fa 
cility, and much fuperior in point of correctnels.” “To the point of facility 
we agree, but we have many realons to queliion that of fuppofed fuperior 
correctne!s, and it was incumbent on the author to have exemplified this 
opinion, inilead of pronuuncing fuch hy perbolical eulogium on Mr. Arrows 
{mith. Mr. Dix feems to forget, in this cafe, that the earth is nota perfet 
globe. In the plate of Mercator’s Projection, the author has inferted the 
names of only a few capital citics, many of which are certainly not the mof 
uleful or important; for initance, why mention Madrid, an inland town, 
without commerce, and omit the capital of Portugal, Lifbon, with which 
we are in daily intercourfe? It cannot be too oiien repeated, that books 
defigned for the inflruGtion of vouth lofe nothing of their eale and fimplicity, 
by carrying with them fomething of practicel utility. The plates are very 
well engraven, ayd we expect with cagerne!s the promifed ‘ Atlas for 
Children,” from {he fame hands, provided that it is nut a mere outline, 
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sike deftitute of novelty and intereit, but accompanied with the real 
« geographical features,” ramely, the direction and elevation of the princi- 

} mountains, the courle of currents, height of tides, &c. on the coatis: 
jubjects of great importance to [cience, and particularly tavourable to fenti- 
ments of piety and virtue in youth, that have been hitherto thametully nes 
letied by teachers of geography, and manufacturers of maps. With meagre 
gutlines, the public is already fated: Jet Mr. Dix, as in the prefent work, 
produce fomething new, that will awaken reflection, and intiruct youth, in 
sconvenient mannereand on reafonable terms. 


Rudiments of Reason ; or, the Young Experimental Philocopher : being a Series of 
familiar Dialogues, in which the Causes and Lffects of the vartous Phaenomena 
of Nature are rationally and familiarly explained. A new Edition carefully 
rivised and enlarged. By the Rev, Phomas Smith, Pr. 405. 12mo. 
Harris. 1805. 


EDITORS or book(ellers feem greatly dvficient in their duty to the pub- 
lic, in not endeavouring to improve and correct every faccetlive edition of 
any work that meets with approbation, The prefent volume affords a firik- 
ing proof of this ungrateful neglect; and although we are given to under- 
liand, that this edition is carefully reviled, we have only been able to hnd 
the form of the volume changed, but not its contents, Thcle are difyraced 
by the adimiffion of fome erroncous and ob/olete phrafes, that could eafily 
have been retrenched without prejudice. The fabjects, as formerly, are 
divided into nine dialogues, on phytics, motion, mechanical powers, hy- 
drofiatics, pneumatics, fire, water, colours, and vilion, and are difculfled 
with confiderable elegance and per!picuity. The concilenels, varicty, and 
compreheniivenels of the fubjeéts of Encyclopwdian knowledge, would 
have conftituted thefe rudiments of more than common merit, im what re- 
lates to phyfics, had the editor availed himfelf of the modern difceveries, 
It would, indeed, have been very difficult, if not impotiible, to have elu- 
cidated fo many fubje@ts, with equai clearnels, in the fame compals, in any 
other form ; and thofe who feel difgufied with the verbous colloquifm of 
many dialogues, will be obliged to acknowledge the facility, ea'e, and grace~ 
lul manner of thefe family difcouries in phyfical (cience. The editor has, 
indeed, attempted to do rather too much, by endeavouring to allign a canfe 
for every common appearance in nature, many of which depend on very 
remote influences. He is, too, more plaufible than correct ; and his total 
ignorance of chemitiry is a glaring defect throughout the work. A proof 
of this deficiency of neceflary knowledge is given at page 57, where he fup- 
Pen that the {olution of litharge on paper, expoled to the air, becomes 
lack, in confequence of vapours arifing from a folution of orpiment in a 
clofely-ftopped bottle, inftead of alcribing it to the action of the atmotphere. 
At page 18+ is a table of weights, wholly unintelligible. It ts certainly a 
molt reprehenfible infult to the guardians and teachers of youth in the pre- 

ntage, to give two dialogues on the phxenomena of fre and water, bya 
writer who appears notto have known that there are fuch Iclences as elec- 
inetty and Aneumatic chemistry! To the end ot the volume is prefixed a voca- 
bulary of technical terms, that might have accompanied fome work of al- 
chemifiry in the 15th century. Who would now {peak of fermentation 
cafioned by acids and alkalis; of “ mitre drawn from falt-petre ¢”’ or con- 


kder fulphur amd oil, reaétion and refifiance, &c. as fynonyms? Upon the 
X 3 whole, 
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whole, the work ts totally unfit for youth; and the title-page evinces the 
progreis of the modern art of pulling, or literary quackery, in Ailunuing to 
treat of experimental philoophy, when the contents only embrace a ial) 
part of what is ulually denominaicd phyfies. 


hougnis on Public Trusts. Vemo. Pe, 203. Conflable and Co. Edinburgh, 
Longman and Co. London. 

TO trace the various cavies which confpire to raife a nation to freedoy 
and to glory, or thole which contribute to the ereGion and tubve. fon of 
government, requires a genius of the firft order, tempered by the niceg 
rules of moral prudence, correct oblervation on the pathons and habits of 
man, and enriched by an amplitude of learning, which have fallen to the 
lot but of few men. but notwith landing theie high and awiel confiders 
tions, the vanity of fome few idle men, cr the desens of thole who ae 


actuated by a baler motive, have flimulated them, both tn ancient and me 


dern times, to undertake the divicult tatk which we have rult. de'cribed, 
That the author whofe work is now before us has neither cenius nor leame 


} , ofw 
» Neither van, 


ing, his book bears indi/putable teitimony: but that he 
nor any bad delign In the puoieation of it, is not Quiie tO clear, It 
curfory review of the Roman 


profefles, in the frit place, to take a , 
conititution, from the earieft periods; of the nature and tendency of 
the powers entrutied to the public functionaries of that government ; and 
of the caufes which united to fubvert it : and all this attempt of learning 
and fagacity, with no other apparent view than to bring into dilcredit 
the order of patricians in the Roman republic ; and to elevate Ais fovereign 
people, the mob, to that order in political fociety, which God, and the 
peace of the world, fub‘ervient to his will, have demed. We are next 
prefented with remarks in the fame ftrain, and with the fame object, upon 
“* the nature and tendency of the powers intrufled by the National Aflem- 
bly to the public agents in France.” and upon “ the conftitution of the 
American States, &c.”? And, lattly, this truly origfnal author has been 
pleated to give us ‘a {ketch of a conftitution, for an extenfive populous 
country, upon the Roman principle.” «We recolleét to bave read, fome few 
years ince, with much pleafure, the Oceana of Harrington, not becaue 
we confidered his theory as worthy of imitation, but as being enriched with 
contiderable fancy and learning. During the time in which Harrington 
wrote, the monarchy was fubverted; and the sctnts were erying aloud t0 
heaven for a perfect commonwealth. No wonder, therefore, that he at 
tempted to meet their withes. 

In the {cheme which our author propofes, both the eleétors and the 
eleAed muft have arrived at the age of forty years; the election to be de 
termined by ballot, and property to form no qualification, cither in thee 
who are to conftitute the fenate, or the rat4le by whom they are to be 
cholen! And, as might be expeted, this piece of fiate machinery is not to 
be dire@ed by a monarch, but by an annual magifirate, om conful. it may 
be curious to fee this fimple conirivance at work. 

« The national fenate to meet on a certain day annually, and to have 
fupreme controul over all the current national bulinels, over the militaty 
force, over the conful and all national offcers; and, when it judges propel 
may propofe a law or a tax, or to engage ina war; and if no objections 
are made within a certain time, the laws are enadled, and the war dec!atet 
in the name of the people; flence being taken for their confent. a 
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ga aual majorily of the ward-voters, or of the wardens and jurymen, 
ve infractions to their re/peciive tenators to vote again{ft any meafure, 
they mud vote accordingly ; and if a majority of fenators are iniitucted to 
vote aguinit a meafure, it muit begiven up.” 

From this fpecimen, the whole woik may be ellimated: and were it 
written with the leatt fhadow of ability, w e fhould certaints expole its 
dangerous principles, in terms of marked feverity; betaule it might then 
have a circulation, and do fome mitchiet. 

The people of ths country, thank Almighty God! enjoy a form of go- 
vernment, differing etientially from that which our author virtually recom: 
mends them to fubititute in its place. It is a fytiem of polity which has 
mown out of the experience of ages, and has been perfected by the fober 
fuggeltions of prudent and wile men. And, woe! to thole daring tools, 
who, under the fpecious guife of exacting the applaufe of mankind for 
their ingenuity, diffeminate their own crude and mifchievous fyitems, with 
noother view than to entice the ignorant and unwary, firit to admire, and 
then to imitate. ' 


Commercial Arithmetic, with an Appendix on Algebraical Equations, being an In 
troduction to the Elements of Commerce. By Chriliopher Duboft, Author of 
the Merchant’s Allittant. Pr. 228. 6s. Boofy. 


THIS is rather a light production, containing little new, except the 
names of rules, which are here changed, though we cannot tee for what 
purpoie, except it be to give an air of novelty to the work. Why con- 
joined Proportion is called the Rule of Equation,” or the Rule of Three, 
“ the Rule of Fraction,” we are left to gueis, As to the contracted modes of 
long divifion, &c. they were known in England.long betore the days of 
Cocker; but they have been generally rejected, as tending ‘ to make 
more hafte than good {peed.” The algebra, here introduced m the index, 
is mere fmattering. Indeed this fcience mutt be fundamentally fiudied 
by commercial men, before they can, with advantage, or even with fatety, 
apply it to mercantile computations. 


TINT 7 
DIVINITY. 
a 
The Progress of Evror concerning the Person of Christ, represented in a Sermon, de lis 
vered at the Unitarian Chapel, im Essex-street, March 31, 1805. By Tho- 


ad 


mas Beliham. 8vo. Pp. 36. Johnfon. 1805. 


MR. Belfham has the modesty, in this calm, phlegmatic declamation, mif- 
called a sermon, to ttigmatize as idolaters not only every member of the Etia- 
blithed Church of thele realms, but every Chriftian, properly fo called ; that 
is, every one who believes in the divinity of Jelus Chriit ; and whoever 
does not is, unqueftionably, no Chriftian. To allow fuch blafphemy to 
pals with impunity, in a country, the laws of which expre(sly forbid it, is 
toleration with a vengeance! This man is nothing more than a miferable 
echo of Dr. Priefiley, poffefling all his nvalignity, but a very fcanty portion 
of his learning. In the difcourfe before us, he repeats the miferable jargon 
Ofhis mafier, with many of his bold ailertions, utterly unfupported by 
Proof, and many of his flagrant fallehoods, the former of which have been 
confuted, and the latter expofed, again and again. It inculcates no one 
Chrittian precept, enforces no one religious duty, nor contains a fingle 
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admonition that can either improve the underfianding, or mieliorate the 
heart. Hiftorical facts are mifreprelented, and the Scriptures moft grofs) 
perverted. Such wretched ftuff may poilibly pals current with moit of the 
ignorant followers of Mr. Lindfey, whole knowledge extends not beyond the 
leaves of their ledger, or cath-book ; but how it is received dy she Chancellor of 
one of our Universities, who is a trequenter of the Chapel in Lilex-ftreet, it is uot 
more eafy to Conceive, than it is that a professed Unitarian ihould be luffered 
to hold {uch an office. We think we can an{wer for the other Univertity, 
that a Chancellor, who thould thus publicly renounce his divine Redeemer, 
would not be fuffered to retain it many hours after the fact was known, 

We agree with Mr. Belfuam, in one of his pofitions, that—* Error 
which is the refult of indolence and criminal prejudice, admits of no ex. 
cufe;” and, on his own principle, we may conclude 47m to be inexculabe, 
If it be poilible that a fet of men, whofe vanity bas impioully reduced their 
God toa level with themielves, thould admit their own fallibility ; and Mr, 
B. allow that he may e in an error, has he refle@ted ferioully on the come. 
quence of fuch an error as his? Has he looked forward to his death-bed, and 
to a future day, and centidered what then may become of him, without the 
aid of tho’e merits, of that mediation, propitiation, aud atonement, which 
the divine nature of a Redeemer could alone impart*. We would 
erioufly advife both the preacher and his followers to fubject them. 
{elves to this teft. A follower of Pricftley, a man of tirong fenle, and 
rich in worldly knowledge, recently died in the vicinity of the metropolis; 
and on his death-bed began to reflect on futurity ; he then found, for the fir 
time, that U/nitariani:cm atforded him no prefent comfort, and no folid 

round of hope. He became reftleis, il, andalarmed. He trembled 
for the falvation of his foul, In this ftate of mind he fent for the clergyman 
of the parith, a moft able and re{pectable divine, to whom he communicated 
his fears, and applied for inftruétion. Fortunately God {pared his life long 
enough to enable him, by fearching the Scriptures, to feel, to renounce, and 
to repent of, his error. He fhuddered at the precipicefon the brink of which 
he had ftood, he acknowledged the mercies of his God, and died, a peni- 
tent believer, building his hope of falvation on the merits of his crucified 
Saviour. To Mr. Beltham, and to every one of his mifguided followers, we 
fay, ** Go thou, and do likewife.” 





*« This one mediator between God and man, the man Chrilt Jefus, who 
gave him‘elfa ranfom for all,” | Tim. ii. 5, according to the faith delivered 
to the faint, and retained in ovr Church, was therefore, obferves one of 
our moft able and moft learned divines, “ very God as well as very man.” 
Art. u.—‘* The worb was made flefh."—The divine and humen nature 
having been neceilarily united in the perfon of Chrift, for the purpole ot ne 
being competent to the completion of the great work of Redemption, by 
becoming a proper and adequate atonement for the fins of mankind.” Fat- 
ther, is Mr. Beltham aware (and if he be not, be mutt be grojsly deficient, 
indeed, in fcriptural knowledge) that, by denying the divinity of Chrifi, be 
is infinitely more criminal than the Jew, who limits the word of God to the 
Old Teftament. For, the unbeliever, under the Chriflian difpenfation, 
who mult allow that the New Teftament alfo contains a divine Revelation, 
«« makes God a liar? by denying the record which God has therein given of 
his fon: which record, in the plain language of the Baptift, runs thus; that 
« Jesus was the lamb of God, which taketh away the fins of the wor Id, 
Johaa. 29. 7 ; 

While 
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While we are on this fubjeét, we cannot let flip the opportunity to re- 
mind this numervus clafs of unbelievers, who firangely mifcall themfelves 
Chriftians, of the infinite danger of chalking out a plan of falvation for 
themfelves, at vartance with, and in contradiétion to, the plan prefcribed 
for them by their Creator. They muft bear to be told, deeply as their vani- 
ty will be wounded by the communication, that God having deigned to 
enter into a covenant with his fallen creatures, the object of which ts to en- 
ble them, by the obfervance of certain conditions therein fpecified, to ob- 
tain falvation, they who reje& the conditions muft be excluded from the be- 
nefit, of that covenant ; therefore, though it be not for man to fix bounds to 
the mercy of his Creator, yet any man may fafely affirm, under the autho- 
rity of Scripture, that {uch perfons cannot obtain falvation under the 
Chriftian covenant. We know that thele infidels flatter themfelves that 
God is fo good, as they are pleafed to term it, that they may offend him with 
impunity, by impeaching the truth of his word, and by denying the divi- 
nity of their Redeemer ; but let them remember that God is just as well as 
mercial, and that he will unqueitionably make a difference between thule who 


obey and thofe who ditobey him. Is it wife, then, under fuch circum- 


ances, to quit a certainty for an unce tainty, when the former entures lalvatior, 
and the latter, unquettionably, is attended with the risk, at leafl, of dam- 
nation? There ae many of this defeription, particularly among the #a- 
ding part of the community, who, with inconceivable fiupidity, making the 
extent of their own moft limited, narrew, and fuperficial powers of com- 
prehenfion, ihe ftandard of their belief in religious matters, and utterly ig- 
norant of the nature, or even medning of Faith, tlippantly and blalphe- 
moufly revile and ridicule the third pecion of the Trinity ; not remember- 
ing that there is {cviptural authority for afferting, that fuch blafphemy is 
confidered by God asa fin fo heinous, as to ewclude all hope of forgivenc/i ! 
Yet have thefe men the vanity and the prefumption to think, at leat ro say, 
that if they lead honelt lives, that is, if they do not fieal, cheat, lie, or break 
the laws of man, they are {ure to be faved ! “It is fuppofed by fome” fays the 
telpectable divine already quoted, * that provided men live honeli and fobee 
lives, they may be allowed to think and act freely, as to thole points, which 
concern the manner in which they worfhip God, or the nolionsfthey may form 
about him. But Scripture fets before us another view of things, by teach- 
ing us to believe what has been revealed, relative to the Divine Nature, 
aitributes and perfonality ; and to fhew our dependence on the means and 
method of falvation, by acknowledging Jefus Chrift in the charaéter in 
which he appeared in the world, and paying him fuch fervices as he has 
preferibed, conflitutes the effence of all true religion, and the only fure foun- 
dation for all moral duty. 

To purfue our quotations from a work fo well calculated to confole the 
meek and humble Chriftian, and to confound the vain and confident Uni- 
larian; fromthe old Teiiament, it was obferved, {peaking of the children of 
men, “ none of them can by any means redecm his brother, or give to God 
a ransom for him,” Pialm xlix 7. Whilt the language of the new Teftament 
was brought forward to inform us, as the authority of Chritt himfelf, that 
“ the fon of man came to give his life a ransom for many.” The argument drawa 
from thefe premifes, and confidered tobe decifive, was briefly this. Ifno man, 
according to the language of the old Teftament, can redeteniie brother; and 


i, according to thelanguage of the new, “ the fon of man came to give his life 
Aranfom for many.” Matthew, xx, 28. Jt necellarily follows tbat this son of 
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wan mutt be fomething more than man; otherwile he was incompetent to-the 
work he came to perform. At the fame time we are expreisly told, by an ing 

ipired apoitie, that Jetus- «verily took not on him the nature of angels.” Heb, 

in. 16. UF Jelus Chrift then was fomething more than man, and yet not a 
angel ; in what com iéter, it may be aiked, did he appear in the world? 
The Scriptures have fully an{wered this important queftion, by informin 

‘us, that “ the feed of the woman’ ’ promifed in Paradile “ to bruife the fer. 
pent’s: head,” was, in the plain unequivocal language of the Gojpel, 
“ Gop MANIFEST IN THE FLESH, that he might detiroy the works of the 
devil.”” 1 Tim. tii, 16.—? John iii. 8. That for this purpole, “ all the ful. 
mess of t/: be gadhead dwelt in him bodily ;” Col. i. O.——that with Azs own bled be 
might purchafe the Church of God ;” Ads xx. 25. Having by his own 
blood obtained eternal redemption for us.” Heb. ix.-12. Thus, in allufion 
to the redemption trom Eyypt, Jefus Chrift ts called by the apoiile, “ Oy 
Passover ;* whilft the blood fhed by him for that purpofe, on account of the 
myfterious connefion fubtifting in his Divine Perfon, is called the Alood of 
God." —Daubeny’s Eight Discourses on the connection between the Old and New Tos 
tament. P. 473. et (eq. 

A multipiicity of other paflages from Scripture might be quoted for the 
fame purpofe, but.if Mr. Belfham, and his followers, will not be convinced 
by thofe already quoted, they would not be convinced, though one s0se from 
the dead. Vw vain will they have recourte to that ufual fnbterfuge of impl- 
ety, the rejection of every paflage, as {purions, which thwarts their prejue 
dices, or convidts them of blafphemy: In vain wall they plead their inabis 
lity to comprehend, as a juflification for their infidelity ; for ho propofition 
carries with it “ more irrefiftible evidence than this, that what God has 
affirmed, however incomprehenfible to the human mind i in its prefent ftate, 
muft infallibly be true! 

We have beliowed much more time and attention on this ftupid and worth- 
lefs Difcourfe, than it would be intitled to, from any thing which it contains: 
But, knowing as we do, that thefe bla/phemous tenets are too widely diffuled, 
and that this produdtion has been put, by Unitarians, into the hands of 
young Chriftians, properly fo called, with a view to fap their principles, 
and to fhake their faith, we have felt it to be our duty to {apply an antidote 
to the mifchief, and to direé tholfe, who may ftand in need of if, to a pure 
fource of found inftru@tion on the moft important ofall fubjects. One more 
pailage, from the conclution of Mr. Daubeny’s moft excellent difcouries 
we fhall extraét, for the benefit of Mr. Belfhain, and his congregation in 
Effex-flreet. 

“Ry compar ing (piritual things with {piritual, with the view of making 
Scripture {peak tor itlelf (on the fuppofition that we have made a faithfub 
feport of the evidence contained in it), we have brought the decijion on the 
fubjec betore us to a fhort flue; by reducing Infidels of every defeription 
to the alternative, either of denying the divi ‘nity of the ftandard appealed to, 
or of admitting the conclufion which has here been determined by it. In 
this ca‘e it w ill not be found fufficient to fet.alide certain obnoxious texts, 
chapters, or even whole gotpels; the doctrine of atonement being fo inti 
mately blended with the “general tenour of divine Revelation, that they 
who object to it, muft go one ftep further; and, by a {weeping claufe, dil- 
card at once the whole evidence of Sc ripture. For, as the great fcheme 
Rede mption was laid in the divine councils before the world began ; fo fince 


the fall, if the Bible bea contilient book, there has been but one Cov — 
c 
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othe the everlafiing Gofpel of Peace; but one Mediator, whofe priefihood is un- 
Hi ine. changeable; one faith, by which man can be faved; one hope of eternal 
Heb. life through Jefus Chrift; “ who of God is made unto us wifdom, and right- 
ot an eou(nels, and fanctification, and redemption;—“ to whom be glory? for 
tld > ever.” 
ming Sppaking of his appeintment as a minifter of the Effex-Qreet Chapel, this 
p fer. vain and filly mortal fays, “ It isa dilimetion, in my etiimation, greatly to 
pel, be preferred to an epi! ‘copal mitre, or, an archiepifcopal throne.’ In ear 
f the eflimation, it isa fituation fo difgracetul, that the meaneft of all honelt oc- 
' fale cupations is infinitely fuperiey toit. This fe of Unitarians, unhappily, is 
od he much increafing 5 and to little do they prolefs the doétrines ot Chriit, that 
| OtuR very few of them even conde{cend to make their children members of his 
ifion Church, by baptifing them. Surely the /ideral spirit of the age is not pres 
Our pared to look on this crowth of inlide. ity with indiflerence ! 
f the 
rd of 
re MISCELLANEOUS 
r the = ep 
need Osfervations on the pretenftons of the oe ‘a early civilization and lr- 
from teraiure, in firidtures on the Hiforical Review of Mr. Franers 
ae Plowden, on the profpedl us of the Rev. Charles O’Conor, contained 
rabie in the Annual Regilfter of 18093, and on the Hiftorians quoted by them. 
tion § the judicious writer of thele firilures on Mr. Plowden’s Hittorical 
| has Review has but tightly glanced at his attempt to impole on the lis 
tate, terary public, by giving a minute and pompous difpl: ry of the early refines 
ment, the learning, the fplendor and magnidi ence of the Iri ih, having 
rrthe treated it with merited contempt, we {hall poftpone for the prefent our re- 
ins: view of this very excellent work, in order to convince the reader, that Mr. 
fed, Plowden’s relations thereof are founded in nothing but the inventions of 
1s of monkifh fabulilis, and on bardic fictions ; and we hope to be able to prove this, 
rles, not only from their gofsinconfiffency, but from the conc urrent teitimony of au- 
jote thentic hifforians. Herepeatedly te ‘lis us, in his Hiftorical Review of Ireland, 
ure that his fole object is to reconcile the Irith people to an incorporate 
ore union, and to produce a cordial attachment to, and a coalition between, 
ries, them and their Brith fellow fubjeéts ; and yet he frequently tells them, 
nm that a declenfion from their ancient vifionary greatnefs has been occafioned 
; by nothing but their conneftion with Great Britain, and that it has been 
Ing the fole caule of their fubfe quent mileries. In page 20, he lays, “ this /? te 
hiub of fre-eminence, which Ireland fo long enjoyed, amidift the nations of 
the Europe, fhews to what a degree of coniequence fhe is capable of rifing, 
Lion when her native energies and powers are not cramped by internal divifions, 
to, or damped dy foreign oppresston, or rigour.”* In page 205, he tells them, 
In “ that. it has been the fate of their c ountry, to experience more harshness from 
xts, the English Government, thun any other part of the Empire;” and in page 268, 
nll. and in other parts of his work, he complains of the influence of “ Engltith 
hey intereft” in the GovernmentofIreland. We think it, therefore, a matter of 
~~ duty, to refute fuch falfe and dangerous affertions ; ‘and in our endeavours 
m ‘ 
nce — pi 4 : 
a t This can allude to nothing, but her connection with England. ": ; 
f; 
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to accomplith it, we fall make fuch oblfervations on the early Pate of 
Great Britain and Jreland, particularly as to their religion, morals and liye. 
rature, as we hope will be not only pleafing but edifying to our readers, 
We are led by the follpwing additional motive to undertake this tatk. The 
Rev. Doétor O’Conor, a popith prieft, and who, we are informed, is domeli¢ 
chaplain to the Marchionefs of Buckingham, has given in the Annual Regi. 
fier, of 1803, the profpe&tus of a work, on the early annalifts of Ireland, 
which, from its contents, we have realon to believe, is calculated to efi. 
blith the credit of the fables and fictions related by them. In the courfe of 
our inveftigation, wefhall make fome remarks on the characters of the hilo 
rians mentioned by Mr. Plowden, and Do@tor O’Conor, the periods in which 
they lived, and what degree of credit has been imputed to them by fome of 
the mott judicious critics of the three lait centur'es. 

WE thall now proceed to examine on what hiltorical grounds Mr. Plow. 
den refts the authenticity of the following aflertions, which he makes in 
the 6th page of his Hittorical Review. ‘ No nation now, in fact, ov the 
face of the globe, can boalt of fuch certain and remote antiquity, as the ri; 


none can trace iniiances of fuch early civilization; none poflelies fuch irre . 


fragable proofs of their origin, lineage and duration of Government.” 
That Keating, O’Flaherty, Lynch, and O’Conor, boalt of Irith antiquity, 
and that, to the overthrow of hiflory and feber reaton, is proverbially 
known; but what are their grounds of certainty ? The dreams and fabulous 
warrations of their bards and feanachies. Hear what O’Flaherty himfelf, 
one of the principle recorders of thele tables, acknowledges. “ In the fe 
lection of Irith books, the greateft caution, and the moft judicious dilcrimi- 
nation is to be obierved; for {ome of them are abfolutely apocryphal ; others 
being fabulous are calculated merely to amufe. Of fome, the copies 
diller from each other, having been vitiated by the ignorance of the amanuen- 
fes: others have been amplified, through flattery and ambition, with hyper 
bolical comments.* Does this candid confeffion fupp!y any ground for the 
certainty of [riih hiftory, a confeflion made by the beft native writer, and 
confirmed by him in a later work, his Ogygia vindicated, wherein he fays, 
“ the [ri when they embraced Chriftianity, and became converfant with 
facred writ, thought it glorious to their country to be derived, by a mother 
from the Egyptian Phares, and to have had familiar convertation with Moles 
and the [lraelites.” 

Mr. Wm. Molyneux,* a native of Ireland, an eminent ftatefman and 
philofopher of the 17th century, was intimately acquainted with Mr. 
O'Flaherty, which appears by the following extraéis fram his life, com- 

Yed by himfelf, and lately printed by Richard Mercier, bookteller, im 

ublin, at the inftance of his relation, the prefent Sir Capel Molyneux, 
who has the original, an autograph, in his poffeffion. After {peaking of 
Peter Walih, the Irith Francilcan, noted for his Irith remonftrance, he lays, 
** the other was Mr. Roger O'Flaherty, author of the Ogygia, feu reram 
Hibernicarum chronologia, a man the moft learned of any of the native 


Sd 





* De codicum Hibernicorum delectu, tum maxima elt habenda cum, 
el acre judicium, nam al:qui plane apocryphi, aut fabulofi ad oblutumen 
tum confuti; alit, exemplariorum varietate et ignolantia amanuenfium vr 
tiati; alii, adulatiene ct ambitione, hyerbolicis commentis aucti, O’Fla- 
herty, Ogygia, p. 34, 35. 

+ He was the intimate friend of Sir Ifaac Newton, and Mr. Locke, and 
was author of » well known political tract, entitled the Cale of a" 
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tif that ever undertook the Irith antiquities; but he wants not a fuffic® 
ent flock of credulity, uch as fuits not with a folid hiforian,” 

« Between thele two, more efpecially ihe latter, and me, there pafled 
many letters in the fummer of 1683, relating to the Irith hiltory, Concern- 
ing the antiquity thervof, and its motives of credibility, and concerning 
their antient literature, government, &c wherein, | mutt contefs, he 
could never perfuade me otherwile, but that they were, anticntly, a rude, 
barbarous, illiterate nation ; having nothing of their hiftory, and very litde 
ofthe chronology of their kings, or genealogy of families, nure antient than 
St, Patrick. A. D. 432.” . 

« Notwithftanding this, I thought it might not be unworthy of my 
pains, to help forward the publication of his Ogygia, which I did at his 
requett, for he conflantly fent me from his dwelling-houfe, nigh Galway, 
his heets, as he tranicribed them fair, and I tran{miited them to the book- 
feller, who printed his work. Sir Richard Cox, 1 the preface of the firft 

of his hiftory, calls Mr, O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, an Utopian achievement, 
. Hear what Boétor Talbot, in 1672 fays, of the great authorities of Irith 
hiflory, viz. the annals* of the four matiers, and Keating. “ As to our 
vernacular writers, of whom Colgan denominates fome, the four makers, 
they are by no means entitled to credit, for they were illiterate, and so deo 
wied to party, that but little truth is to be found in their performances ; 
nor can Keating, who followed them, be relied on, for he exprelsly treats 
of the genealogies of the I[rith, deducing them, in diflin@ generations, 
fom Adam. What valuable information can be derived from {uch writers, 
[ profefs myfelf ignorant.” Talbot was a-liberal, enlightened Roman Ca- 
tholic, Archbifhop of Dublin, and brother of the Duke of Tyrconnel. 

Doctor O’Brien, titular bifhop of Cloyne, in the 17th century, refpe&- 
able for his learning, aflures us, that Keating never intended his hiiiory for 
the public, and that it was Written only for the amufement of private fa- 
nilies;¢ preface to his Irifh Diétionary, p. 40; and in page 44, he over- 
throws and ridicules the idea of the Icifh being defcended {from Seythians, 
Milefans, Magogians, &c. 

In page 6, Mr. Plowden fays, “ the pofleflion of a vernacular language 
atthisday, which was in general ufe above 3000 years ago, is a deliance 
tohiftorical fiction and falfity, that Ireland can alone, proudly boat of.” 

Here Mr. P. bids defiance to common fenfe. Are not the ‘Tai tarian, 
Peruvian, Tibetan, Abyflinian languages, and that of every barbarous 
people, vernacular? Does Mr. P. underfiand the meaning of the word 
vernacular? Did he ever trace the hiftory of the Irith tongue? It is fup- 
poled originally to be Celtic ; but it is univerfally acknowledged, that it 
has undergone fuch flu€tuations, that there are but few Celtic words tu be 

in it; which the ingenious and learned Mr. Pinkerton has proved, 
Hiftory of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 134, 135. What fays General Vallancey, 
who wrote an Irith Grammer; {peaking of an Irifh manutcript, of the 
Year 1325. “ It cannot be called a very antient manufcript ; but it is a 
tong proof, that the Irith language of this day (1781) is total'y different 


a 





* Inter annales vel autores fide dignos, locum non mirentur nonnulli 
toftti vernaculi ‘criptores, (quorum aliqui Colyanus quatuor magiliros ap- 
Pellat) erant enim homines illiterati,” &c. &c.° Primat, Dublin, p. 42. 

+ Whom to flatter was his firft object. 
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in fenfe, and orthography from the dialect fpoken 400 years ago.” Bfiy 
on the Antiquity of the Irith Language, p. 32%. 

It is univerially allowed, by all the learned, on this fubjeét, that the 
Celts, of whom the Irith were a confiderable branch, had no ty pography 
whatioever. Hear what the learned Edward Lhyd, fays on it, in his Ay. 
cheologia Britannica. The Britith (or as they are ulually called) the Saxon, 
and Irih characters, are really Roman, with fuch very {mall deviations, a 
muft unavoidably be introduced by time, and the arbitrary ufe of writing; 
and that the fame chara@ers are {till extant on the tomb-iione of Kadvan, 
king of Guymdh, In the Church of. Lhan Cadwallader, in the ifle of 
Anglefey, who was one of the Britith princes, in that famous battle fought 

ainit the Saxons, who had mafiacred the monks of Bangor.* 

That learned and accurate hifiorian, Carte, obierves, ‘“« In a word, we 
meet with no paflages in antient authors, which give reafon to imagine, that 
either the Gallic or Britifh Druids had any knowledge of the ufe of letter, 
belore the Romans came amongfi them: we hear of no books on any fubje, 
that they ever wrote, nor writings of any kind, that they had, or lett be 
hind them, mentioned by any hiftorian: we fee no in{cription of theirs, 
on any pillars of their temples, or on any altars of their gods, or on any 
monuments of their princes, or heroes, in whole honour the Druids, who 
had the fole care of religion, and the chief {way in the ordering of public 
affairs, may be naturally fuppoted as zealous to difiinguith therafelves, a 
the heathens were, in al! countr.cs where they had the u‘e of letters, 
There is an infinite number of the remains of fuch monuments, altars and 
temples, ereéted by the Druids, in the‘e iflands; and fome there are, of 
their times, on the neighbouring continent, but, without the leaft matk to 
fhew there ever was a Britifh or Celtic intcription on any of tlem ; and’as 
characters engraven in marble are not apt io difappear, as if wrote i 
water, a vaft number of Roman ones, from the reign of Claudius, are pre 
ferved to this day, it may be- reafonable on the whole, to pronounce, that 
the Britifi Druids had no knowledge of the ufe of letters. Hiltory of 
England, Vol. 1. p. 36. 

Bollandus, a learned Jefuit, afferts, that the [rif) had not the ule. of 
letters till St. Patrick introduced it among them+t. ‘The learned Stillingfleet 
declares in his Origines Britannic, that he never could be brought to helieve 
that the Druids wrote annals, or were pollefled of letters. He obferves, that 
Celar fays, they depended entirely on memory, and that it was contrary (0 
their difcipline to commit any thing to writing. 

The Irith annalitts having no memorials of any kind whatfoever, to au 
thenticate their early hiftory, but the oral tradition of their bards and {ea 
nachies, have invented the following fitions#o give a colour to them. 

They pretend that St. Patrick committed to the flames 15@ tracts of the 
Druids; which invention Stillingfleet condemns in his Origines Britanni®. 
And again, they fay, that the Danes, when they invaded Ireland in the 9t& 
century, deflroyed all its hiftorical records. Lynch, in his Cambrentis 
Everlus, adopts a fimilar impofture, to eflablith the authority of the Int 
bards, on which alone their annals are founded; for he accules Giraldus 
Cambrenfis of malicioufly deftroying a great number of the early Inth o 
nals, though he had not the leafi authority for grounding that affertion 
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On this Bilhop Stillingfleet obferves, in his Origines Britanniex, in which 
he rejeCts this monitrous fidtion; “if fo, he (Giraldus Cambrenifis) had 
gore advantages than Keating.” Sir James Ware, in his very excellent book 
onthe Antiquities of Ireland, fays, “ It is moft certain, that there remains 
very little knowledge ot what pailed in Ireland, before the preaching oF th 

pel there, neither am | ignoraut, that the moft part of what ts delivered 
by writers, concerning thole antient times, before St. Patrick’s coming 
there, is rejected by feveral learned men, as fictions and fables; and it isto 
be remarked, that almoit all the defcriptions or accounts that are extant, 
of matters tranfa&ted in thofe antiort times, or of the abric or invention of 
late ages. In this inquiry, therefore, ] have fpoken very {paringly of them.” 
Sir James Ware was univerfally refpeted for his veracity and candour; and 
from his laborious inveftigation of that fubject, no perion was more compe- 
tent to decide on it. 

In page 8, Mr. Plowden fays, “ the Irith have long prided themfelves 
upon having kept up a longer fucceflion of monarchs, than any other king- 


dom ofthe world, This race of kings, the Irith call Milefian, all of them 


having defcended from Heber, Eremen, and Ith, the three fons of Mi- 


Jefius.” 

Father Walth, the Francifcan friar, who profeffes to believe thefe fic- 
tions, with much candour confefles, that of 200 kings, 170 died premature 
and violent deaths. Profpe&. p.2. Ofthe Milefian race of kings, hear 
what the itgenious and learned Pinkerton fays. ‘‘ The whole tale of the 
Milefians, and the hiftory of the monarchs of that mock line, is the mott 
deplorable piece of nonfenfe that ever ftained the annals of mankind.” Hil- 

of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 13. Spenfer, fecretary to Lord Grey in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was an acute obferver, and took great pains to explore 
the authenticity of the early part of the Irifh ammals, and he fays, “ Of the 
four fons of Milefius, king of Spain, who conquered the land from the Sey- 
thians, and inhabited it with Spaniards, and called it of the name of the 
es Hibernus, Hibernia; all which are in truth fables and Milefian 
ies, as the Latin proverb is; for never was there such aking of Spain call- 
ed Milefius, nor any fuch colony feated with his fons, that can ever be 
ed.” View of the State of Ireland, p. 1549. London edition. By 
Sexton: 
ear what the learned Stillingfleet fays in his Origines Britannia, on the 
Milefian kings. ‘ We are told from a late Irith antiquary, Geoffry Keat- 
ing, that the polterity of Guathelus and Scota*, or the Milelian race, fet- 
led in Ireland, anno mundi, 2736, after the flood. Here is a pretence to 
very great antiquity, and an appearance of exaét calculation; but I only 
ak by what cycles the Irith proceeded when they began? How they could 
adjuft the time fo well to the age of the world; or what other certain way 
they had, which might be reduced to it? Ifthey had none, all this * * 
° * * * might be only fancy and opinion, unlefs there were fone 


sharaGters of time fixed, and certain, by eclipfes and aftronomical oblerva- 


tions, or ¢ertain periods of time, co-incident paflages, which might con- 
weg the year of their defcent into Ireland, with fuch a year of the world, or 


Se 








* Johannes Major, calls the flory of Gauthelus and Scota, and their 
voming out of Greece and Egypt, a mere figment, and invented only to 
Mate’ the Britons, who derived them‘elves from the Trojans, 
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1086 after the flood. After Mofes pafling the Red Sea, 192, before Chrig’, 
nativity 1308, from whence the antiquity of the Irith nation is net to be je. 
ralleled, unlels by the Chinele only. 

Though there are fuch unqueftionable proofs that the Irith could not have 
known any thing of their early ftate, Mr. P. (page 12.) gives the following 
picture of their early refinement and civilization. ‘The pretentions to the 
royal ftock of overeignty in Ireland, were not the only grounds of theip 
fyitem of family pride and confequent prefumption. Each king or fovereign 
had his order of chivalry, of which he himlelf was the chief: his high prieg 
to fuperintend religion : his brehen, or chief jultice, to expound the law; 
his P iyficians, antiquarians, chief treafurer, marthal, ftandard-bearer, ge. 
nerals of horfe and foot, &c. All thefe were hereditary honours in certain 
families, out of which the moft diftinguithed, and beft qualified, were cleo 
ted to the particular appointment.” From page }5 to 25, M1. P. givesa 
moft minute and pompous account of “ the triennial eonvention of theis 
ftates, which was called the great Foes, at Jeamer, or Jara, inftitutedb 
their great and favourite monarch, Ollam-Fodlah, who reigned, accel 
ing to meelng, about 950 years before the Chriftian era. The monarch, and 
the provincial, and other kings who had the executive power in their hands, 
on one fide, and the philofophers and prietis, together with the deputies of 
the people on the other, formed the whole of this antient legiflatuze. When 
this great council was convened, previous to their entering on bufinels, they 
fat down to fumptuous entertainments, fix days fucceflively.” “ Very mr 
nute accounts ave given by the Irifh annalilts ¥ of the magnificence and om 
der of thele entertainments; from whence we may collec the earlielt traces 
of heraldry that occur in hiftory, and deduce that partiality for family di- 
ftin€lions, which, to this day, formsa ftriking part of the Irifh national 
characieriftic. In order to preferve order and regularity, the thield bearers 
of the princes, and other members of the convention, delivered in their 
fhields and jtargets, which were readily diltinguiftied by the coats of arms 
emblazoned upon them : thele were arranged by the grand marthal and prio- 
cipal herald, and hung upon the walls on the right fide of the tables, and 
upon entering the apartments, each member took his feat undr his refpec- 
tive thield or target, without the flighteft difturbance. The firft fix days 
were not {pentin diforderly revelling and excefs, but particularly devoted 
to the examination and fettlement of the hiftorical antiquities and annals of 
the kingdom; they were publicly rehear/ed, and privately infpefted, bys 

private committee of the molt learned members.” Mr. Plowden, after im- 


puting to the Irish an extraordinary degree of refinement, not-only in civil 


polity, but in all the arts which can improve and adorn civil, life, tells as 
that it was “ eftablifhed in Ireland 950 years before the era alluded to by 
Cefar, of the rude barbarifm of the Britons,” page 15. But well knowing 


that it cannot be fubftantiated by any records whatfoever, he has recourle to: 


that pitiful f€tion of the [rith annalifs (page 16), that “ the Danes in 


their frequent ravages and invafions of Ireland, during the 9th and 10th 


centuries, barnt all the books and monuments of antiquity that fell in thes 
way,” and he adds, “ We have {iill more tolament, the thameful and fa 


oe, 
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* Keating who lived in the 17th century, fabricated all thefe abfurd 
fables, and Mr. Plowden has tranfcribed them from him. 
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cy of our anceftors, who, from the firft invafion of Henry of Platagenet, 
y to the reign of James I, took all potlible means of cant and ‘force, to 
deflroy whatever writings had, by chance or care, been preferved from the 
deftructive hands of the Danes.” 

This vile fiction is not calculated to reconcile the Irith to the Britith go- 
yernment or nation. Sir James Ware gives a long litt of the earlieft In‘h 
annalifts, depotited in the Bodilean library, where we are well ai/ured that Dy. 
O'Conor has been con{ulting them, and making copious extras trom thom, 

Had the Irith enjoyed awife lyitem of laws, under “a longer fucceiion of 
monarchs than any other nation of the world,” would it not follow as a na- 
tural confequence, that they would have advanced in civilization, and that 
the external relations, as well as the internal policy, of fuch a nation 
would have been recorded by well authenticated memorials? On the con- 
trary, from the earlie(t ages mentioned by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
and every antient and modern writer, rel{pected for his veracity, there ap- 

rs in the Irith character, nothing but traits of barbarifm, and an invin- 
cible ferocity, neither foftened by religion, nor improved by cultivation, 
Strabo, who wrote in the reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius, fays, “ that 
the Irifh were barbarous, and wild men.” Thofe, he fays,that in our days, 
make a {urvey of the different countries of the world, find nothing to relate 
ef any country beyond Ireland, which lies to the north, and near Britain, 
and is inhabited by men entirely wild, aypeay reAtws a»Spwmrer. 

The fame author, in fpeaking of the Britons, tells us, that in his time 
they refembled the Gauls in their manners, and way of living, but adds, 
that they were in fome degree more rude and barbarous; and then he addy 
wtolreland, by the molt certain information which I have acquired, its ins 
habitants are more barbarous and favage ay;settps than thofe of Britain, So 
that in his time the Irith were reputed more barbarous and favage, than the 
Gauls and the Britons; and Czlar, in his obfervations on the latter, gives 
ample teftimony of their barbarifm. 

ponius Mela, who lived in the firft age of Chriftianity, and not long 
after Strabo, fays, that the inhabitants of Ireland were unpolifhed, barba- 
wus, and ignorant of all virtues *. 

Keating, in the Preface of his Hiftory, fays, that Strabo and Pomponius 
Mela had no opportunity of knowirg the condition and manners of the 
Irth, But Tacitus, in the Life of Agr cola, tells us, * that the ports of 

nd were better known, and more lrequented, by the merchayts, than 
Of Britain,” being much more numerous and fafer, and probably not 
merior toany in Europe. Tacitus received his information from Agricola, 
father-in-iaw ; and Agricola received his account from no lefs authority 
one of the Irith kings. The former, in defcribing the barbarous fiate 

‘the Britons, fays, they are, ‘‘ difponi et rudes,” and he adds, that the 
inh + in their manners were much the fame as the Britons. Solinus, who 
is fu poled to have lived in the fecond age of the incarnation, agrees with 

and, Mela in their account of the Irith, for, he says, that in’ their 
Manners, they are rude and inhuman ft. 
rt aS 
“4 Pomp, Mela, c. 3, 6 
a9 Se 4, Vo " 
+ Ingenia cultufque hominum (in Hibernia), son multum a Britannia 
erunt, 

t Hibernia iniumana, ritu incolarum afpera, gens inhofpita et bellicofa, 
~' et Refas codem animoducunt, Solinus, c. 96, p. 62. 
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Froiffact, an eye witnefs, defcribes the wretched appearance of four Irjth 
kings, who attended Richard Il. and he fays, that they had every thing in 
common with their fervants*. ‘That very excellent antiquary, the ‘ho. 
nourable D. Barrington is of opinion that the lrifh in 1877, were as unci 
vilized as the favages of North Amer:ca ft. ' 

Giraldus Cambienfis, a Welfh ecclefiaftic, who had fiudied at the univer. 
fity of Paris, where his talents were fo confpicuous that he was placed 
at the head of that feat of learning, where he fupported the highef 
character for eloquence and {cience, firft went to Ireland in 1189, 
and on his return, after remaining there two years, he communicated 
his obfervations on it to that wife monarch Henry 11. who appreciated them 
fo highly, that in 1185 he was feleéted as privy counfellor and ‘ecretary to 
his fon John, who was about to make the-f)~r of freland. He was ordered 
by Henry to inquire into, and report the fituation of that country, its nature, 
the origin of the people, their manners, how often, by whom, and the ways 
in which they were fubdued, and what new and preternataral fubjeéts were 
to be found there. This talk he executed in a matterly manner ; and it 
is not to be fuppofed that he weuld be fo rath as to give any mifreprefen- 
tations in a work *, which he addreiled to fo wife a fovereign, and which 
he read for three days before the univerfity of Oxford. 

He obferves, that the Irifh had fcarcely emerged from the paftora! life, 
that they defpifed the labours of agriculture, and declined civil wealth and 
focial connection, paffing their lives in woods and paftures, in a brutith 
manner, and in the company of their cattle, p. 739. According to Spen- 
fer, Morrifon, and many other writers, the lrifh were in a barbarous {iate, 
at the end of the 16th century. ‘Their fole employment was keeping cat- 
tle, and pafturing in mountains and watfte places, like the Scythians. This 
‘was called to creete, creaght or keyriaught, or boolying, from Bal, a cow. 


Their boolies were tempo.ary huts of clay and twigs, much the fame as the 


highland fheelins, or indian wigwams. Morrifon‘tells us, that he faw an 
Trifh chieftain and his family fitting naked round ‘the fire in one of 
them. 
Srenfer, in his excellent view of the ftate of Ireland, fpeaks thus of them, 
«* By the euftom of boolylng there grow many great euormities unto the 
commonwealth. If there be any outlaws or loofe people (as they are never 
without fome) which live upon ftealth and {poils, they are evermore fuc- 
coured and find relief, only in thefe boolie:, being upon wafte places, whereas 
e!fe they fhould be driven the: tly to fiarve, or come down to the towns,to find 
relief, where, by fome means or other they would foon be caught. Betides, 
fuch ftealths of cattle as they make, they bring commonly to thefe boolies, 
where they are readily received, and the thief harboured from danger of law, 
or f{. ch officers as might light upon him. Moreover the people that live in 
thefe boolies grow thereby nore barbarous,and live more licentioufly than the 
could in towns, ufing what manners they lift, and pra@ifing what mifchiets 
and villanies they will, either againft the government thereby their combinatious, 





* Book J. p. 209. 

+ Archaeologia, v. 3, p. 75. ni 

t His latinity is fingularly goad, confidering, the dark period when he 
wrote. , 
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wragainft private men whom they maligne, by fiealivg their goods or murdering 
themfelves *. § 

The following obfervations of Spenfer, in the fame work, muft convince 
ns of the very barbarous {tate of the Irith, in the 16th ceatury. © 

« The Gauls ufed to drink their enemies blood, and paint themfelves 
therewith. So, alfo, they write that the old Irth were wont, but not 
their enemies, but their friends blood; as, namely, at the execution of a 
notable traitor at Limerick, called Murraugh O'Brien. I faw an old wo- 
man, who was his fofter mother, take up his head, whilft he was quar- 
tered; and fuck up all the blood that run thereout, faying, that the earth 
was not werth to drink it, and therewith, alfo fteeped her face and breaft, 
and tore her hair, crying out, aud fhrieking mofi terribly.’ Vol. Vi. p. 
1563,, London edition, by Jacob Jonfon. A. D. 1715. 

The following record will prove, that the irith differed very little in 
462 years, from the defcription which Gira'dus Cambrenfis gave of them, 
in 1185. . 

That popifh rebellious aflembly, the confederate Catholics of Kilkenny, 
who affumed the legiflative and executive powers of the ftate, iffued the 
following orders, the 12th of November, 1647. 

Whereas feveral perfons of the province of Ulfter, and other parts of 
this kingdom, with their cattle and families, go in great multitudes, 
through many parts of the feveral provinces of this kingdom, being, as 
they allege, necetlitated for the fafety of their lives and fortunes, to leave 
their former dwellings and habitations, and where, by their daily ranging, 
they have very much prejudiced feveral countries, in defiroying the grafs, 
corn, and other goods of (he inhabitants there, which hath occafioned, 
that feveral countries, and places, are quite deferted and wafted, and the 
faid Keyriaughts avoid the cortribution that falls upon them; itis, there- 
fore, for the tuture redre{s of {.ch mifchiefs thought fit, that the General . 
of Ulfter, calling to his aififianee, fuch other perfons of the faid province ag 
fhall be fit, fhall inquire and find out, and return to the Supreme Coun- 
cil now to be eftablilbed, the head keriaughts of the faid province of Ulfier, 
with the feveral ‘provinces of Leinfter, Munfter, and Connaught, and 
what number of cattle each of them hath. Upon return whereof, and 
the examination by the Council, of the lands wafted in the feveral coun- 
tres, which are fet for county charges only, or which are wafted,: and 
yield no county charges, to align unto the faid Keyrieghts, or unto feveral 
of them together, fo much of the wafte lands.in the feveral provinces for 
their habitationst, and their paying county charges for the fame, as others 
of the fame counties will do, where they «re to refide, till they may return 
to their former habitations, and not to annoy their neighbours, or any of 
the quarters of the confederate Catholics. at their peril. Printed at Kil- 
kenny,.1047¢. We fhall now prove, that the pretenfions of the Irith to 


a 





a 


F’* Here is an exact piéture of the white boys and defenders, who, in our 
times, have made a practice of robbing and murdering loyal Protettants, 
and of forming treafonable combinations againft the government. 
¢ Hence it is evident that they never had any fixed habitations. 
t Weave a full defcription of this traiterous aifembly, in the twenty- 
frit volume of this work. 
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a)phabetic charaG&ers, previous to their Bethluifnion, which all the Jeatned 
agree, 1s but an imitation of the Roman character, is founded jin the 
grotfeft fiction. According to Keating, whofe hiftory is the grand repofie 
tory of all the [rith fables, “« the famous Feniufa Farf2, the fon of Maa 
gog, King of Sycthia, defirous of becoming mafter of the 72 languages, 
created at the confuiion of Babel, fent 72 perfons to learn them. He eftas 
blithed a Univerfity at Magh-Seanir, near Athens, over which, he, Gadd 
and Coaith prefided. Thefe formed the Greek, Lstin, and Hebrew lets 
lers. Gadel was ordered to digeft the Irifh into five dialects. The Finian 
to be fpoken by the militia and foldiery: the poetic and hiftoric, by the 
Scanachies and Bards; the medical, by the phyficians, and the commor 
- idiom by the vulgar.” Geoffry Keating, whom Mr. Plowden extols as an 
hiftorian, was a fecular prieft, who died about the year 1625, a fhort time 
after he had finifhed his hiftory, which Sir Richard ‘ox, in his excellent 
Hiftory of Ireland, caéls a beap of flly filions ; and which Dr. Talbot, titu- 
lar Archbifhop of Dublin, characterifes in a very few words, by faying, 
© infigne plane fed inf num opus.” 

Some of the principal events in his hiftory turn upon magic and ne- 
cromancy. OF laherty, who deals in fable as much as Keating, fays, 
“ what if 1 fhould affirm, that our Phoericus was! the Phenican Cad- 
mus, who <epicéed the, antient Greek letters, and which refembled 
the Latin Nor are the !rifh far diftant from the Latin’ Here he fpeaks 
the truth, though reluétantly ; for the Irifh elements are derived from the 
Latin, and the Latin from the Greek. O’Conor’s Differtations on the an- 
tient Hiftory of Ireland, are nothing but {craps tranflated from O’Flaherty’s 
Ogygia, and Lynch's Cambreni's Everfus. In the one part of this work, 
O'Conor obferves, onthe Betbluifnion, “ this has not the leaft refemblanee 
with either the Greek or Roman alphabets ;” and yet, afterwards, he ad- 
mits that *‘ the letters ufed by the old Irith (the Bethluifnion) fince the re- 
ception of Chritlianity, are evidently borrowed from the firft Chriftian 
Mi lionervs, as more commodious than the old, uncouth, and virgular 
forms imported into freland, by the Celto Seythian colony from Spain™ 
This is-a dire@t contradiction to what he faid before. Sir George Ma ken- 
zie, and Bithop “tillingfleet, had examined the frith claim to remote hiftory 
and..iterature, and found it to be a mafs of filly and impertinent impofture. 
Father Innes, the two Macp erio.s, and Mr. Whitaker, have fince totally 
fubverted it. It is univerialiy allowed, that there is not one Irith mana- 
{cript extant older than the 11th century. 

The annals on which the Irth hiftorians principally rely, and from 
which Keating has derived many of his abfurd and fabulous relations, are 
the Pfalter of Cafhell, Cormacs Gloilary,* the Leaver Gabb la and the 

‘Leavar Lecan. Walth gives the folowing extra& from the firft, which 
muft completely, deftroy its aythenti.ity, as am hiftorical record. ‘* That 
the Pitts ferved in ‘hrace under one Polycornus, that they fled that coun~ 
try, and roamed up and down at fea, till they came to Gaul, and there 
founded the city of Pictavia: that they were forced to leave Gaul, and 
retire to reland: that Trofdan, a magician, advifed the Irith zmry to bathe 
in the milk of oue hundred and fifty white crumple horned cows, as a —_ 


autidote againft the envenomed arrows of the Britons.’’ Stillingflect, — 
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* A Francifcan Friar who lived in the Ifih century. 
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fnnes, and Pinkerton, condemn it as a Romance. As to Cormaes 
Gloffary, Lynch* in his Cambrenfis Everfus, page 301, fays, it was the 
work of Cairbre Liffechair, A. D. 27. Colgan, equally entitled to cre- 
dit, afcribes it to Cormac Ulfhada, A. D. 257. O’Conor who publithed 
O'Flaherty’s Cgygia vindicated, in 1775, and was well acquainted 
with Irifh Lterature, had never feen this gloffary, and fears it was lofi to 
the public. Though it has been afcribed by many Irith antiquaries to 
Cormac, Prince of Musfter, and Bithop of Cafhell. Lynch and O’Conor, 
who were fuppofed to be well verfed in Irifh antiquities, are of a different 
opinion, and fay is was compofed by others, who lived above 600 years 
before Cormac ; but they are romancing, when they fuppofe letters to have 
been known, or common in the third century. It is now 1500 years, ace 
cording to Lynch and Colgan, and 900 according to others, fince this pres 
tended gloflary was fuppofed to have been written. Has the Irith 
tongue (uffered no alteration in that great length of time? Jt muft have 
been afionithingly changed, when General Va lancey, who devoted great 
| part of his life to the cultivation of Irith literature, tells us, in his gram- 
mar of that language, th t the Irith language of 400 years back, is totally 
ditterent from the prefent, in fenfe and orthography. ‘The Leavar Gabhala 
and Leavar Lecan, which have never feen the ight, are much of the fame 
fiamp with thofe which we have defcribed. It is pretended in thefe 
wretched forgeries, compofed in an ob{cure corner of the globe, not onl 

. to fupply the defects, but to fill up the chafms of facred and profame hif- 
tory, that the geneatogies of the Virgin Mary, Joleph, and other holy per 
fons in the Scripture, are not to be had, but in this book of Lecan+. 
Lyach is of opinion, that it was compiled between the years 1380 and 
1417,-A. D. a period like the reft, of rebellion and domeftic confufion ; 
but many perfons well verfed in trifh literature, differ from him, as, the 
language is too modern for fo early a date. The lrifh were attached to 

their barbarous Brehan inttitutions, and being unwilling to fubmit to the 
wife and falutary regimen of Englith law, their miferable feanachies or 
bards amufed themf{elves, and their countrymen, with fabulous tales of the 
antiquity and nobility of their defcent, the grandeur and power of their 
former princes, and the diftingu.fhed learning and civility of their ancef- 
tors. - 

The pretenfions of the Irifh to very high antiquity can be fupported only 
by authentic records; but all thofe were deftroyed by St. Patrick in the 
5th century, by the Danes in the Oth, and by the Englifh in-the 12th, 
what knowledge then could fucceeding annalifts have of them? But it is 
no lefs Gingula: than true, that none of the old Irith mauufcripts quoted by 
any of the Irifh hiftorians or antiquaries of the 15th or 1Gth centuries, have 

_ever been produced, though they are faid to be in public. libraries, or in 
private colle@tions, or were quoted in detached fcraps. ‘* Therefore, fays 
Stillingfleet {, in 1685, ‘* it would tend very much to the clearing of anti- 





7 


_ * Ogygia Vind. p. 161.John Lynch, who endeavoured to impeach the 
credit of Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his Cambrenfis Everfus, publithed in 1062, 
was a feeular prieft. 
t Lhuyd Archeolo. Brit. p. 435. 
$ Antiq. of Brit. p. 248, 249. 
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quities, if fome of thefe antient annals and leger books were printed. Foy 
it hath rendered their credit the more fufpicious, becaufe they have beén {9 
Jong kept up, when all the old Englifh annals have been carefully publith- 
ed.” Innes, in 1720, after defcribing the manner in which Irith fiGiong 
were, by the moderns, brought into fome confittence and fhape, obferves * 
that the originals are kept out of fight to conceal their deformity, and theit 
eontradiétions to all true hiftory; and he pertinently obferves, “* we are 
now no more in ‘ages of ignorance and credulity. Men have begun lon 
fince-to meafure their belief of remote antiquity hy their vouchers.” Ip 
1783, Mr. Edmund Bu ke declared his opinion, “ that extraéts + from Irith 
tmanhnfcripts only increafed curiofity ; and the juft demand of the public for 
fome entire pieces ; and that until this is done, the antient period of Irith 
hiftory, which precedes official records, can not be faid to ftand on proper 
atthority.” In 1786, Mr. Burke fays ina letter t, ‘ will you have the 
goodnefs to porden me for reminding you of what I once before took the 
‘liberty to mention ; my earneft with that fome of the antient Irith hiftorica} 
monuments fhould be publithed as they ftand, with a tranflation in Latin 
ot Englifh. Until fomething of this kind is done, criticifm can have no 
‘ fecure anchorage.” | 


The earneft with of thefe eminent fcholars would have been long fince - 


complied with, were fuci antient Irifh manufcripts in exiftence; but the 
Trifh antiquaries have never ventured to give any thing more than extraéts 
from them; and from the fpecimens which they prefented of them to the 
public, itis certainly’ for the honour of the country to fuffer them to re- 
main for ever in ob{cufity. 

After having corivicted Mr. Plowden of the groffeft literary and hiftoric 
falfhoods and mifréprefentations, we fhall proceed to examine the pro- 
{peélus of Charles O*Coner, D.D. publifhed in the Annual Regifter for 
1803, and intitled, Reruni Hibernicarum Scriptores Antiqui, &c. a Carolo 
OConor, D.D. He profefies himfeif to be the grandfon of the late 
Charles O*Conor, of Belamgare, and of courfe pretends to be defcended 
from Roderic O‘Conor, the laft Monarch. We fhall now examine, 


‘¢ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffer hiatu.”’ 


Our author begins his intended work with the annals of Cluain, other- 
wife called Tigernach’s Annals, which come down to the year 1088, A.D. 
Father Innes§, who examined thefe annals in the Duke of Chandos’s h- 
dorary, fays, *‘ they want fome leaves in the beginning, and clfewhere, 
and begitronly about the time of Alexander the Great; bur till St. Pa- 
trick’s time, they treat chiefly of the general hifto:y of the world, and 
wontain. but very lictie of Ireland.” This annalift, fays bihhop Niciolfon}l, 
aldows; that omnia monumenta Scotorum§{, ufgue Kimboath;¢who is faid 
to have rergned A.M. 3596, about 440 years before our Saviour’s incar- 
mation) incerta erant. ‘These two citations fupply criteria to judge, 
whether interpolations fhall be hereafter foifted into a modern edition of 
thefe annals. Tigernach has always fupported a good charatter, and the 
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* Crit. Ef. Vol. Uy, p. 499. + Collectan. No. 13, p. 133. 
t Camphelis Strict. p. 291. § Critical Effay, p. 453. 
|| Irith Hiftorical Library, p. 31. 
€| The early appellation of the lrihh. 
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yedfon is given by O‘Brien in the preface to his Trith Di€tionary (p. 40), 
« becaufe fabulous ftories are taken no notice of.” Doétor O*Conor, 
therefore, acted wifely in placing ‘him at the head of his Irifh annalifts. 
But his doing fo, was impolitic on another account, for he deftroys the 
credit of the other Irifh hiftorians, who abound in ablurd fables and mon- 
ftrous fictions. Though Tigernach is much fuperior to them, he is not 
implicitly to be relied on, as he contradiéts the venerable Bede, and other 
writers of credit. ‘The uncertainty of Irith lirerary monuments, which 
he acknowledges, receives the ftrongeft confirmation from what Nennius 
faid, 250 years before: “* That he confulted the moft eminent Irith anti- 
guaries, and that (nulla certa hiltoria) no certain hiltory of the nation was 
extant.”’ | 

The fecond in our author’s feries of annals, are thofe of Ulfter, other- 
wife called Annales Sonatenfes. According to this profpe€tus, they reach 
to the year 1131. They begin A.D. 444, and end A.D. 1541. ‘* This 
year, fays Nicholfon (p. 37), died Roger Caflidy, who wrote the latter 

rt of thefe annals entirely, and made great additions to the former.” 
Thus dreffed up by a bigotted Irith ecclefiaftic, and adapted to the tafte of 
au ignorant and fuperftitious multitude (as the Irifh were in 1541), no re- 
liance can be placed on them. 

The next are the annals of Innisfallen, written A.D. 1318. They 
give a fketch of univerfal hiftory, from the creation to the year 430, with 
very little relative to Ireland. Both Ware and Nicholfon are of opinion; 
that their author,’ who is anonymous, lived about the year 1215, fo that 
thefe, like the Ulfter annals, have been interpolated, and continued to 
1318, and are of equal authority. 

The annals of Boyle fucceed, commonly called Annales Conatienfes. 
They begin at the year 1232, A.D. and end 1253, and are of little im- 
portance. He clofes his lift of the Irifh annals, with thofe of Donegal, 
commonly called thofe of the four mafters. ‘This work confifts of two 
thick volumes 4to. It begins A.M. 2527, and ends A.D. 1171. It was 
the work of four Francifcan Friars, Michael and Peregrine Clery, Mau- 
rice, and Fearfeara Courv, but principally of the firft, who had been em- 
ployed by Colgan* in collecting materials, for his aéta’ fanétorum Hiber- 
miz, and who was eminent in that contemptible line of literature. The 
reader fhall know the objeét of his ftudies from three works which he com- 
pofed. One was an account of the Kings of Ireland, the years of their 
reigns, and their genealogies, &c. ‘The fecond confifts of the genealogies 
of the Irifh Saints, arranged under thirty-feven claffes. The third trea- 
tife gives the firit Planters of Ireland, from the Flood. Such a compilation 
of abfurd fables raifed the indignation of Doétor Talbot, titular Arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, who condemned, and declared them to be uhworthy of 
credit + ; and yet they were called the four maifters by Colgan, as pre- 
eminent ¢among the Irifh annalifts. Door Talbot obferves on Keating, 
“* Nor is there any reliance to be placed on him, who follows them ; for 
he treats of the genealogies of the Irifh, deducing them, in diftinét gene- 


_—... 





* John Colgan, an Irith friar, a divinity leGurer in the Univerfity of 
Louvain, who wrote three large volumes of the lives of Irith faints in the 
beginning of the 17 century. 

+ See his obfervations, in p, 3. 
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rations from Adam. Many things he intreduces from Bardic Poems, with : 
ftories of giants. What valuable information can be had from fuch wri. » 
ters, I profefs myfelf ignorant.” Such were the fentiments of Doétor » 


Talbot*, aman, who from his habits and education as a Popifh eccle, 
fiaftic, was as little inclined to diminifh the credit of Irith fabulous hiftory, 
as Keating or O‘Flaherty, but whofe good fenfe would not fuffer him to 
give them any countenance. If then our moft celebrated I[rifh annals, can 
not, in the opinion of their countrymen, fland the teft of criticifm, can 
Doétor O*Conor think the literary public fo weak and ignorant, as to 
imagine that the authority of thefe works can be propped up by metrical 
romances, compofed feven or eight centuries earlier? Not one hiftoric 
fact, nor any ufeful information of the ftate of fociety in remote ages can 
' be elicited from thefe contemptible Bardic fiétions. 

The publication of thefe annals is artfully made fubfervient to the pur- 
pofe of introducing its principal objects, which are a topographical chart, 
and a dictionary of the forfeited eftates, ** to affift Sokal dalenetlies:* Do 
the modern poileffors of them in Ireland want fuch affiftance? They do 
not. They must then be for the ufe of the old proprietors, who com- 
plain of being-unjusi!y deprived of their antient patrimonies. This chart 
and didtionary are probably intended to enable them to afcerrain their 
claims; and in cafe of a revolution, with the aid of old title deeds, and 
other monuments, formerly lodged in Cooke-street Chapel, in Dublin, and 
now faid to be transferred to the Popith College of Maynooth, in the 
county of Kildare+, will maintain the hopes of the antient proprietors, of 
being able to evidt the prefeat poffeffors. That judicious hifterian, Mr, 
Carte, obferves, in his Life of the Duke of Ormond{. ‘** But there are 
two confiderable bodies of men still difcontented (in Ireland), both of 
great power among the people; yet it was impracticable to gratify either in 
their defires, without endangering the Crown, and throwing the whole kingdom into 
coufufion; tis eafy to fee that | mean the Romifh Clergy, and the old Irith 
Septs. The former have an abfolute power over the bulk of the Irith 
Papifts (who being ignorant, fuperiftitious, and bigotted, are blindly led 
by them at their pleafure) ; and no little influence over the gentry of their 
communion. ‘The other body are the leaders of the Irith Septs, difpof- 
fefied of their eftates, which they had forfeited by rebellion §. 

Did not Dr. O’Conor’s grandfather publifh a chart of the forfeited ef- 
tates, and foon after give an edition of Curry’s Civil Wars of Ireland, 
which contains as grofs a mifreprefentation of thofe events as Mr. Plowe 
den’s Hiftorical Review ; and it with fequal effrontery denies, or palliates, 
the bloody atrecities committed during their progrefs? Did not thofe 
Charts, and many other feditious publications tend to promote the rebel- 
lions of 1798 and 1803, by exciting difcontents, and reviving animofities ? 
And will any one deny’ that a fimilar work will have the fame effe&; and 
that it would deferve no encouragement, either on the fcore of intrinfic 
merit, or good intent ? Our duty and our allegiance to the king and con- 





* See his Memoirs in Harris’s Edition of Ware’s Writers. 
+ See the Britifh Critic, Vol, XXII. p. 467. 
t Vol. I. p. 155. , 
§ This work was publifhed near a century ago, and thefe obfervations 
are applicable to the prefen¢ time, 
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fitution loudly call on us to warn the public againft any performance, 

which would not gratify the curiofity of the antiquary, and which nrght- 
be productive of the worft effects. 

_ In page 19 and 20, Mr. Plowden adopts and gives credit to all the legen- 

dary tales about St. Patrick, who was {uppofed to arrive asa miffionary in 

Jreland, about the year 430 A. D.; and he fays, “ But itis material to 

know, that the faith which was preached by St. Patrick to, and received by, the 

Irifh, was that which is now denominated the Roman Catholic faith. It could in 

fa& have been no other; for St. Patrick received his Chriftian education, 

as well as his firname Patricius, at Rome; nor is it to be prefumed, that 

Pope Celeftine feut Patrick to preach other doctrines, than what he himfelf 
maintained.” 

Ja page 248 of our 20th volume, we prefented to the reader incontro- 
vertible proofs of the falfity of this affertion; to which we thall add 
the following obfervations. PlYatina, who, in his life of Pope Ce- 
leftine, mentions his fending St. Germanus into England, and Pal- 
Jadius into Scotland, is perfectly filent as to his appointing St. Patrick 
a miflionary to Ireland; and it is not to be fuppofed, that his biographer, 
noted for his {kill in ecclefiaftical hiftory, would omit an incident which 
redounded fo much to his reputation. If the pompous account of his hav- 
ing received his miffion from Pope Celeftine, his orders tn the church of 
Rome, his being graced with the archiepifcopal dignity, forming an hierar- 
chy, and efiablithing rites and ceremonies, according to the Romith See, 
of which fome of his biographers boait, be true, what reafon can be affigned, 
why Cogitofulus, Adamnan, Cummian, and Bede, authors of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, are filent on it. Adamnan wrote the lite of St. Columbus, in 
three books, which contain nothing but the common legendary. tales and 
irreligious ab/urdities of his time. He was a very active and powerful in- 
ftrument, in perverting the Irith from their pure original faith to that of 
Rome. ‘“ He endeavoured,” fays Bede, ‘ to bring his own peeple who 
were in the ifle of Ily *, or who were {ubjeét to that monafiery, into the 
way of truth, which he had learned and embraced with all his heart, but 
could not prevail. Not fucceeding with the Albanian clergy, he failed 
over into Ireland, declared the legal time of Eafter, according to the Ro- 
mifh church, and reduced many of them to the Catholic unity. Returning 
to Ily, after celebrating the Romith Eatter in Ireland, and moft- earnefily 
recommended it to his monks, but withqut being able to prevail, he de- 
parted this life.” Wouid a man fo earnett, as Bede here reprefents Adam- 
nan to have been, omit to fet forth and blazon the merits of St. Patrick, 
whom all his numerous biographers, in fubfequent times, have reprefented 
as fingularly zealous in converting the heretical [rith to Chriftianity? Or, 
would Bede himfelf have fo flightly paffed over this matter, when reciting 
the merits of Adamnan; and both of them dwell on the trifling a€tions of 
obfcure Irifh monks, folely from their devotion to the See of Rome. 

It is equally abfurd and incredible to affirm, that Armagh was the head 
of the Irith church, and that St. Patrick exercifed metropolitan jurifdiétion 
there. Where is the evidence? In monkifh legends, of late ‘invention 
and fabrication, which no one believes. It is faid by. thofe who give cre- 
dit to the fabulous accounts of Irith faints, that St. Patrick went to Rome, 
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in. the, year 462, and related to Pope Hilary the fuccefs of his niiffion ; 
which..was fo pleafing, that the Pope, as a mark of his effeem and approbas 
tion, conferred on him the pall and legatefp of Ireland. We may form 
lome notion of the credit due to this ftory, when Dr. Talbot, titular? areh. 
bifhop of Dublin, ays, in a controverfial work, wherein the right of Dublin 
or Armagh to the primacy is difcufled, by Talbot on one fide, and Mac 
. Mahon on the other, ‘‘ that St. Patrick was neither arc hbithop, primate, or 
metropolitan ; that his pall is chimerical, made of goat’s wool, and flies 
through the air, -fewn to the reliques of St. Peter the protomartyr +. ” Thus 
this om Catholic prelate, who, throughout his work, evinces great 
liberality, firong good fenfe, and confiderable learning, treats thefe monkith 
falfehoods with juft contempt. We cannot be furpriied at his rejeéting the 
‘legatethip of St. Patrick, for there was no fuch office as Legatus a Jatere, un 
til the fecond Nicene Council t, A. D. 787, above three centuries after the 
fuppofed deceafe of St. Patrick ; and we ate informed, both by Utsher and 
Ware, that palls were not befiowed in Ireland before the year 1152 §. It 
is an undeniable fa&, that our apofile was not mentioned by any author, 
or in any work, of veracity, in the 5th, 6th, 7th, or Sth centuries. in 
$58, we find his name and miracles, in a fragment of Nennius||, which is 
compoled of the moft extravagant abfurdities and ineoheiences, and is 
exa¢tly in the ftyle of the incredible fiGtions of that age. It feems to have 
been compiled from an Irith legend, asin fome places it refers to it. About ° 
the year 880, Heric of Auxerre, in his ‘life of St. German, calls St. Patrick 
“«« Hiberniz peculiaris apoftolus,”’ the proper apofile of Ireland; and at the 
fame time he was inferted in Ufuard’s Mar tyrology. Thele, 1 conceive, 
are the firft and olde({t notices, of this patron faint, for he was not heard of 
when Bede died, in 735. In the ninth century, inhi the | fuperilition and 
illiteratenefs of the age were favourable to every {pecies of clerical im pofi- 
tion, the prote@tion of many European ftates was affigned to Chriftian 
faints. About the year 816, Leo II]. made St. James the apofle, the pa- 
tron faint of Spain. He afferts**, with all the conficence of infallibility, 
that, at the inftance of Abiathar, the Jewi h high-prieft, St. james was 
flain by Herod ; that his body was concealed, and placed in a boat, which 
at that inftant miraculouily prefented itlelf: that, afier failing far, it landed 
in Galicia, and the body was from thence tranflated to Compofiella. In 
confequence of thefe reliques, the archbifhop of Compe: iella, in 1215, 
boldly claimed, in the Lateran Council, the prerogatives due to his fee: 
but, afierwards, Ximenes, primate of Toledo, condemned and renon pees 
this monftrous fiction, by denying the arrival of St. James in Spain; andin 
this, after a laple of fome centuries, he was iupported by Cardinal Baronius; 
againit Pope Leo, The Scotch, in an apology ++ to Pope Boniface V I. 
give nearly the fame. account of the coming of the reliques of St.-Andre\ 
their patron, which took p'ace in the ninth century, ced in the reign oF 
Ungus. Such was the deplorable ignorance of the times, that Hik Juin, in 
the beginning of the ninth century, was not afhamed to affirm to the Empe- 
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+ P. 116—133. Dublin edit. A. D. 1724, 

t Caufab. exercit. in Baron. p. 386. § Ware's Bithops, p. 58. 
§. Edit. Bertram, p. 92. 

“** Apud Marian. c. 12. Baronius ad A. C. 816. 

tt Ufsher, p. 340. 
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ror Lewis, that St. Luke, in the Aéts of the Apofiles, called Dionyfius a 
moft illufirious nobleman, and an excellent philofopher, and that he was 
ordained the apoftle of Gaul. Though nothing like this is in the Ads, it 
paffed-current ; for Hilduin was an ecclefiattic “of high rank, being abbot of 
St. Germain. However, St. Denis kept his ground, till he was convitied 
by the French anarchifts ; but he has heer reftored dy the jious Buonapfiar te, 
the beloved son in Christ of Pius VII. In confequence of the invafion and 
tyranny of the Danes in Ireland, during the ninth century, France became 
the afylum of the learned Hibernians; and the example of the French was 
fuficient for their imitation, in conftituting a tutelary faint for their ifle. 

From the manner of compofing the lives of faints, we may form an idea 
of the deplorable mental weaknels of thofe who believe them, and the con- 
fummate hypocrify and wickednefs of thofe who inculcate them on the ig- 
norant and the créedulous. Cardinal Valerio* tells us, that it was ufual 
with the monks to exercife their fcholars in compofition, by propofing the 
ufual topics to them, the lives and martyrdom of faints. No popular fto- 
ries, but more commonly the fuggettions of their own fancy, were the grand 
work of their am plifications. The belt of theie were laid by, and after 
fome years were produced as genuine works, : 

In Mr. Warton’s Hiftory + of Englith Poetry, there is a curious anecdote 
relative to this. About the year 1380, flourifhed Gilbert de Stone, a 
Jearned ecclefiaftic, and a good writer of the Latin language. The monks 
of Holywell, in !*linthire, “applied to him to write the life of their Patron- 
Saint. Stone afked for materials, and he was anfwered, that there were 
none; upon which he faid, ‘* he could execute the work wichout mate- 
rials, and write them a mott excellent legend, after the manner of the 
legend of ‘Thomas-a-Becket.”” Cardinal Beffarian faid of thefe deifica- 
cations: ‘ In truth, thefe modern faints make me doubt of the exiftence 
of former ones.’’{ The learned Bollandus § declares the frifh fanétology 
to be the compilation of arrant fabulilts, and no: older than the twelfth 
century. ‘Tillemont’s words are equally ftrong: “‘ Ouc la plupar font 


d’auteurs tres fabuleux.”? Thefe are the fentiments of liberal, learned, and 
enlightened Roman Catholic writers, who faw the difgrace brought upon 
religion, and the real injury done to it, by lying miracles and ‘horrible 


blafphemies. A well informed writer, iu the year 1700,|| ee as fabu- 
lous, the ftory of St. Patrick, and his 365 Bi ithops, and fays, that t perha aps 
Patricius Avernenfis may have funk a day lower in the cale: dar , and made 
the Irith a Patricius Hibernenfis ; or the Spanith Patrick of sire ga, might 
have appeared to the Irifh in a dream, as St. Georgeq did to the B Snglhih, 
and become their protector, and their apoltle. He o osferve +: © Por in old 


times, - a monk but a name, and he would quic! ly write a life.”*® 








* Bayle’s Dia. article Valerius. 

+ Vol. IL p. 190. t Afié che quefti fanti moderni, mi fanno affai 
dubitare deili patiat 

§ Ab autoribus fabulol ifimis confarcinata, mec uilla feculo duodecim 
priora. Aét. Sam. ad 17 Martii. 

|| Maurice’s Defence of Epifcopacy, p. 155. 

@ According to Rous, St. Géorge did not begin his patronage of Eng- 
land in 1180. Hifto. Reg. Aagliz edit. Hearne. 

**\ > have’not a doubt but that Mr. Plowden would have made a diftin- 
ur ‘ure in this line of literature, had he remained in his convent at 
ot. Omer’s 
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By the juvenile exereifes of monks, lives of St. Patrick were amazingly 
multiplied, and they differed materially as toall circumftances of his birth 
place, his education, his miffion, and his death.* When Joceline began tocom. 
pare his life, he found that fixty-fix biographers had preceded him in the fame 
walk; and he tells us, that as all but four were deftroyed in the Norwegian 
invafion, he felected from thefe fuch faéts as deferved belief.+ The fol. 
lowing are fome of the miracles which he confidered as credible. St. Pa- 
trick, while an infant, brought a new river from the earth, which cured 
the blind. He raifed his nurfe from the dead. He expelled the devil 
from a heifer ; and he changed water into honey. ‘I’hefe were but infant 
{ports of this wonder-working Saint, compared to the miracles which he 

wrought afterwards in the courfe of his life. Not only the accounts of his 

exiitence and miffion are uncertain and incredible, but the principal inci- 
dents of his life, related by his biographers, are contradictory. He ist 
faid to have been a North Briton, born at Kilpatrick, A. D. 3723 his 
_ father was Calpurnius, a deacon, the fon of Politus, a priett ; his mother 
was Concheffa, niece of St. Martin, Bifhop of Tours. Baronius and Flo- 
rileus tell us, he was a native of Ireland: Q’Sullivan, that he was born in 
Britanny. The Scholiaft on Joceline, fays, that he was from Cornwall ; 
and others make him a Welchman. 

In the conteft between Talbot, Archbifhop of Dublin, and Mac Mahon, 
mentioned before, the latter gravely tells us, from the fabulous chronicles, 
relative to St. Patrick, that an angel ordered St. Patrick to betake him/elf 
to Armagh, and to build a cathedral there: that the fame angelic monitor 
directed him to Rome, and there pointed out what religucs he fhould pro- 
cure and carry back ; that he felected a cloth ftained with the blood of 
Chrift ; part of the Virgin’s hair; the reliques of St. Peter, Panl, Stephen, 
Laurence, and others. In virtue of thefe reliques, Armagh became the 
metropolitan church. 

Having now proved that the cxiflence of the Irifh apoftle was doubtful, 
if not a fabrication, we hhall endeavour to convince the reader, that the 
faith at firft preached to, and received by, the Irifo, was not that which is now 
denominated the Roman Catholic. An hierarchy was early eftablifhed in Eng- 
Jand, as three Britifh Bifhops, Eborias, Reftitutus, and Adolphus, affifted at 
the Council of Arles, A. D. 314; and, confequently, Chriftianity mutt 
have been of an older date there than the fourth century. When we re- 
fie&t on the zeal of the primitive preachers, and the contiguity of England 
to Ireland, it cannot be fuppofed that the latter ifle efcaped their evan- 
ey labours. It afforded the terrified Britith clergy a fecure afylum 

rom the Dioclefian perfecution in the year 303, as it did in the fucceeding 
century/from the perfecuting fpirit of the Saxons. So that it is highly 
robable, the glad tidings of a redeeming Saviour were promulgated in 
reland, very little later than in Britain. ‘lhe Irifh themfelves are the 
beft evidences of the origin of their faith. About the year 661§, A. D. 
a conference was held 2: Whitby, to determine whether the antient dif- 
cipline of the Britifh and Irifh churches, refpe&ting the pafchal feftival, 
tonfure, and other rites, fhould be continued, or whether the Romifh inno- 
vations, adopted by the Anglo-Saxon chugeh, fhould be preferred. Wil- 
fred, an eleve of Rome, fupported cha Wiese, as Colman, an Irifhman, 
“educated among the Culdees,* at lly, and Bifhop of Lindisfern, did the 











* Vit. St. Patric apud Metlingham, p. 2j. 
+ Quacunque fide digna reperire potui. Vit. S. Patricii. 

} Ware’s Bifhops, by Harris, initio. § Bede, lib. 3. c. 25. 

* A celebrated monalti¢c order that arofe jn Ireland, in the uxth cei 
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dormer. ‘“* The Eafter I keep, fays Colman, I received frem my elders, 
who fent me Bifhop hither; the which all cur forefathers, men beloved of 
God; are known to have kept in the fame manner ; and that the fame 
may not feem to any contemptible, or worthy to be rejeéted, it is the fame 
which St. John the Evangelift, and the churches over which he prefided, 
obferved.” Bede affords unexceptionable evidence, that the hierarchy of 
the irifh church was fimilar to the + Britifh; and we know that the letrer 
was independent and epifcopal. Epifcopal, for her Bifhops appeared iv 
the Councils of Arles, Nice, Sardis, and Arminium, all in the fourth cen- 
tury. Independent; for the Britith prelates nobly oppofed, o: lofe 
of the fixth century, the ufurpation of Auguftine, fent to England by Pope 
Gregory I. refufed obedience to a foreign jurifdiétion, and confegrently 
they would not receive ordination { from ftrangers. About the year 609, 
Laurence, Bilhop of Canterbury, and two other prelates, writing to the 
Bifhops and Abbots in Ireland, have thefe remarkable words :—‘* When 
the Apoftolic § See fent us to thefe weftern parts to preach to pagan na- 
tions, and we happened to come to this ifland of Britain, we very much 
efteemed the holinefs of the Britons and Irifh before we knew them, be- 
lieving they proceeded according to the cuftom of the univerfal charch |} ; 
but we have been informed that the Scotch (Irifh) do not differ in religious 
fentiments from the Britons; for Bifhop Dugan coming to us, not only 
refufed to eat with us, but even to take any repait in the fame honfe.” 
Let the advocates for the miffion of St. Patrick from Rome, confider well 
this citation. Bifhop Laurence fucceeded Auguitine in the fee of Canter- 
bary, and was by birth a Romang. St. Patrick was dead but an hundred 
years. Could all remembrance of his miffion from Rome, and his con- 
nection with that fee be forgotten in that {pace of time ; if it could nor, 
would Laurence have negleted to upbraid them with ingratitude to their 
apoitle, aud a direliction of his doétrines? This unqueflionably proves the 
difference between the Britifh and Romifh churches in religious tenets, and 
that the Irifh agreed with the Britifh. The Britons, fays Bede,** would no 
more communicate with the Anglo-Saxons than with pagans. The Irith, 
we fee, had exactly the fame featiments. ‘The Britifh priefts, complains 
Adhelmt+, pufted up with a conceit of their own purity, do exceedingly 
abhor communion with us, infomuch that they neither will join in prayers 
with us in the church, nor in communion, nor will they enter in’o fociety 





tury ; and they were univerfally believed to have preached pure evan- 
gélic truth. ‘Their founder, Columba, born of il'uftrious parents, A. D. 
$22, formed a noble monaftery in Ireland, from which, and the ifland of 
ly, now lona, the order was diffuled in Scotland, and the north part of 
England. Bede is very accurate in defcribing the profeffion and exterior 
ef Columba. 
¢ Scoti nihil difcrepabant in converfation a Britannis. Converfatio means 
here religious life, and fometimes a monaftic rule. Du Cange in converfare 
et converfatio. Bede fays again, fimilem vitam et profeffionem egifle. 
t Britannica ordinationes fuus intra fe concelebrabant, et hoc eft alteruw 
_juris patriarchalis .... five honorarium. Ufher de Libert, Eccl. Britan, 
See alfo Stillingfleet’s Anfwer to Creffy and Cave, on Church Govern- 
ment, p. 244. \j Bede, lib. 2. ¢. 7. § Meaning the Romifh. 
q Parker de Antig. Brit. p. 73, editi... Drake. 
** Moris fit Britonum, fidem religionemque Anglorum pro nihilo ha- 
bere ; neque in aliquo iis magis communicare quam paganis, lib. 2. c. 20, 
++ Epift. ad Damnon, 44 inter epift. Bonifac, By the Britith, he means 
the Welth, whofe religious principles were exactly the fame with the [rj 
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with us at table: the fragments which we leave after refection they wil] 
not touch, but throw todogs. The cups, out of which we have drank, 
they wall not ule until they have cleanfed them with fand and afhes. They 
refufe ali civil falutations, and will not give us the kils of pious fraternity, 
Moreover, if any of us go to take an abode ‘among them, they will not 
vouchiaic to admit us, till we are compelled to fpend forty days in 
penance.” _ Words cannot convey a ftronger deteftation of popery than 
this teftimony of Adhelm, an excellent fcholar, and cotemporary with 
Laurence, 

In 630, A. D. the Roman clergy addrefs an epiftle (to be feen in Bede) 
to five Irith Bifhops; five Prefbyters, on the Pafchal Feftival ; and fome 
rites of their church. Here, again, St. Patrick might be properly and 
advantageoufly introduced, and his own, as well as his fucceflor’s practice, 
in the fee of Armagh. Bat nothing to this purpofe occurs in our eccle- 
fiaftical hiftorian: the Bifhops are ftiled, without any diitin¢étion, the mof 
beloved and moit holy Iomianus,’Columbanus, Cromanus, LDimanus, and 
Baithanus. 

We fhall conclude this article by obferving, that all the fuperftitious 
doétrines of po»ery were invented fome centuries after the period in which 
St. Patrick was fuppofed to live; and we fhall refer our readers to,a tra&, 
written by that learned antiquary, primate Ufher, on the religion of the 
antient lrifh, to prove that they had no connection with the fee of Rome, 
nor acknowledged any of its doctrines ’till the reign of Henry Il. 


POETRY. 


ODE 
On tue Deatu or, Lorn NeEtson. 





CGAY, what is Glory! whatis Fame! 

| ) The Sage’s, Statesman’s, Warrior’s wreath, 

The pomp, and pageantry of name? 
The brilliant bubble bursts at death. 

Curse on the cold, and callous heart 
(Phere nought or great, or good can dwell) 

Tiiat thus. at once, wou’d say “ defart” 
To all that prompts us to excell ; 

The Statesiman’s labours, and the Sage’s lore, 


De not with them—forever they remain: 
Nor time, nor revolution dire their reign 
Canend: while on th’ initruclive page 
Poring intent from age to age, 
We wiler, better grow, by feeding on their flore. 
And fall the Warrior, like the wind, 
Or like the bird which cleaves the air, 
Leave not a single trace behind ¢ 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, only share 
The common, undiftinguish'’d “ Here he lies !” 
No, never! in each Briton’s grateful breast,  - 
The patriot warrior shall forever rest. 
There, there immortal live, because for us he dies. 


No, never from each British heart, 
Shail Newson’s fov’d remembrance part, 
Deep-stamp’d, indelible, and fair, 
Aboukir’s glorious eve is there, 
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There, when intrepid issuing forth, 
He qiell'd the chiidren.of the North. 
Trafalgar’s bleft, but fatal day, 
Ne’er trom our minds shall pass away. 
- Our latest sons shall, sorrowing, tell 
How Netsen conquer’d, how he fell. 
He fell !—in Glory’s arms he lies. 
Alas! too foon she claim’d her Son. 
‘© Not so,” fhe says, ‘ th’ immortal prize 
Already gain’d, his race is run, 
He dies possess’d of all that years cou’d give: 
He liv’d an age, and shall for ages live.” 
Sweet is the patriot Victor’s death, 
In rapture he resigns his breath: 
His country’s praise, his country’s sighs 
Are present while the Hero dies, 
Tis only coward guiit that fears, 
Embalm’d in his lov’d country’s tears, 

He knows his dear-earn’d fame shall last 
Till Britain’s day, and Time’s are past, | 
Far other feelings mutt attend 

The Corsican’s departing ray. 
- His poiton’d hogt his soul shall rend 
And cioud his dart and dying day, 
*Mid the fel! guashes of despair shall lour, 
And Jaffa’s screams shall rack his latest hour. 
Never unmix’d to human kind 
Comes the unfrequent cup of joy. 
Our smiles and tears are ever join’d, 
We taste no bliss without alloy. 
Yet, from the toulest dregs, on Cherub wing 
Hope rising, bids us mourn, but not despair. 
Trust Britain! to thy Naval Sons, for there 
See! from his Phoenix afhes future Nexsons {pring! D. G. 


, 


An Avpress To ENGLAND, on ngr Ne sow’s Deaty! 
Written by W. T. Fitzgerald, Efq. 
——— breve ei irreparabile Tempus 
Omnibus est Vite; sed Famam extendere Factis, 
Hoe Virtutis Ofus ! 
WHILE England beams one univerfal blaze, 
The faithful Tribute of a Nation’s Praife! 
For Naval Deeds atchiew’d of high renown, 
And Honours added to the Britifh Crown ; 
Is there a Briton’s brealt that does not beat, 
At Nexson’s Triumph, and the Foe’s Defeat? 
/ However poor, he fhares the gen’rous flame, 
And glows exulting at the Hero’s name. 
IMMORTAL NELSON !—here my throbbing heart, 
Swelling with forrow, aéts no borrow’d part— 
May I not fay, and fay it with a tear, 
That with his Death, the Triumph’s bought too dear? 
But who can murmur? glorious was his doom, 
Phe heart of ev’ry Briton is his Tomb} 


. 
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The Nalion’s Fav’rite and-his Sov’reign’ssPride, 
He rul’d defpotic Lord of Ocean’s Tide! 
Each coaft, remember’d for fome Deed of Fame, 
Was made illufirious by Great Netson’s Name. 
Denmark, Inerta, Ecyet's trophied fhore, 
Heard the dread thunder of his cannon’s roar ; 
While laurels won from every hoftile fleet, 
He laid, in triumph, at his Monarcth’s feet: 
And Hiftoty ever fhall record-the day, 
Bright with his glory! in TraFrAtGar’s Bay. 

_ In torrid climes, where Nature pants for breath, 
Or tainted gales bring peftilence and death, 
Where hurricanes are born, and whirlwinds fweep 
The raging billows of th’ Atlantic deep, 7 
Ne sow had fought, but long had fought in vain, 
The itill retreating fleets of France and Spain : 
When found at lait, he crufly’d them on the flood, 
And feal’d the awfal conqueft with ‘his blood ! 

Yet as he liv’d, fo did the Hero fal! 

Crouch’d at his feet, he faw the humbled Gavt; 
Saw hofiile navies into ruins hurPd, 

And England’s trident rule the wat’ry world! 
Then did He-laurel-crown’d, and wrapt in fire, 
Upborne on Victory’s outfpread wings, expire! !- 
Sulpended be the fhouts that rend the fkies — 
EwGLann’s triumphant !—but her Nexsow dies: 
A grateful Nation mourns her Hero dead, 

And dews with tears the laurels on his head; 
Laurels forever green! for ever new! 

Bequeath’d, with Ngrson’s dying breath, to you: 


ee a 
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TO OUR READERS. 

THE great length of our Eflay on the pretenfions of the Irith to early 
Nterature, civilization, &c. compels us to omit our political Suminary for 
the prefent month; pregnant as the period is with important events, But 
a vaft majority of the country have fo well appreciated the unparallelled 
victory of Trafalgar as to leave no regret in our minds for the omifiion of 
our own obfervations on that glorious atchievement; while the accounts 
of the rapid progrefs of the French armies are fo partial and unfatisfatory 
as to render it impoflible' to draw any juft conclufions therefrom, without 
farther information. Are we again doomed to fee the ruin of Europe pro-, 
moted by the wavering, indecifive, procraftinating policy of the.cabinet of , 
Berlin? Is,any Prince, or any Minifter, yet to be convinced, that to megociate 
where ‘it is neceflary fo act, is a {pecies of political fuicide, deftitate alike of 
wifdom and of courage? But the lapfe of another month mutt fuffice to des. 
velope the defigns of this ftrange, inconfiftent power ; on whofe condué, at 
this critical conjuncture, depends, in a great meafure, the falvation of the 
European Continent, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. is apprized that we except to A M——. : 
vA Looker-on on the Edinburgh Controverfy was received too late for im 
fertion this month; but his communication fhall appear in our next. 
Mr, Marsh’s Juttification of himfelf fhall certainlyappear at the fame time, 
The Remembrancers and the Latin Epitaph areintended for early infertion, 
P. P. D, and Fidelis are seceiyed and thall meet with duc attention. 











